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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan.—In “ Parker’s Ephemeris for the Year of our Lord 1710” is the fol- 
lowing “ Brief Chronology of Memorable things to the present Year, 1710 :”— 


Since the vast Fabrick of the World was Founded e 

Since Noah’s Flood by which the World was Drownded 

Since Fire and Brimstone Sodom did destroy . ° ° 

Since the Destruction of Renowned Troy ° ° ° 

Since Ancient London was by Ludd Erected . . 

Since Yo: ks First Plat and Building was effected . ‘ 

Since Canterbury’s Basis first was laid . ° . 

Since Rome’s first Wings o’er Seven Hills were spread 

Since Jesus Christ at Bethlehem was born. ° 

Since Crucified with Cruelty and Scorn . ° ° 

Since Engla»d First the Christian Faith receiv’d 

Since London’s Tower was built (as ’tis believ’d) 

Since William the Conqueror this Nation won 

Since to be Built Westminster-Hall began. . 

Since Lond n Bridge was finished with Stones, 

Since the Invention of Destructive Guns. . 

Since the First Use of Printing was inspired. 

Since St. Paul's Steeple was by Lightning fired. 

Since that vile Project Guido Vaure’s Plot. . 

Since th’ Jrish Massacre, not yet forgot. e 

Since Noble Strafford on the Scaffold fell. . ° 

Since /dg Hill Fight whereof loud Fame doth tell. 

Since Newbury Fight with Crimson dy’d the Field. 

Since Pious Laud to Martyrdom did yield. . ° 

Since Cheapside Cross was by the Saints pull’d dow 

Since .!/oses’s Tables were of low Renown. . ° 

Since Pious Charles resign’d his Royal Head, ° 

Since Vertue, Truth and Justice all lay dead. . 

Since the beginning of the Quakers sect, ° ° 

Since Vol usurp’d the Power, to protect. ° e 

Since Death and Vengeance did for Cromwell call, 

Since Dick, his Son did from his Greatness fall. . 

Since Charles the Second to White-hall return’d. . 

Since Good Men for’t.rejoye’d, and Rebels mourn’d. 

Since Rebels were at Charing-Cross Dissected, . 

Since ZL don was with the great Plague Infected. 

Since London’s Dreadful Fire in September, . ° 

Since the amazing Comet in December, . ° ° 

Since th’ Infernal Rye-House Plot was detected. . . 

Since B ths and Taverns were on the Thames erected ° 

Since the fam’d Oats for Perjury was strip’d of’s Priestly Habit, and thro’ 
Since James the Second did the Throne ascend. . . . 

Since Monmouth’s Rebellion had a final End. ° . 
Since the Seven Bishops to the Tower were sent, . ° 
Since the Lord Jefferies thither also went. ° e 
Since the Prince of Orange landed at Torbay, ° e 
Since the late King James to Fra ice did make his way. 
Since William and Mary were at Westminster Crown’d, 
Since War with France the Trumpet loud did sound. . 
Since the victorious Battel at the Boyne, - ie « 
Since French and Irish Gore did Agrim stain. . ° 
Since Mary our late Queen died at White-Hall, . ° 
Since Cruel Death gave Gloster’s Duke a Fall. ° ° 
Since Great Queen ANNE unto the Throne ascended, . 
Since War Proclaim’d with France, which is not ended. 
Since the late High Wind in the Month November, ° 
Since Blenheim fight which the French well remember. 
Since the Prophet #.1//S in his Grave was laid, 
Since he meant to rise again but was deceiv’d. 
Since the two Kingdoms did in One Unite. . e @ 
Since Death clos’d Prince George of Denmark’s Sight. . ° 


Can any of your readers inform me who was the Prophet EMES, the only name 
mentioned in large type except Queen Anne? Also give me any information re- 
specting the “high wind in November ?” Yours, &. ENQUIRER. 


. . 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
CHAPTER III. 


SAVAGE AND JOHNSON, AND MY JOHNSONIAN FRIENDS. 


Tue annals of our Clerkenwell Parnassus, which I gave in my last chap- 
ter, were perhaps tedious, but they form an essential part of my biography, 
as I owed so much of my vigorous growth to my devotion to Poetry. 
Having commemorated some of the minor songsters who were then my 
associates, I have now to speak of those who obtained a larger audience, 
and achieved a more prominent and permanent fame. The great poets of 
my youthful days were Pope and Thomson. Many a striking passage from 
the Essay on Man, when still warm from the anvil of the Mulciber of 
Twitnam, was introduced to a wider popularity amidst the select poetry of 
Sylvanus Urban; and the flowers of Thomson, in their fresh vernal bloom, 
were duly interwoven in our monthly chaplet. I am not aware, however, 
that Cave received any direct contributions from the former of those illus- 
trious masters of song; but he copied the productions of Thomson at least 
with the author’s consent and approval*. From that spoilt child of genius, 
Richard Savage, Cave had many communications, and not only at the time 
when Savage was the comrade of Johnson,—the partaker of his thoughts, 
and a fellow-outcast on the desert world of London life,—but from a period 
before Johnson’s advent to this mighty Babylon. 

Savage, reckless of time and of money, and of still more valuable friend- 
ships, was especially careful of his verses,.and nervously anxious that they 
should always appear in their proper guise and costume”. It was this 





* In the Magazine for August, 1736, appeared the following :—“ N.B. The poem in 
blank verse, intitled, To Mr. James Delacourt on his Prospect of Poetry, is come to 
hand, but we not only find it publish’d already in a Monthly Collection for Nov. 1734, 
but are assur’d from Mr. Thomson, that tho’ it has some lines from his Seasons, he 
knew nothing of the Piece till he saw it in the Daily Journal.” Of private intercourse 
with Thomson, a record is preserved in a note of Cave to Birch, dated August 12, 1738, 
in which an appointment is made to visit Claremont, dine at Richmond, and to give 
Mr. Thomson notice of their coming to the inn in the latter place.—Nichols, Literary 
Anecdotes, v. 41. 

» “A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets was one of Mr. Savage’s 
peculiarities: he often altered, revised, recurred to his first reading or punctuation, and 
again adopted the alteration; he was dubious and irresolute without end, as on a 
question of the last importance, and at last seldom satisfied: the intrusion or omission 
of a comma was sufficient to discompose him, and he would lament an error of a single 
letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his letters relating to an impression of some 
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feature in his character that first brought him to my acquaintance. In the 
Magazine for August, 1733, we had taken from one of the newspapers some 
verses of his, addressed ‘‘To a Young Lady.” There was no real error 
committed in this copy, but it contained the first reading of a couplet which 
the poet had subsequently altered. We were therefore requested by him 
to state that it had been “ incorrectly printed,” and “ with the author’s 
consent”’ we were enabled “ to oblige the publick with a genuine copy°.” 

This induced him to prefer the GENTLEMAN'S to the Lonpon Maaa- 
ZINE, and more particularly when the editor of the latter (Mr. Kimber), on 
a similar occasion, which happened shortly after, treated him differently?. 
Many of his poems were inserted in our pages during the years 1736 and 
1737; and it was from himself that we received (through the hands of 
Mr. Birch) the poetical answer (said to have come from an unknown writer 
in WILTSHIRE) to some lines severely alluding to his fatal duel®, a great 
portion of which answer is quoted by Johnson in his life of this unfortunate 
man. 

Among his other contributions (in Feb. 1737) was The Bastard, the 
vindictive effusion he had addressed to his reputed mother. The following 
introduction, suggested by himself, at once shewed to the world that he was 
a correspondent of Sylvanus Urban, and to his mother that the blow was 
repeated by his own hand :— 

“ The following POEM was printed some Years ago, but is become so Scarce (tho’ 
Sive Editions of it have been publish’d) that it must be new to most of our Readers,—— 
Such of them as have read it, will easily pardon us, for repeating so agreeable an enter- 
tainment, especially as it has been revis'd by the Author. 

The BASTARD. 
4A POEM inscrib’d with all due reverence to Mrs. BrEt, once Countess of Macclesfield. 
By Richard Savage, Esq; Son of the late Earl Rivers. 
Decet hee dare Dona Novercam. Ov. Met.” 


I mentioned in my last chapter how the Queen Consort was pleased to 
be chief patron of the muses, while the sovereign himself would have nothing 





verses, he remarks, that he had, with regard to the correction of the proof, ‘a spell 
upon him;’ and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt on the minutest and most 
trifling niceties deserved no other name than that of fascination.” —Johnson. 

© See the Magazine for March, 1734, p.157. The couplet altered is the last but one. 
It stood at first— 


** You love, yet from your lover’s wish retire ; 
Doubt, yet discern; deny, and yet desire.” 


And as altered, thus :— 
** You love, and yet your lover’s plea reject ; 
Shun, yet desire; discern, and yet suspect.” 

4 “T have bought the London Magazine, which, instead of inserting my verses from 
a correct copy, is pleased to refer me back to August, 1733, to an incorrect one. Indeed, 
I never knew that they were there at all; but incorrect I am sure they must be, if in 
at all at that time.”—Savage to Birch, in Sept. 1734. 

¢ These lines had appeared in the Weekly Miscellany, and were quoted—in order to 
give an opportunity for the reply—in the GENTLEMAN’s Magazine for April, 1735, 
p. 213. Savage sent the reply (signed WILTSHIRE), with the following note :— 


‘* Dear Sir,—I must entreat y* Favour of you to transmit y* enclosed to y¢ Printer of ye Gentleman’s 
Magazine. Please to bestow a wafer onit. Pray read it. I am, D« M*. Birch, Yours to command, 


** Greenwich, May 14, 1735. R. Savace.” 
Nearly a twelvemonth after, he sent his indignant poem on Walpole, “4 PorEt’s 
Dependance on a STATESMAN,” (vol. vi. p. 234,) through the same channel :— 
** Dear Sir,—By conveying y¢ enclosed, without loss of time, to Mr. Cave, you will add to the innu- 
merable obligations already owed you from , 
* Your most affectionate and obedient Servant, 
April 8, 1736. R. SavacE.” 
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to do with them. This was fully exemplified in the case of Savage. Colley 
Cibber was the official Poet Laureate, as Johnson has bitterly comme- 


morated :— 
“ Augustus still survives in Maro’s strain, 
And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign ; 
Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 
For nature formed the Poet for the King !” 


The tuneful Colley sang, therefore, as in duty bound, the Royal Birth- 
day Ode, the Ode for the New Year, and other customary compositions of 
that nature. But Savage undertook to be the “ Volunteer Laureat’’ of 
Poetry’s true patron, her Majesty Queen Caroline. With a good fortune 
almost without a parallel in such volunteers, his advances were recognised, 
and he was assigned an annual pension of fifty pounds. Eventually he was 
much dissatisfied that this led to nothing better, as Johnson has related at 
length in his life of this extraordinary man. However, the pension was 
continued so long as the Queen lived, which was for six years; and on the 
seventh anniversary, her Majesty being then deceased, Savage addressed 
the King in ‘‘ A Poem sacred to the Memory of the late Queen.” King 
George on this attack maintained the consistency of his character. He 
was like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ears, and refuseth to hear the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. The production in ques- 
tion, “‘ The Volunteer Laureat, Numb. VII., for the 1st of March, 1738,” 
was inserted in the GenTLEMAN’s Magaazine for that month: the two 
preceding compositions of the same kind having been inserted in former 
years. In the next Magazine (that for April, 1738,) the first-written of 
this series of compositions was republished, introduced by a letter describing 
the circumstances under which Savage had adopted this method of attract- 
ing royal attention, when disappointed of the Laureate’s place upon the 
death of Mr. Eusden. This letter is by Dr. Johnson directly attributed 
to Savage himself; but it is signed T. B., the initials of his friend, the 
Reverend Mr. Birch. 

I may mention here that, at the beginning of 1737, Mr. Cave undertookf 
to print for Savage his ‘‘ Works in Prose and Verse.” This was to be 
done by subscription, and one condition was ‘‘ That each subscriber do pay 
half-a-guinea in hand.” Subscriptions were to be taken in at Mr. Norton’s, 
the Rainbow Coffee-house, in Lancaster-court, near St. Martin’s Church, in 
the Strand, as well as by Dodsley and Millar, the booksellers, and by Mr, 
Cave. The half-guineas were not only received, but I am sorry to say 
spent, at the first of these places, or at others of a similar kind. The book 
was deferred from time to time, and at last it never appeared at all. 

Whilst thus assisting to heap upon Savage that flattery and attention 
of which he demanded so much, and which the literary world of that day, 
from Mr. Pope downwards, was ready to bestow too profusely,— Cave was 
at that very time somewhat slow to recognise the greatest good fortune 
that ever awaited him. It will at once be perceived that I allude to the 
accession to his crew of the more elegant as well as far more useful coad- 
jutor, the profoundly learned, the sagacious, the eloquent, and—at this 
period at least—the laborious Johnson; that great moralist, with whom 





f The proposals will be found in the Magazine, vol. vii. p. 128. 

& In August, 1736, were inserted verses addressed to Savage by John Dyer, the 
author of Grongar Hill, and in November following others by D. Thomas, of Neath. 
Savage’s answer to Dyer appears in the Magazine for December following. 
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virtue was not merely, as with Savage, a sentiment, but a vital and active 
principle, controlling the conscience, and issuing forth into practice. 

The fact of Samugen Jounson having spent the early years of his literary 
life in my special service is one, perhaps, as well known as any in the his- 
tory of our literature, because his biography by Boswell, in which the cir- 
cumstances are detailed, is the most favourite book of its class. In the 
relation I have now to give, my readers must necessarily find much with 
which they are already familiar, and I can only gratify their curiosity by 
the introduction of some minute facts which have hitherto escaped the 
Johnsonian biographers. 

Johnson made his first overture to Cave in the following remarkable 
letter :— 

“ Str, Nov. 25, 1734. 

“ As you appear no less sensible than your readers of the defects of your Poetical 
Article, you will not be displeased, if, in order to the improvement of it, I com- 
municate to you the sentiments of a person who will undertake, on reasonable terms, 
sometimes to fill a column. 

“ His opinion is, that the publick will not give you a bad reception, if, besides the 
current wit of the month, which a critical examination would generally reduce 
to a narrow compass, you admitted not only Poems, Inscriptions, &c. never printed 
before, which he will sometimes supply you with ; but likewise short Literary Disser- 
tations in Latin or English, critical remarks on authors antient or modern, forgotten 
Poems that deserve revival—or loose pieces, like Floyer’s", worth preserving. By 
this method your Literary Article, for so it might be called, will, he thinks, be better 
recommended to the publick, than by low jests, aukward buffoonery, or the dull scur- 
rilities of either party. If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, be pleased 
to inform me, in two posts, what the conditions are on which you shall expect it. Your 
late offer gives me no reason to distrust your generosity. 

“If you engage in any literary projects besides this paper, I have other designs to 
—* if I could be secure from having others reap the advantage of what I should 

int. 

“Your letter, by being directed to S. Smith, to be left at the Castle in Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, will reach 

“Your humble servant.” 

Cave answered this letter, as appears by his own indorsement, on 
the 2nd of December, but in what terms I cannot tell—probably responding 
not very eagerly, as no immediate results ensued. It was not unnatural 
that Cave should pay little attention to the advice of an anonymous, 
or pseudonymous, stranger, whose exordium was in so grating a note as to 
hint at “‘ defects in your poetical article,’"—defects which the writer might 
presume to be admitted by the offer of prizes for compositions of a supe- 
rior quality, but of which Cave himself was scarcely conscious. In fact, 
so strong did we already consider ourselves in this respect, that we were 
accustomed to fill monthly with Poetry seven or eight closely compacted 
pages, in which often more than thirty pieces were presented to our 
readers. 

Johnson meanwhile, during the years 1735 and 1736, pursued his 
irksome labours as a country schoolmaster. He admired and appreciated 
the Magazine, and considered that it was well calculated to make known 
his professional wants. Accordingly, the following advertisement twice’ 
appeared in its pages :— 





4 A Treatise on Cold Baths, written by Sir John Floyer, was printed in the Maga- 
zine for 1734, p.197, having been written some years before. Floyer was a Lichfield 
man, and highly esteemed by Johnson. Mr. Nichols supposed that he might have sent 
this paper: it was printed without introduction or comment. 

i Vol. vi. pp. 360, 428. 
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T Epzat, near Litchfield in Stafford- 
shire, Young Gentlemen are Boarded, 
and Taught the Latin and Greek Languages, 
by SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


After the failure of this school, on the 2nd of March in the following 
year* Johnson started from Lichfield for the metropolis in company with 
one of the very few pupils he had taught at Edial, but one whose name 
was destined to become as widely celebrated as his own,—the future tra- 
gedian, David Garrick. Garrick came to study the law. Johnson brought 
in his pocket his unfinished tragedy of Jrene, which was brought on the 
stage, by Garrick’s aid, twelve years after. 

Mr. Boswell thought that Cave was the first London publisher who 
employed Johnson. I cannot undertake to supply the deficiency of infor- 
mation that is felt on this point. But Johnson had struggled on during 
four months in London, earning some scanty maintenance from Wilcox, 
or Lintot, or other parties, before he addressed himself to Cave. Two 
years and eight months had elapsed from the date of his anonymous letter 
already cited, before he first wrote to Cave under his real name, on the 
12th of July, 1737. He was at this time lodging in ‘‘ Church-street, 
Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart,” and described himself as ‘‘ a 
stranger in London,” who, having observed Cave’s “ very uncommon offers 
of encouragement to Men of Letters,” begged to propose to him the plan of a 
new translation of Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent. 1am still unable 
to relate what reception was given by my friend Cave to this second appli- 
cation of Johnson, He entertained the project for Sarpi’s History about 
a twelvemonth later; but in the summer of 1737 Johnson returned to 
Staffordshire. Before the end of the same year he was again in London, 


and had taken up his residence in Woodstock-street, near Hanover-square. 
It was in the month of February, 1738, that he at length obtained the 
favourable ear of Mr. Cave. Our rivalry with the Lonpon MaGazine was 
then at its height. Cave’s friends proffered their encouragement in the 
most acceptable form—in poetical tributes; and Johnson, having dis- 
covered this avenue to my worthy parent’s esteem, addressed him (in my 
person) with his Latin ode 


Ad Ursanvum}, 
This ode, which is well known to the readers of Boswell, was inserted ™ 
among our “ Poetical Essays” in March, 1738, with the author’s initials, S.J. 
I believe it was accompanied by a private note, which has not been pre- 
served"; but in a few days after Johnson addressed to Cave his memo- 
rable letter, with which he sent his satire on London, as a poem placed in 





P > Letter of Gilbert Walmsley, Esq., to the Rev. John Colson, printed in Boswell’s 
ohnson. 

' The late Mr. Nichols (Preface to General Indexes, p. xiii.) was of opinion that six 
Latin lines, on the Magazine and its prizes, which are attached to the title of vol. vi., 
had been sent by Johnson; but they were the production of Rusticvs, the contributor ° 
of several epigrams, among which are some in Latin (see vol. v. 95, 210; vi. 52, 107 
162, 224, 287, 351, 352, 417). 

™ Vol. viii. p. 156. In the Magazine for May, p. 268, appeared a very good English 
translation signed Briton. In the volume for 1784 was inserted a still better by 
Samuel Jackson, Esq., of Canterbury. 

» “When I took the liberty of writing to you a few days ago, I did not expect a 
repetition of the same pleasure so soon; for a pleasure I shall always think it, to con- 
Verse in any manner with an ingenious and.candid man.” This is the commencement of 
his letter next mentioned. 
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his hands “to dispose of for the benefit of the author.” This was an 
office which Cave was prompt to undertake: he returned a pecuniary pre- 
sent, and engaged to consult Mr. Robert Dodsley, the bookseller, who 
might at least allow his name to be placed on the title-page. Dodsley pre- 
ferred purchasing the whole copyright, for which he paid ten guineas :—“ I 
might, perhaps, (Johnson afterwards told Boswell,) have accepted of less ; 
but that Paul Whitehead had, a little before, got ten guineas for a poem, 
and I did not like to be less than Whitehead.” ‘‘ London” wasimmediately 
put to press at St. John’s Gate; and in the Magazine for May, when 
some extracts were given, it was described as a poem “ become remarkable 
for having got to the second edition in the space of a week.” 

Johnson now began to perform what he had proposed in 1734. He sent to 
us several short pieces of poetry, which were interspersed with those of our 
other contributors. They were all without signature; and whilst many 
have been identified, some perhaps have escaped detection. Indeed, these 
pieces have never been properly edited in Johnson’s collected Works, 
though most of them are placed in Croker’s edition of Boswell. In April, 
1738, were inserted two Latin lines addressed to Savage, a Greek epigram 
to Miss Carter (upon which I shall have something more to say), a Latin 
translation of the same, and a Latin couplet which Johnson had addressed 
some years before to Miss Mary Aston. 

These are known and ascertained ; but in the same number are also, un- 
claimed, a Latin epigram on Venus in armour, and some Latin lines Ex 
Cantico Solomonis. 

In May appeared the following epigram :— 


THE LoGicaL WAREHOUSE, 
occasioned by an Auctioneer’s having the ground-floor of the Oratory in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, [above which was the rostrum of the celebrated orator Henley. ] 


Dissimili domus una duos tenet arte tumentes ; 
Precones ambo, Nummus utrique Deus. 
Queris, Quis prior est fama meritisve ; superna 
Cui pars verbose, vel datur ima, domus ? 
Supra Preco Dei—strepit infra Preco Bonorum : 
Hic bona queis opus est venditat, ILLE Sonum. 
PHILOLOGUS. 


All of these, if I recollect rightly, were supplied by Johnson, as were the 
copies in the same numbers, of some Latin lines on Dr. Radcliffe, by Noel 
Broxholme, and of some on the death of George Prince of Denmark, by 
Dr. Aldrich. Johnson’s first prose contribution that can now be recog- 
nised appeared in the Magazine for July, and bore the signature Evsutvs. 
It is headed, “ Remarkable Example in a Prince and Subject,” and its 
contents are extraordinary. Beginning with directing attention to some 
interesting matters to be found in Du Halde’s China, of which Mr. Cave 
was then printing a translation made by Guthrie and Green, it proceeds to 
relate an occurrence which had recently occurred at home—when, at the 
baptism of King George the Third, the Marquess of , as the Lord of 
the Bedchamber then in waiting, had successfully asserted his claim to 
stand as proxy for the Elector of Hesse, the child’s maternal grandfather, 
although the Prince of Wales had at first appointed “ a noble Duke.” 

In the Magazine for Nov. 1738, appeared (signed S. J.) “‘ The Life of 
Father Paul Sarpi, author of the History of the Council of Trent: for 
printing a new Translation of which, by S. Jonnson, we have publish’d 
proposals,” 
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These were the most remarkable contributions of Johnson during the 
first year of his retainder in our service ; but Cave did not spare him in any 
respect. His aid was required in almost every department,—to take the 
place of Mr. Moses Browne and Mr. John Duick as poetical referee °, to 
assume the office of judge on the prize verses, to make selections from im- 
portant new books, such as Du Halde’s China, to answer the queries of 
correspondents, and, above all, to put into shape the imperfect notes of the 
Debates in Parliament. All these points will be found mentioned in a 
letter P written by Johnson to Cave, in September, 1738, in answer to 
one in which his taskmaster had “ seemed to insinuate that he had pro- 
mised more than he was ready to perform.” 

The business of the Debates involves a history of so much interest, as 
well in Johnson’s share of it, as in other respects, that it will afford me 
ample materials for a distinct chapter. 

In one of Johnson’s earliest letters to Cave, he writes,—‘‘ I have com- 
posed a Greek epigram to Eliza, and think she ought to be celebrated in 
as many languages as Lewis le Grand.” Miss Elizabeth Carter was a 
young lady whose learned accomplishments were then the subject of much 
admiration. Born in December, 1707, she had not yet attained the age of 
twenty-one. Her first production inserted in the Magazine was in April, 
1734, p. 247, being an enigma upon Fire4. In 1735 she contributed a 
translation of the 30th ode of Anacreon, which was signed CaMILta ; 
but in 1738, when her communications were numerous, she usually called 
herself Exiza. It was under that signature that she sent us the enigma, 
or “ riddle,” upon a Dream, printed in the Magazine for Feb. 1738, p. 99, 
and the subject of Johnson’s Greek epigram above mentioned, which, 
with its Latin version, appeared in the number for April, p. 211. The lady 
readily replied in both languages (May, p. 272). In the following July 
(p. 372), Johnson paid her a still more elegant compliment :— 

Ad Eisam Porr Horto Lauros carpentem. 
Elysios Popi dum ludit leta per hortos, 
En avida lauros carpit Elisa manu. 
Nil opus est furto. Lauros tibi, dulcis Elisa, 
Si neget optatas Popus, Apollo dabit. 





° “The ‘ Verses to Lady Firebrace’ may be had when you please, for you know that 
such a subject neither deserves much thought nor requires it.” This refers to the 
“Verses to Lady F——ce at Bury Assizes,” which appeared in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MacazinE for Sept. 1738, p.486. “It seems quite unintelligible,” remarks Mr. Croker, 
“how these six silly lines should be the production of Johnson,”’—though they have 
always been printed among his poetical works. They begin,— 

** At length must Suffolk’s beauties shine in vain, 
So long renowned in B——n’s deathless strain ?”’ 
“ Johnson (adds Mr. Croker) I suppose never saw her; the lines, if his at all, were made, 
we see, to order, and probably paid for.” Whence the order originated, it is now diffi- 
cult to say; but I am able to give the name of the person designated in the second line. 
He was.a well-known character in Bury St. Edmund’s, who went by the name of Count 
Bryan; and who had written several poetical pieces which were inserted in the Maga- 
zine, some of which are now curious for the allusions they make to the principal families 
then resident in his neighbourhood. See “The Ladies at Bury Fair,” in vol. i. 445; 
“The Glories of Bury,” in vol. iii. 657; and other pieces in vol. v. 323, 325, 733; 
vol. viii. 98, 99. The lines attributed to Johnson must have been intended to provoke 
this Suffolk poet to fresh efforts. 

P Inserted in Boswell’s Life. 

§ A riddle, “Coceval with the world,” &c., unsigned. It was answered by Sylvius 
(John Duick) in June, 1735, p- 321, in some lines addressed “To Miss Cant—R, author 
of the Riddle in Nov. 1734.” In p. 379 the young lady replied to Sylvius, “Un- 
skilled in numbers,” &c. 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XLVI. Nn 
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The incident upon which these lines were founded was a real one, which 
had been witnessed, if not by Johnson himself, by Cave or Birch. The 
youthful poetess, with becoming modesty, answered, next month’, both in 
Latin and English : — 

“ En marcet Laurus, nec quicquam juvit Elizam 
Furtim sacrilega diripuisse manu : 
Illa petit sedem magis aptam, tempora Port; 
Et florere negat pauperiore solo.” 


“ In vain Eliza’s daring hand 

Usurp’d the laurel bough ; 

Remov’d from Pope’s, the wreath must fade 
On ev’ry meaner brow. 

Thus gay Exotics, when transferr’d 
To climates not their own, 

Lose all their lovely bloom, and droop 
Beneath a paler sun.” ELiza. 


Cave now undertook to publish Miss Carter’s poetical productions in the 
quarto form then customary; and they formed a pamphlet of twenty-two 
pages, on the title-page of which stands the view of St. John’s Gate. Be- 
fore the end of the same year Miss Carter had translated, and Cave had 
printed, a translation of Crousaz’s Examen of Pope's Essay on Man; 
and in 1739 there proceeded from the press of St. John’s Gate, Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophy Explained for the Use of the Ladies, translated from 
the Italian of Signor Algarotti. In both of these works she was en- 
couraged by the advice of Johnson, who also advised her to undertake the 
translation of Boethius de Consolatione, “ because there is prose and verse ; 
and to put her name to it when published*’.” In after life they entertained 
the highest respect for each other, but were not on intimate terms, as 
may be concluded from the single letter of Johnson to the lady bearing the 
date 1756, which appears in the memoirs of Boswell. 

I should be glad to shew, at greater space than now remains to me, how 
much Miss Carter, and Johnson, and Savage, and Sylvanus Urban himself, 
as well as many other deserving persons, were indebted at this period to 
the kindly offices of that amiable and intelligent person, the Reverend 
Thomas Birch, afterwards better known as Dr. Birch, Secretary of the 
Royal Society, Director of the Society of Antiquaries, and a Trustee of the 
British Museum. This worthy gentleman, without the advantage of a 
university education, raised himself to an eminent station in society, and 
to respect as a useful historical writer, by his own assiduity and talents. 
He was our near neighbour, living in St. John’s-street, opposite to Mr. 
Bettenham the printer; and was ready to afford us occasional assistance, 
as in the decision on the prize poems, which | mentioned in my last chap- 
ter, in communicating with his numerous literary friends, and also with his 
political connections, in respect to the parliamentary debates. But his time 
was too fully occupied in the great work in which he had engaged, the 
English edition of Bayle’s General Dictionary, in conjunction with the 
Rev. J. P. Bernard, Mr. Lockman, and Mr. Sale, to allow him to become a 
frequent contributor to the Magazine. Johnson, appreciating his bio- 
graphical skill, addressed to him, in Dec. 1738, a Greek epigram, which 
was published in the Magazine for that month, p. 654, and the same in a 





® Vol. viii. p. 429. In the same place are three translations of Johnson’s epigram, 
by Alexis, Mr. Stephen Duck, and Urbanus. 
* Letter of Cave to Birch, Nov. 28, 1738. 
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Latin version in the following number, p. 94; and he always continued 
Dr. Birch’s “‘ most affectionate humble servant,” as several letters printed 
in Boswell still manifest. 

Towards the wayward and erratic Savage, the steady and systematic 
Birch proved a constant, unfailing friend. It has been said that Johnson 
formed his acquaintance with Savage at St. John’s Gatet. I do not think 
that was the case. Savage was a person so thoroughly known throughout 
the literary world of London", that I believe he had been introduced to 
Johnson before the latter found his way to Clerkenwell, and that they were 
already intimate associates during Johnson’s first sojourn in London in the 
year 1737. Whatever doubts may have arisen on the point, Savage was 
certainly “the friend” who, in the exordium of Johnson’s satire on Lon- 
don, is described as ‘‘ injur'd Thales,” then about to ‘“‘ bid the town fare- 
well,” and fix his residence ‘‘ on Cambria’s solitary shore.” It is true that 
Savage did not actually leave London for Swansea until some time after *, 
nor, when he started, did he embark upon the Thames; but his intention 
of leaving was talked of long before it was executed; and it is remarkable 
that we can trace both Savage and Johnson to a residence at Greenwich’. 
“The seat that gave Eliza birth” was familiar to each of them; and why 
should we doubt that they had visited it in company? 

* On Thames’s banks, in silent thought we stood 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood.” 
The lines which have been thought to point to Savage’s unfortunate homi- 
cide with a satire too severe for friendship*,— 
“ Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest,”— 
are in fact (with the preceding couplet) derived directly from the original 
passage in Juvenal, besides that they had too many other and more exact 
fulfilments in modern life than the fatal accident of Savage, to convey any 
particular reflection upon him. On the other hand, the following lines, put 
into the mouth of Thales, exactly describe Savage’s sentiments of inde- 
pendence : — 
“ But what, my friend, what hope remains for me, 
Who start at theft, and blush at perjury ? 


Who scarce forbear, though Britain’s court he sing, 
To pluck a titled poet’s borrow’d wing ; 





t Mr. Boswell says,—“ As Savage’s misfortunes and misconduct had reduced him to 
the lowest state of wretchedness as a writer for bread, his visits to St. John’s Gate 
naturally brought Johnson and him together.” But Savage was not strictly a pro- 
fessional author, such as Johnson. He was a poet, and dependent on his poetry for his 
living, but he lived more upon his friends than his poetry. His personal visits to 
St. John’s Gate were not frequent. 

« “Wherever he came, his address secured him friends, whom his necessities soon 
alienated ; so that he had, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance than any man ever 
before attained, there being scarcely any person eminent on any account to whom he 
= not known, or whose character he was not, in some degree, able to delineate.”— 

ohnson, 

* “ London,” remarks Mr. Boswell, “ was published in May, 1738, and Savage did 
not set out for Wales till July, 1739.” Boswell had further been assured that Jolson 
said he was not acquainted with Savage when he wrote his London; but he had not 
himself heard Johnson say so. This evidence is surely insufficient for Mr. Croker assum- 
ing “ the fact—that ‘ London’ was written before Johnson knew Savage.” 

¥ Savage writes to Birch from Greenwich on the 14th of May, 1735,—“ I have been 
here some days for the benefit of the air’ Johnson, we have before seen, was lodging 
at Greenwich when he wrote to Cave in July, 1737. 

* “ One of the severest strokes in the satire touched Savage's sorest point.”— Croker. 
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A statesman’s logick unconvine’d can hear, 

And dare to slumber o’er the Gazetteer ; 

Despise a fool in half his pens‘on drest, 

And strive in vain to laugh at Clodio’s (originally H——y or Hervey’s) jest.” 

The allusion in the second of these couplets to plucking the wing of the 

“titled poet,” or Laureate, who sang the court of Britain, is applicable to 
no one with the like meaning, or with much meaning at all, but to the 
author of the Volunteer Laureate. There are some remarkable passages 
in Johnson’s description of Savage’s precarious mode of life, which give 
a painful picture of what he endured, and Johnson in some measure 
shared :— 


“ He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and passed the night sometimes in 
mean houses, which are set open at night to any casual wanderers ; sometimes in cellars, 
among the riot and filth of the meanest and most profligate of the rabble ; and some- 
times, when he had no money to support even the expenses of these receptacles, walked 
about the streets till he was weary, and lay down in the summer upon a bulk’, or in 
the winter, with his associates in poverty, among the ashes of a glass-house. 

“ In this manner were passed those days and those nights which nature had enabled 
him to have employed in elevated speculations, useful studies, or pleasing conversa- 
tion. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-house, among thieves and beggars, was to be 
found the author of The Wanderer,—the man of exalted sentiments, extensive views, 
and curious observations,—the man whose remarks on life might have assisted the 
statesman, whose ideas of virtue might have enlightened the moralist, whose eloquence 
might have influenced senates, and whose delicacy might have polished courts.” 


“Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be solicited for small 
sums ;” but he always asked favours of this kind without the least submission 
or apparent consciousness of dependence. “ When once gently reproached 
by a friend,”—and there is no doubt that friend was Johnson himself,— 
* for submitting to live upon a subscription, and advised rather by a reso- 
lute exertion of his abilities to support himself,’ he could not be persuaded 
to relinquish the plan he had formed for a life in the country, of which he 
had no knowledge but from pastorals and songs. Such was the man who, 
deeply versed in all the phases of London society, and twelve years the 
senior of Johnson, offered irresistible attractions to the inquiring and re- 
flective mind of the young author of The Rambler. It was Savage's ac- 
complished skill in “all the graces of conversation’’ that formed his great 
merit in the eyes of Johnson. ‘“ He was never vehement or loud, but at 
once modest and easy, open and respectful; his language was vivacious 
and elegant, and equally happy upon grave and humorous subjects.” “ He 
was naturally inquisitive,’ and as ready to impart as to ask for in- 
formation :— 


“Such was the man (remarks Boswell) of whom it is difficult to speak impartially, 
without wondering that he was for some time the intimate companion of Johnson ; for 
his character was marked by profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude ; yet, as he undoubt- 
edly had a warm and vigorous, though unregulated, mind, had seen life in all its 
varieties, and been much in the company of the statesmen and wits of his time, he 
could communicate to Johnson an abundant supply of such materials as his philo- 
sophical curiosity most eagerly desired. [Here follows the passage as to St. John’s 
Gate, the literal accuracy of which I have already controverted. | 

“It is melancholy to reflect that Johnson and Savage were sometimes in such ex- 
treme indigence, that they could not pay for a lodging; so that they have wandered 





* Bulks were excrescences of the shops, now cleared away from our crowded thorough- 
fares, except perhaps in such places as Clare-market, which retain their primitive 
aspect. They were wooden stands, or boxes, on which a porter could set down his 
load, certain wares might be displayed, and beneath which, shutters, baskets, or barrels, 
could be packed away. 
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together whole nights in the street. Yet in these almost incredible scenes of distress, 
we may suppose that Savage mentioned many of the anecdotes with which Johnson 
enriched the life of his unhappy companion and those of other poets. 

“He told Sir Joshua Reynolds that one night in particular, when Savage and he 
walked round St. James’s-square for want of a lodging, they were not at all depressed 
by their situation; but, in high spirits and brimful of patriotism, traversed the square 
for several hours, inveighed against the minister, and resolved they would stand by 
their country !” 

Savage died at Bristol on the last day of July, 1743, and in the Maga- 
zine for the following month Johnson announced his intention to write his 
Life. It appeared as an octavo volume in February, 1744, and it placed 
its author's reputation as a prose writer as high as his poetical fame had 
been raised by his London. Cave gave him for this book the sum of 
fifteen guineas. Shortly after, Mr. Walter Harte, author of a Life of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, was dining with Cave at St. John’s Gate, and in the 
course of conversation highly praised the new book. When Cave next 
met him he remarked, ‘‘ You made a poor man very happy t’other day.” 
** How could that be ?”’ replied Harte: ‘ nobody was there but ourselves.” 
Cave reminded him that he had sent a plate of victuals behind the screen : 
there sat Johnson, who did not choose to appear, on account of the shabbi- 
ness of his dress ; but he afterwards expressed high delight at the enco- 
niums on his book which he had overheard. 

Such was the dependent state of Samuel Johnson in the year 1744. 





THE FAUSSETT COLLECTION OF ANGLO-SAXON 
ANTIQUITIES:*. 


Sucn of our readers as were present at the Archeological Congress at 
Canterbury, in September, 1844, will remember the interest which was ex- 
cited by what we may fairly designate as the “discovery” of a treasure of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities in a neighbouring parish. It was known from the 
work of Douglas that a zealous, if not a very skilful, antiquary of his day, 
the Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Heppington, near Canterbury, had made exten- 
sive excavations among the early Saxon cemeteries of East Kent, and that 
he had collected from them a large number of antiquities of a very re- 
markable character; but there was not more than a vague notion, even among 
a few of the most zealous of our antiquaries, that that collection still ex- 
isted, and that it remained undisturbed in the same place where it had been 
first deposited, The archeologists were invited from Canterbury to Hep- 
pington, inspected with admiration Bryan Faussett’s collection, and the six 
or seven volumes of the journal of his excavations, returned to Canterbury to 
express their admiration of what they had seen, and talked much of the pro- 
priety of publishing the journal. Nobody, however, came forward with 
money to support such an undertaking, and, as the attention of antiquaries 
was called to more accessible objects, this remarkable collection seemed to 
be falling back into the same oblivion in which it had remained so long, 





* “Tnventorium Sepulchrale: an Account of some Antiquities dug up at Gilton, 
Kingston, Sibertswold, Barfriston, Beakesbourne, Chartham, and Crundale, in the 
county of Kent, from a.D. 1757 to a.D. 1773. By the Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Hep- 
pington. Edited, from the original manuscript in the possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., 
with Notes and Introduction, by Charles Roach Smith.” (London, 4to., Printed for 
the subscribers only.) 
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Death, however, came in his due course, and made a change in the pro- 
prietorship, and the new inheritor of the Faussett property thought proper 
to offer the collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities with the manuscripts for 
sale. This took place somewhere about two years ago. They were first 
offered to the British Museum, and the circumstances of their rejection by 
the trustees of that establishment are too well known for us to dwell upon 
them here; the Faussett collection of antiquities passed into the hands of 
the munificent and judicious collector, Joseph Mayer, Esq., of Liverpool, of 
whose extensive and celebrated museum it now forms a part. Antiquaries 
in general have thus had cause to rejoice in its fate, for one of Mr. Mayer’s 
first cares after obtaining possession of them was to undertake the publica- 
tion of Faussett’s manuscript Journal, with a series of engravings of all the 
articles of the collection itself which seemed worthy of being engraved. We 
need say no more in commendation of the manner in which this work has 
been edited than that it was entrusted to the care of Mr. C. Roach Smith. 
Bryan Faussett’s manuscript was simply a descriptive Journal of his 
successive excavations, and of the discoveries to which they led; fortu- 
nately for its utility, without throwing the articles together according to 
any antiquarian or theoretical classification, either as to their individuality 
according to the graves in which they were found, or in their groups as 
separate cemeteries. These groups were separated at considerable dis- 
tances, and had no immediate connection with each other. The first group 
that Faussett examined and described was found at a place called Gilton, 
in the parish of Ash, near Sandwich, and was brought to light in the digging 
of a sandpit. The second group, which was a very rich one, was found in 
the parish of Kingston, between Canterbury and Dover. The third was 
found at Sibertswold Down, in the parish adjoining to Ash; the fourth in 
the parish of Barfriston, so well known for its interesting Norman church ; 
and the two others in the parishes of Beakesbourne and Chartham. Another 
group which Faussett explored, in the parish of Crundale, was purely 
Roman, with no apparent intermixture of Saxon interments. Sometimes all 
outward indication of these cemeteries is now gone, and they are only dis- 
covered by accidental digging; but more commonly, where they occur on 
the Kentish downs, which have not been disturbed by cultivation, the 
small mounds or barrows which covered each grave remain, in a more or 
less perfect condition, to point them out to our notice. The accompanying 
sketch of Barfriston Down, taken c. 1854, will give our readers the best 
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notion of the manner in which these mounds or barrows are grouped to- 
ether. 

. So much has been written and said on the subject of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities during the last few years, that it is quite unnecessary for us now to 
tell our readers in general terms of the endless variety of objects which 
these graves contain. Bryan Faussett’s Journal derives much of its value 
from the circumstance that he has in most cases let these various objects 
speak for themselves, instead of confusing the reader with heaps of ground- 
less conjectures, which are the greatest bane of archeological science. Of 
many of these objects—we may venture to say, of the great majority—the 
character and uses are sufficiently obvious; but this is not the case with 
others, many of which will only be explained by further discoveries and a 
larger field of comparison; and it is but just to state that the publication 
of the volume before us has furnished very valuable materials for that com- 
parison, which already give us some new lights. In the brief review of the 
contents of such a volume which our limited space will allow, we will rather 
allude to a few particular points than attempt to give any condensed view 
of the whole. 

The circumstance which strikes us most on opening this volume and 
glancing over its beautiful plates, is the quantity and rich character of the 
jewelry and of the other objects of personal ornament which these ceme- 
teries have yielded to the collector, and which bespeak a very considerable 
degree of social refinement and of skill in manufacture. It shews us that 
the reputation enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths in the middle ages 
was not unmerited. A good example of the general style of this orna- 
mentation is furnished in the accompanying cut of the two parts of a girdle, 




















clasp, or buckle, found at Gilton, in the parish of Ash. “It is presumed,” 
observes Mr. Roach Smith, “ that fig. 1. was riveted upon the opposite side 
of the girdle, so that when it was fastened, fig. 2 became united in front of 
the body. Fig. 1. was fabricated in this manner :—upon an oblong plate 
of silver gilt was laid a smaller plate of gold, covered with delicately worked 
figures in gold wire, twisted or notched ; upon the edges of this plate, and 
extending to the borders of the larger one, was soldered a frame of silver 
set with garnets upon reticulated gold-foil; it was then riveted to the 
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girdle at both ends. The buckle attachment is constructed in the same 
manner with silver bosses gilded.” 

Among what are supposed to have been personal ornaments, we may 

instance the occurrence in a few instances of a ball of crystal, generally 

— about an inch and a half in 

diameter. The example repre- 

sented in the accompanying cut 

was found by Faussett in a 

grave on Kingston Down. Two 

such crystal balls have been 

found in graves on Chessel 

Down, in the Isle of Wight, by 

. Mr. Hillier. They have been 

= found also in the Frankish 

graves on the other side of the 

Channel, The old writers ima- 

_ gined—one can hardly under- 

stand why—that these crystal balls were instruments of magic. It is 

evident, from portions of the mounting which are sometimes found with 

them, that they were suspended to some part of the person. It is re- 

markable also that the graves in which they have been found seem to 

have been those of persons of greater wealth, if not of greater rank, than 

those of the generality of the interments ; which would lead one to suggest 

whether the ball of crystal may not itself have been in some way or other 

emblematical of rank—a notion which was often attached to crystal in the 

middle ages. It might be alleged in support of this notion, that a similar 

ball of crystal was found in the tomb of King Childeric, opened at Tournai 

in the year 1653, and it may have some relation to the ball which became 

at a later period one of the insignia of the imperial dignity, and has been 
supposed to represent the globe of the earth. 

With regard to another object which was evidently attached to the person, 

Mr. Akerman has latterly made the rather unfortunate suggestion that it may 

be a briquet or steel for striking a light. The accompanying example, which 





was found at Osengal, in the Isle of Thanet, is taken from Mr. Smith’s 
introduction to Faussett’s Journal. Its resemblance to the same part of 
the medieval gipcitre would naturally suggest to us that it is the clasp of 
a small bag or purse, and on this example there are distinct traces of the 
material of which the bag was made. Other examples have been found 
under circumstances which leave no doubt of this being the correct 
explanation of them, and one found at Chessel Down, with a bronze rim, 
or binding, which went entirely round the purse, is engraved in the first 
part of Mr. Hillier’s excellent History of the Isle of Wight. 

In one article the Kentish Anglo-Saxon graves are remarkably deficient ; 
that is, pottery. The reason of this deficiency is partly, no doubt, because 
it is evident that it was not the practice of the Kentish Saxons to burn 
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their dead, so that we do not find funereal urns in their burial-places. It is 
somewhat curious, too, that the pottery found in the Kentish graves, con- 
sisting chiefly of articles for domestic use, resembles that found in the 
Frankish graves in Normandy, rather than that found in other parts of 
England,—as though the Saxons in Kent had imported it from the opposite 
coast of Gaul. The funereal urns are chiefly found in cemeteries in the 
district occupied by the different branches of the Angle race,—as in East- 
Anglia, Mercia, Lincolnshire (Middle Anglia), and Northumbria ; and 
they are very peculiar in style. The two examples here given were found 


respectively at Kingston, near Derby, and at Little Wilbraham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and will serve to give a general notion of their character. 
Urns of this character are not met with in the Kentish graves, although 
one or two occur in the Faussett collection, on one of which Mr. Roach 
Smith was not a little surprised to discover a sepulchral inscription, and to 
find, moreover, that that inscription was Roman. The inscription is— 

D. M. 


LAELIAE 
RVFINAE 


VIXIT. A. XIII. 
M. III. D. VI. 


Mr. Smith communicated a note on this inscription, through Mr. Wright, 
to the Ethnological section of the British Association at the meeting at Glas- 
gow, last year, which has been printed in the new volume of the Report of 
the Association. We are inclined to agree with Mr. Smith in the opinion 
that this is one of two urns which Bryan Faussett is known to have ob- 
tained from Norfolk. He seemed in this paper rather inclined to modify 
his previously formed opinion, that these urns are purely Saxon, and to 
think that they may possibly belong to the very latest period of Roman 
rule, or to the intervening period between the separation of this province 
from the empire and its conquest by the Teutonic invaders. We are in- 
clined to adhere to the former opinion, which seems to be sustained by 
several significant facts, but in either case the question raised by this in- 
scription is a curious one. If it belongs to the close of the Roman period, 
it shews that down to the last the Roman inhabitants of this island still prac- 
tised cremation of the dead, and used pagan inscriptions and ceremonies—for 
the invocation Diis Manibus would not be used by Christians. If it be- 
longs to the Saxon period, it shews that a part of the old Roman population 
continued to exist in the island intermixed with the Saxons, but retaining 
their old customs. 

GENT. Maa. Vou. XLVI. oo 
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Faussett’s Journal of his discoveries is, as we have already intimated, 
little more than a bare enumeration of the articles he,found—a collection of 
materials, from which it is not easy to make an extract. An excellent in- 
troduction by Mr. Smith, in which the objects are classified and explained, 
gives this volume all the value of an elaborate treatise on Anglo-Saxon anti- 
tiquities. But the most attractive part of it is the beautiful series of plates, 
engraved by Mr. Fairholt, and coloured elaborately with the hand. They 
are, we think, the best pictorial representations of objects of antiquity we 
have ever seen. The volume is very appropriately dedicated to Mr. Mayer, 
an excellent portrait of whom accompanies it, and who, if it were possible 
to lessen the interest felt by antiquaries as to the locality where such a col- 
lection is preserved, by the manner in which they are described and en- 
graved, has certainly gone far towards producing that result. 





THE HISTORY OF THE SARACENS:?. 


A FairH and an empire numbering as its votaries and subjects the 
inhabitants of perhaps nearly a third part of the world, owe their 
origin to a camel-driver of Mecca, who commenced his life in penury, 
without friends and without resources. This wonderful and eventful 
drama, with its shifting scenes of successive dynasties, with its rapid 
transition from one country to another, forms the subject of Mr. Free- 
man’s lectures; and in them we are indebted to him for a graphic 
and vigorous narrative of this portion of Eastern history, valuable 
not only in its details, but also for its clear and comprehensive views 
of the bearings of the whole subject, its effects on Eastern and Western 
ge ay and of the character and capabilities of the system established 

y the Apostle of Islam. Of many of the periods thus brought under 
his consideration, Mr. Freeman has of necessity treated within the 
limits of a concise summary; but this will rather add to than detract 
from the interest of his narrative with those who, while they desire 
an accurate general survey of Mahometan conquests, would gladly 
be spared the wearisome details which on so many parts of Eastern his- 
tory have stamped the character of unbroken monotony, and which, 
while they baffle the powers of more than usually retentive memories, 
have the effect of rendering the whole subject to many minds utterly 
distasteful and repulsive. 

But although this character belongs only to certain periods and par- 
ticular countries, the intolerable sameness which accompanies an endless 
multiplicity of detail will at times overbalance the interest which more 
persevering students may take in the history regarded as a whole. This 
charge, however, cannot fairly be brought against the present volume, in 
which the form of a lecture has enabled the writer to present us with a 
vigorous narrative in a succession of vivid and faithful pictures; and 
whether the reader agrees or not with the several views advanced in 
them, or coincides in all his judgments of personal character, he will 
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find a forcible delineation of Mahometan history generally with its rela- 
tion to the outlying countries, whether of the Christian or heathen 
world. 

It is indeed this just appreciation of the character and working of the 
Mahometan system, and the substitution of truer views with regard to 
the Byzantine empire and its Ottoman conquerors, which imparts to 
this volume its special value. His estimate of individual merit may 
present topics on which some may give up a decisive verdict as hopeless, 
while others may be fairly permitted either in part or wholly to reject 
that of the writer. 

On a first survey of the whole subject we may be at a loss to pronounce 
whether the rapidity and the greatness of the changes at particular 
periods, or their slender final results, are matter of the greatest astonish- 
ment. While the Teutonic nations of Europe exhibit on the whole a 
progressive history, during which, amidst many apparent and some real 
retrograde movements, the several relations of ruler and subject have 
undergone a continual modification for the benefit of the whole state,— 
while they have displayed a constant tendency to substitute a just and 
impartial law for all men in place of irresponsible individual action, the 
Eastern world, in spite of the great apparent reform of the Prophet of 
Islam, in spite of the elevating character of certain portions of his teach- 
ing, and the beneficent sway of the best amongst their rulers, has con- 
tinued in all essential points unchanged from the days when Salmanas- 
sar and Nabucadonosor looked down with an impious pride on a host 
of abject and unresisting slaves. Nay, even Mahometanism itself, as 
Mr. Freeman has well shewn in his introductory lecture, while in many 
respects it has effected a great change for the better, has in others intro- 
duced permanent changes for the worse. The Cesar of Byzantium, the 
vicegerent of the Prophet at Damascus or Bagdad, were both despots: 
but the rule of the former was professedly based on, and guided by, a 
code of written laws; the latter governed as the hereditary representative 
of the Apostle of God, in all the plenitude of divinely delegated power. 
And if the check imposed on his arbitrary will by the possession of a 
spiritual authority was, as all must allow it to have been, an immense 
improvement on the sway of the old Assyrian and Babylonish tyrants 
who owned no restraint of law or conscience, still this very change ren- 
dered the hope of all further improvement utterly visionary and futile. 
It imposed some check on mere unthinking and impulsive action, but it 
established the principle of despotism on firmer grounds than ever. 
Thus again, if the corruption and licentiousness of Arabian society was 
balanced by European profligacy, and if the limits imposed by Mahomet 
for the lessening of this evil were undoubtedly beneficial, still as cer- 
tainly their sanction stereotyped the institution of polygamy. Finally, 
the Christian nations of Europe, while they possessed in their faith the 
very highest rules of action, and had set before them the standard of 
perfect righteousness, were yet left free in the choice of their civil polity, 
and could cultivate unchecked the several departments of human know- 
ledge, while the system of Mahomet, based on the will of a single man 
and intended to uphold the authority of a single ruler, professed to fur- 
nish a full civil as well as ecclesiastical code, and interfered with each 
man's personal concerns and the conduct of his daily life, and thus 
shaped or crushed the development of art, and science, and civilization. 
Hence also this system, founded as it was on an appeal to human pas- 
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sions, advanced to its culminating point with impetuous rapidity, and 
then exhibited the transient effects of earthly impulse and human zeal. 
Not thirty years had passed away from the death of the great lawgiver 
of Islam, before the murder of two of his vicegerents shewed how power- 
fully the elements of suspicion, jealousy, and hatred were at work to un- 
dermine the fabric of his power, and how speedily that power was de- 
generating into an ordinary Oriental despotism. 

But we should be dwelling too exclusively on the hidden but real de- 
fects of his system, were we to pass by the marvellous results attained 
by himself and his followers before the symptoms of that decay became 
manifest. Without deciding here whether it were the greatest earthly 
genius, accompanied by a full consciousness of personal rectitude and 
the conviction of a divine mission, or, on the other hand, the mere force 
of circumstances, which impelled Mahomet to enter on the course which 
issued in such momentous consequences, we have before us the undoubted 
facts that a nation made up of disunited and frequently hostile tribes was 
by him consolidated into one political body ; that it was by him inspired 
with an irresistible zeal, and having laid aside old idolatries, and ex- 
changed its superstitions for faith in one living God, went forth to en- 
force its doctrines on others at the sword’s point ; that the fugitive from 
Mecca found himself in a few years at the head of a vast confederacy 
and an invincible army, and was enabled in kingly guise to address 
himself to Khosru and Heraclius, the representatives of Cesar and 
Artaxerxes; that his successors advanced with unabated energy on the 
career of conquest to which the fugitive who had preached meekness at 
Medina had committed himself with insatiable eagerness; that by them 
the Roman empire was shorn of its fairest, if not its most important, 
provinces; that in no more than three battles the power of the Per- 
sian Sassanide was shattered, and their last representative, Yezdijird, 
the last national sovereign of Persia, fled from the field of Nahavend to 
die an exile by the hand of an assassin. 

But before this had come to pass, the brightest days of Islam were 
already ended. The stormy Caliphate of Othman was drawing to its 
close; a magnificent and voluptuous luxury was taking the place of the 
stern virtues of Abu-Bekr and of Omar; and political dissensions were 
paving the way for the civil wars which distracted the unhappy reign of 
the brave and chivalrous Ali. And thus, in less than thirty years from 
the death of Mahomet, in the midst of strife and confusion, fomented by 
the most favoured of his wives, the daughter of Abu-Bekr, the dynasty 
of his own personal comrades closed, and the son of Ali bartered away 
for his life the inalienable spiritual rights which he possessed as Vicar 
of the Prophet, to the bitterest of that Prophet’s enemies. Still (al- 
though at this point the sect of the Shiahs, or followers of Ali, took its 
rise, and maintained that Hassan could never strip himself of his spiritual 
title, and that therefore his rival was possessed of the mere temporal 
power of the Caliphate,) the idea, nevertheless, on which the Moslem 
system was founded continued in theory unimpaired, and Moawiyah, the 
first of the Ommiads, claimed to govern as the sole rightful representa- 
tive of the Prophet. Then followed a period of ninety years, at the end 
of which, a.p. 750, a civil war transferred the Caliphate from the de- 
scendants of Ommiah to those of Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet; but 
during this period, fraught with momentous events, the head of the 
Moslem world was lapsing more and more into the vulgar Eastern tyrant, 
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while the arms of his people were victorious everywhere except against 
the Cesar of Constantinople, from whom the lord of Islam was driven 
to purchase peace at the cost of an annual tribute. Thus again, although 
the Caliphate, after its transference by Almansor, the second of the Om- 
miads, from Damascus to Bagdad, increased in outward splendour and 
material resources, the greatest prize of Moslem hopes continued unat- 
tained; and after the arms of the Saracen had under Tarik extended 
their dominion into Spain, and under Catibah into the birthplace of the 
Seljukian Sultans, the land between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, the 
vigour of old Rome enabled Leo the Isaurian to beat back from the 
walls of Constantinople a second Saracen invasion, and to avert from 
Europe a peril far more pressing and more terrible than that which 
Charles Martel dissipated on the plain of Tours. But when, five years 
after the overthrow of the Ommiads, the fugitive Abdalrahman revived 
their dynasty in Spain, the idea of the Caliphate was set aside in fact as 
well as in theory; and rival Caliphs from Bagdad and Cordova challenged 
the obedience of all the Faithful. This position and these claims were 
indeed forced upon the Spanish Caliph. The vicegerent of Mahomet 
was primarily a pontiff, or a preacher, as we may please to style him, 
who had grown subsequently into a temporal ruler; and this idea affected 
immediately every sect and every rebellion, whether successful or other- 
wise. If any sought to impugn the temporal sway of the Caliph, they 
could only do so by calling in question his spiritual title; and by con- 
sequence, every sect which shook off its religious obedience was driven 
into open rebellion, and had to be put down by force of arms; while, 
in like manner, every successful opponent laid claim to the same spiri- 
tual allegiance which he had refused to his former sovereign. 
Henceforth the several Moslem dynasties, as they had sunk to the 
level of ordinary Oriental tyrannies, go through the course which from 
the dawn of history seems to have been allotted to all Eastern kingdoms. 
Two or three vigorous princes, two or three profligate and incapable 
despots helpless in the hands of unscrupulous and over-powerful vice- 
roys, who lord it over the head of Islam, as the Mayors of the Palace 
over the contemptible Merovingians, and then a humiliating fall, utterly 
devoid of all heroism and dignity—sum up their successive phases. 
Thus, when the Bagdad Caliphate had risen to its greatest splendour 
under Haroun Al Raschid, the fifth Abbasside ruler, (the contemporary 
of Charlemagne, but more familiarly known as the hero of the Thousand 
Nights of Arabian romance, ) it hastened from his time and by his acts to 
its downfall. The subdivision of his dominions amongst his three sons 
sowed the seeds of future faction and dissension, while it shewed more 
clearly than ever how completely the notion of a spiritual power had 
been abandoned. Al Amin, the eldest of his sons, to whom he left the 
Caliphate, was overthrown by his brother Almamoun, from whom he had 
sought to take his viceregal throne in Khorassan. Almamoun, on his 
success, assigned his own former dominions to his general, Taher Zul- 
yemnin, in gratitude for his services; and from him sprang the dynasty 
of the Taherites. Such was the most seemly origin of the many king- 
doms nominally subordinate, but really independent, which were fast 
impairing the powers of the Caliph. Others started into existence from 
the open resistance of the imperial deputies; and the Caliph was forced 
to bestow on the successful rebel some high-sounding title which justified 
his opposition. Not unfrequently he was compelled to transfer such 
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titles from a weaker to a more powerful chieftain, who still, however, 

rofessed himself the loyal subject of the descendant of the Prophet. 
Mesuvhile the throne of Bagdad was becoming the sport of the Turkish 
mercenary guards, who, with the one exception that they chose their 
princes from the reigning family, changed at will, like the Preetorians of 
old Rome, the ruler who claimed the allegiance of the whole body of the 
Faithful. To escape from this intolerable tyranny, the Calipah Al 
Mostekfi, in less than a century and a half from the death of Haroun, 
appealed for succour to Ahmed, the prince of the Dilemite dynasty, 
which had recently acquired power in a great part of ancient Persia. 
But the deliverer of the Caliph soon became his oppressor and tormen- 
tor; the disputes of Ahmed’s successors for his title of Prince of Princes 
kept Bagdad in commotion for more than a century, until the Caliph Al 
Kayem was deposed by one of them, who substituted the name of the 
rival Fatimite Caliph who ruled in Egypt. 

This powerful dynasty owed its existence to the sectarian feuds which 
divided the followers of Ali amongst themselves, just as their whole body 
was at variance with the orthodox Sonnites, who upheld the reigning 
family. For several generations the descendants of Ali led lives of 
seclusion and asceticism, interrupted occasionally by the outbreak of a 
rebellion which they headed, but more generally contented with a theo- 
retical claim to the obedience of all true believers, which they enforced 
by the sanctity of their conduct. But the death of the sixth Imam, 
Jaffer, gave rise to dissensions which issued in the establishment of a 
rival Caliphate. His eldest son, Ishmael, having died before him, Jaffer 
left his nominal authority to another son, Moussa. This arrangement 
was contested by many of his followers, who refused their obedience to 
any but the descendants of Ishmael. The new sect proceeded to assign 
higher honours to the son of Jaffer than the whole Shiah body had be- 
stowed on the family of Ali. One of Ishmael’s professed descendants, 
named Mahomet, acquired under the title of Al Mehdi, or the Leader, 
a considerable power in Africa, and left behind him a dynasty of princes 
called after him the Almohades, who styled themselves Fatimite Caliphs, 
from Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet, and wife of Ali. 

Thus at the deposition of Al Kayem, the Ishmaelite sect, which at a 
somewhat later period gave birth to the horrible fraternity of the Assas- 
sins, could for a moment boast of something like an undivided Eastern 
Caliphate ; but the despised descendants of Abbas had appealed for 
succour to a far more formidable deliverer than Ahmed the Dilemite : 
and at his summons the Seljuk, Togrel Beg, came from the lands beyond 
the Oxus, to rescue nominally the Commander of the Faithful, to extend 
really his own power. This great prince was the third of the dynasty of 
Seljuk the Turk, who, leaving the ruler of the Chozars, became a Ma- 
hometan and rose to power at Samarcand. His grandson, Togrel, be- 
came possessed of a far greater empire by the overthrow of the Ghazne- 
vide, or first Turkish dynasty in Persia. But the Seljukian, like the 
Ommiad and Abbasside, rulers, experienced the fate of ordinary Oriental 
monarchs. Togrel’s immediate successors, Alp Arslan and Malek Shah, 
advanced their power to its highest point ; after them the usual tale of 
subdivision and internal faction is repeated, until their house fell before 
the third Turkish dynasty of the Chorasmians. 

The days of the Abbasside Caliphs were now drawing to their close. 
In the early part of the thirteenth century Jenghiz Khan came with 
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his wild hordes from the distant land of the Mogul ; scarcely fifty years 
later, Hulaku, the brother of Mangu Khan, who sat on the throne of 
Jenghiz, overthrew in the person of Al Mostassem the empire of the 
Abbassides. The year of the sack of Bagdad is the same as that of 
the birth of Othman, the founder of the » cany | of the Ottomans, the 
youngest branch of the Turkish family, which has furnished a longer 
succession of powerful and able sovereigns than any other monarchy, 
whether of the East or West. 

Thus was the Mahometan world exhibiting a history which in many 
respects furnished a close analogy to the Roman. This analogy Mr. 
Freeman has ably and clearly pointed out, and with it has refuted some 
fallacies which have recently been popular. 

Both empires were — bound up with their religion; Christian 
and Roman had from the fourth century become synonymous terms; 
while the authority of the Caliph was in its origin essentially a religious 
one. But the greatest triumphs of either faith were to be achieved 
neither by the Roman nor the Saracen. "What the Teutonic races were 
to Rome, that the Turks were to Islam. The former, in destroying the 
dominion of the Cesars, and overthrowing the civilization of the ancient 
world, adopted the religion of those whom they had conquered, and 
breathed a fresh spirit into an old and effete society. In a similar way, 
the Turk achieved for the Moslem faith what the Saracens had never 
been able to accomplish. To these, the mountain range of Taurus pre- 
sented a barrier which they could not pass: twice had the armies of the 
Caliph been beaten back from the walls of Byzantium, while the repre- 
sentative of the Cesars sat on his throne long after the last Saracen 
Caliph had been laid in his grave. The greatest achievement of Moslem 
aspiration was reserved for the Ottoman Turk ; and the house of Othman 
has reigned for four centuries in that city towards which the descendants 
of Moawiyah turned their eyes in vain. 

In fact, the creed of Mahomet seems to exhibit a charmed power of 
drawing successive races within its circle. The Turkish dynasties of 
Khorassan, the Ghaznevid, Seljukian, and Chorasmian, raise the faith of 
the prophet to a higher power, while that of his descendants is on the 
wane. To the great Turkish race which included not those only which 
have been already named, but the Tartar also, and whose home was the 
western part of Central Asia, succeeded the savage Mogul from more 
eastern regions. With a Deistic form of religion the followers of these 
merciless conquerors united a most barbarous cruelty ; but after awhile 
their chiefs also felt the influence of the spell, and at the end of the 
thirteenth century Ghazan Khan professed himself a Moslem, and 
a hundred thousand Mogul warriors followed his example. 

In Persia the influence of the Moslem creed was throughout modified 
by the national spirit. The nation had, it is true, embraced the faith of 
the Prophet with wonderful rapidity when their last national sovereign, 
Yezdijird, fled from the field of Nahavend. But the Persian had not for- 
gotten the days of Artaxerxes three hundred years before ; and as that 
wonderful revival had been closely associated with the religion of Zoro- 
aster, so now, in receiving the doctrines of Islam, they seemed resolved 
to shew their real independence by receiving them in their own way. 
The sect of Ali appears from the first to have had a peculiar attraction 
for the Persian: this religious bond united him with the Turk, until at 
length, under Shah Ishmael, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
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that creed became the dominant religion of Persia. The Suffavean 
dynasty, so called from the Sheik Sefi of the days of Timour, was not 
indeed a national one; but their religious faith went far to redeem their 
foreign origin; and the Persian held it to be some compensation for 
adopting the faith of his conquerors, that a sect which had been publicly 
cursed by the Caliphs of Bagdad had enthroned one of its members on 
the seat of the Sassanide. The same national spirit prompted the 
legend that the first Ghaznevide, Sabektekin, was the legitimate de- 
scendant of Yezdijird. To run counter to this spirit by the profession of 
the Sonnite creed, was reserved for another deliverer of Persia, Tha- 
masp Kouli Khan, better known as Nadir Shah, the detestable devas- 
tator of Delhi. 

Nadir by this profession made himself in theory a less instead of 
a more arbitrary sovereign than his predecessors. Of all Mahometan 
empires, none was so completely absolute as the Suffavean dynasty of 
Persia: the Ottoman Padishah had, at least, the check of pontiffs and 
legal expounders, as well as of the written code furnished by the Koran ; 
but the Persian Shah, ruling solely as the representative of an invisible 
Imam, possessed of the entire authority of the Prophet himself, acknow- 
ledged no restraints, and felt no curb but that of his own conscience. 
But Mahometanism exhibited itself in a more beneficent phase in the 
great dynasty founded two centuries before the time of Nadir, by the 
Mogul, or practically the Turk Baber, in Hindostan. Baber himself rose, 
on the whole, far above ordinary Eastern conquerors; his son Hu- 
mayun learnt still further the lesson of moderation in a season of exile. 
But if the Moslem faith seemed to catch something of a tolerant spirit 
by its very contact with the passive creeds of Hindostan, the feeling of 
astonishment must almost have exceeded that of thankfulness, when the 
conquered race found itself under the righteous sway of a sovereign 
who, professedly a Mahometan, proclaimed the principle of universal 
toleration, and adhered to it with the most unswerving consistency 
through a reign of nine-and-forty years. But the equity of the im- 
mortal Akbar was after all an exotic, for which the soil of Islam could 
furnish no adequate nourishment; and in three generations after him 
Aurengzebe the magnificent and the faithless, swept away the reforms 
of his almost faultless predecessor. 

This brief summary of Saracenic history, and that of the nations con- 
nected with them, the wide scope of the subject has compelled us to 
give in our own words; we could scarcely have done so in those of 
Mr. Freeman without quoting half his volume. But what is the lesson 
which that history should teach us? What is the character and the 
value of the system of which that history is the issue? The question 
carries us at once to the character of the Apostle of Islam himself; and 
on this subject we cannot but regret to find Mr. Freeman employing 
expressions which we would hope that longer consideration may lead 
him to modify. We agree most heartily with his assertion that “ it 
shews very little confidence in our own system, not to be ready fully to 
recognize whatever amount of excellence may be found in that of our 
adversaries,” (p. 41). We fully believe that a great proportion of the 
evils of society in general are owing to the fault here reprobated. But 
it is equally certain that the greatest liar may at agiven time utter words 
of truth, and that the truth spoken by such a one is as much truth as if 
it came from the most veracious of mankind. But it would seem that 
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Mr. Freeman deliberately assumes the truth of a part of a man’s teach- 
ing and the equity of some of his actions as a voucher for the sincerity 
of his whole career, when we find him thus summing up :— 

“After all comes the great question, Was the man who effected in his own day so 
great a reform, an impostor? Was his whole career one of sheer hypocrisy? Was 
his divine mission a mere invention of his own, of whose falsehood he was conscious 
throughout? Such was the notion of the elder controversialists, like Prideaux: but to 
an unprejudiced observer it carries its confutation on the face of it. Surely nothing 
but the consciousness of really righteous intentions could have carried Mahomet so 
steadily and consistently without ever flinching or wavering, without ever betraying 
himself to his most intimate companions, from his first revelation to Khadijah to his 
last agony in the arms of Ayesha. Ifthe whole was imposture, it was an imposture 
utterly without parallel, from its extraordinary subtlety and the wonderful long-sighted- 
ness and constancy which one must attribute to its author.”—(p. 57.) 


It appears almost superfluous to bring instances to the contrary, but 
we may safely say that the soothsayer of Moab was thoroughly conscious 
of deceit and imposture when he went about to seek for enchantments, 
and as thoroughly conscious of truthfulness when he asserted that God 
is not a man, that he should lie; and we may be sure that he was as 
fully convinced of a divine mission as ever Mahomet could have been in 
his sincerest moments, when he returned to Balak that memorable 
answer which is so strongly insisted on by the Hebrew prophet of a 
later day. Mr. Freeman believes— 

“That Mahomet was fully convinced of his own mission ; that in the name of God and 
in the character of his apostle he wrought a great, though imperfect, reform in his own 
country. I will go even further,” he adds: “I cannot conceal my conviction that in a 
certain sense his belief in his own mission was well founded. Surely a good and sincere 
man, full of confidence in his Creator, who works an immense reform, both in faith and 
practice, is truly a direct instrument in the hands of God, and may be said to have a 
commission from Him.”—(p. 60.) 


It is of this righteous man, this apostle of God, that we are told, that 
“assuming for the time his principle of propagating his religion by force, 
there is really but little to condemn in his conduct,” (p. 48); and again, 
that “ under his circumstances, it is really no very great ground for con- 
demnation that he did appeal to the sword,” (p. 51). It is this sincere 
reformer of whose character we are to form our judgment, by placing him 
in favourable contrast “ with his own degenerate followers—with Timour 
at Ispahan, with Nadir at Delhi, with the wretches who in our own times 
have desolated Chios, and Cyprus, and Cassandra,” (p. 46). We should 
have supposed that arguments and contrasts such as these would justify 
almost any amount of iniquity, and that the promulgator of necessary 
reforms, the prophet conscious of a divine mission, might fairly be com- 
pared with men of a higher caste than the veriest scourges that have 
made whole kingdoms desolate. And when compared with the higher 
standard of another Apostle to heathens, who commanded his disciples 
never to return evil for evil to any man, how does he exhibit at once all 
the dross of an earthly and selfish spirit! But we may be met by the 
plea that we cannot tell how much or how little Mahomet knew of Chris- 
tianity, we cannot decide how much or how little he wrote of the Koran, 
we can make no accurate separation of the truth and legend which is 
mixed up in his history. It may be so; yet it seems to be admitted 
that a translator of at least parts of the Gospel into Arabic was the first 
man whom he consulted on the subject of the revelations made to him, 
and that many of the precepts of the Gospel are inserted in those parts 
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of the Koran which are most generally attributed to him. And yet the 
self-styled prophet, who could speak high-sounding words of the mercy 
and righteousness of God, could tell his followers that ‘‘the law of re- 
taliation was ordained to them for the slain, that the free should die for 
the free ;” this promulgator of a new faith could on his first attainment 
of any temporal power send forth his disciples to violate the truce of the 
holy month, and then provide a convenient revelation in justification of 
it. For himself personally, heseems during all his earlier years to have 
led an honest and (we can scareely use a higher word) a respectable life, 
with a strong conviction of the doctrine of the divine unity, and a very 
feeble belief that the Divine Being whom he professed to obey could ac- 
complish anything for Himself. Hence it was that he failed utterly in 
effecting any wide reform until he appealed to the argument of the 
sword; but the appeal once made roused the whole energies of a nation 
with whose character such faithless and selfish principles were altogether 
in harmony. The essential inferiority of his character to that of the 
great Hebrew prophets is manifested by the mere fact that he was un- 
able to resist the very weakest temptations arising from the possession 
of temporal power. Mr. Freeman inclines to think that his conduct 
with reference to the wife of Zeyd is the only instance of conscious im- 
posture, even if that be one; we are firmly convinced that another in- 
stance is presented by the declaration, that as different prophets had 
been sent to illustrate the different attributes of God, he, the last of the 
prophets, was sent with the sword. But we must forbear to multiply 
examples which are ready to our hand; we can but lament that a judg- 
ment so partial and so dangerous in its moral tendencies should mar a 
volume of such deep interest. We can but regret the haste which has 
applied to the prophet of Islam in the second stage of his career the 
words, “I am not come to send peace on earth, but a sword.” Surely 
Mr. Freeman must be aware that there is an infinite difference between 
the purpose of a man’s teaching and its consequences. 

Those who may desire a most careful and judicious examination of 
many points which we have been compelled altogether to pass by, we 
would refer to Mr. Freeman’s most animated and graphic narrative ; and 
whatever judgment they may form of the passages which we have called 
in question, we are sure that they must heartily agree with the well- 
merited tribute which he pays to the memory of the illustrious Akbar. 
We think, too, that they must acquiesce in his conclusion, that “the 
more glory we yield to Akbar, the more shame we cast upon the Maho- 
metan religion ;” that “his tolerance proves its intolerance ;” and that 
“there are those in our own day who assuredly need the lesson, that a 
Mahometan government, to become really tolerant, must cease to be 
Mahometan,” (p. 243). 
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Tue guide-book style is proverbial, and the work before us offers 
no exception to the general rule,—the writer follows the persecuted style to 
its utmost limits; and an involuntary smile will come across the reader’s 
face every now and then at some extra effusion of grandiloquence and 
bombast. But it would not be fair to visit upon the head of this writer the 
sins of all his predecessors, and it is a far more agreeable task to praise 
what is deserving of praise than to look for faults. 

The work is extremely well got up, the paper and printing are excel- 
lent, and the illustrations both on wood and steel very well executed—far 
above the average of such publications. ‘The author has carefully digested 
all the historical information which is extant respecting his native town, 
and presents his readers with a very fair summary of it. He has the great 
merit of being very honest and plain-spoken, and rather bold in his stric- 
tures; and setting aside the various puffs for the different hotels and 
tradesmen’s shops, which are probably inserted at so much per line, and for 
which the author is hardly responsible, the book is well done, and the 
result is both amusing and instructive. Unfortunately, the author is en- 
tirely ignorant of medieval architecture, as he candidly confesses :— 

“And here let us observe that, as our 
knowledge of architectural detail is un- 
happily small, we must rely for our de- 


scriptions on the ‘dogmatic teaching’ of 
other and abler heads.” 


It is a pity that some friend did not suggest to him the propriety 
of learning something about a subject in which information is now so easily 


acquired, before he presumed to write a Guide to Chester. The first 
objects of antiquarian interest in the ancient city of Chester are the walls 
and the towers with which it was fortified, and which the citizens pride 
themselves as having preserved more perfect than any other city in Eng- 
land. We search over handbooks in vain for the period when these walls 
were built. 

We are told, indeed :— 


“The walls beneath us are full of inter- masonry may yet be distinguished, form- 


est to the archeologist, for through al- 
most their entire length between this 
tower and the eastgate, the old Roman 


It is probably true that they are 
what date is the superstructure ? 


ing the lower courses nearest the founda- 
tions.” 


built on Roman foundations, but of 


The Phoenix Tower before us bears an 


inscription stating it to have been built in 1618, but this applies only 


to the inner face of the wall and the room built upon it. 


The extreme cir- 


cular wall belongs to the old fortifications, which, although much patched 
and rebuilt in places, are probably for the most part of the time of Ed- 


ward I, 


“ We are now at an interesting portion 
of the walls. Do you see that mouldering 
old turret some fifty yards a-head of us ? 
Three hundred years ago it was familiarly 


But we must proceed to give specimens of the work :— 


known as Newton’s Tower; but the men 
of the present day call it the Phenix 
Tower, from the figure of the pheenix, 
which is the crest of one of the city com- 
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PHGNIX TOWER, FROM THE CANAL, 


panies, ornamenting the front of the strue- 
ture. Look up, as we approach it, and 
read, over its elevated portal, the startling 
announcement, that 


KING CHARLES 
Stroop oN THIS TOWER 
SEPTEMBER 24th, 1645, AND SAW 
His ARMY DEFEATED 
On Rowton Moor.” 


“ Well, here we are, on a beautiful mea- 
dow, eighty-four acres in extent, clad in 
Nature’s own mantle of brightest green, 
and bearing the euphonious name of the 
Roodeye. This splendid pasture, now so 
cheerful to look upon, has not always worn 
the same gay aspect. In ages past and 
gone—when the Saxon and the Norman 
held sway over the land—when colossal 
Liverpool was but a simple fishing-hamlet, 
the infant commerce of England was borne 
along the surging billows of the Dee, up 
to the very walls of Chester. In those 
days the spacious lawn before us was co- 
vered with water at every tide, save only 
a bank or eye of land near the centre, 
which being surmounted by a plain sub- 


stantial stone cross, acquired the name of 
the Roodeye, or the Island of the Cross.” 

“The Dee Bridge is of great antiquity, 
having been erected in 1280 by the citi- 
zens, under a peremptory order to that 
effect from King Edward I. Previous to 
that date there had been a wooden bridge 
here, originating with that amazonian 
‘edifier’ of Chester, the Mercian Princess 
Ethelfleda; but that passage was conti- 
nually subject to interruptions, both from 
the violence of the tides, and the restless 
zeal of the Welshmen,—hence the erection 
of the present bridge. It consists at pre- 
sent of seven arches of irregular size, but 
is said to have originally boasted of two or 
three more, now built up. It was widened 
in 1826, by the addition of a projecting 
footpath, seven feet wide, which has some- 
what destroyed its antiquated appearance 
from this point of view.” 

“ Onthe ground-floor of Messrs. Prichard 
and Dodd’s carpet warehouse in Eastgate- 
street, there is a curious and interesting 
old crypt, erected, it is supposed, in the 
eighth century—an illustration of which is 
here given.” 


For the eighth century, we may read with more probability the four- 


teenth or fifteenth. 


It is in all probability a remnant of a series of similar 


vaulted chambers which formed the substructure of all the principal mer- 
chants’ houses in Chester, as in many other towns in the middle ages. 
These lower chambers were half under ground, and formed the store-rooms 


and place of security for goods ; 


the upper parts of the houses were built 
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OLD CRYPT, EASTGATE-STREET, 


of wood only, and were repeatedly destroyed by fire, while these substruc- 


tures remained uninjured. 


There is another of these vaulted chambers in 


a very perfect state in Bridge-street, erroneously supposed to have been 


a chapel. 


It is clearly work of the thirteenth century, and in all pro- 


bability was built for a merchant’s warehouse only :— 


“The lower parts of several of the 
houses in the four principal streets of 
Chester exhibit indubitable signs that they 
have been built on the remains of the reli- 
gious buildings with which, prior to the 
Reformation, the city abounded. 

“ Theancient Crypt discovered by Messrs. 
Powell and Edwards is of an oblong form, 
running from east to west. The following 
are its dimensions, viz. length, forty-two 
feet ; breadth, fifteen feet three inches; 
height, from the surface of the floor to the 
intersection of the groinings of the roof, 
fourteen feet. This crypt was partially 
lighted through the upper part of the 
west end, in which there are three small 
windows, divided by stone thullions, and 
protected by iron bars. The upper part of 
the groining on the centre window appears 
to have been cut away to admit of more 
light. On examining the intersection of 
the groins, marks were discovered from 


the lead on the stone-work, that a couple 
of lamps had been used for lighting. The 
entrance to the east end is by a flight 
of steps cut out of the rock to the height 
of three feet. On the south side is an 
Anglo-Norman-Gothie doorway, which is 
attained by three or four semicircular 
steps, and forms an outlet within its inner 
and outer wall by another flight of steps 
to the surface above the building. In 
a niche on the south side of the window is 
a font in excellent preservation. 

“The architecture is Anglo-Norman- 
Gothic, and the groins are of the third 
class of groining, which came into common 
use about the year 1180, and was suc- 
ceeded in the next class of groins in the 
year 1280; so that if we date this roof 
as being erected about the year 1230, we 
shall not be far from the era of its real 
construction.” 


Respecting the “indubitable origin of the religious building,” we must 
refer to what we have just said.—What is meant by the “ Anglo-Norman. 
Gothic” style we do not quite understand; but the date assigned to this 
vaulted chamber is probably about correct. 

The popular notion that every Gothic building was necessarily ecclesi- 
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astical is altogether erroneous, The small round stone basin placed ina 
niche in the wall and called a Font! has much more the appearance of a 
quern, or the lower stones of a hand-mill of the period. 

The city of Chester is built upon a rock of soft red sandstone, the sur- 
face of which is very irregular, and it seems probable that one use of these 
vaulted chambers was to fill up the hollow spaces, and make a level sur- 
face for the passages or rows which were made under the wooden houses on 
the top of these stone vaults. There are traces of many of these ground 
vaults in the cellars of the houses. The wooden structures themselves are 
chiefly of the time of James I., a flourishing period at Chester, as in most 


other towns. 


“Westward, ho! a few steps, and we 
find ourselves moving along Watergate- 
street; once, and when Chester was a 
thriving port, the chief street of the city. 
As with men, so 

‘There is a tide in the affairs of streets, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ;’ 
but the tide for Watergate-street has 
ebbed away, and now flows in other and 
more favoured channels. Still, as we shall 
presently see, this street is not behind any 
of its neighbours in absorbing interest. 
You will perceive that, like Eastgate- 
street, it has the Cestrian characteristic 
on either side,—its high-level Row. The 
one upon the right hand, adjoining St. 
Peter’s Church, is, perhaps, as good a speci- 
men as we have now left to us of the 
‘rows’ of the last century. Had we the 
time to spare, a ramble along this row, 
and a hole-and-corner visit to the numerous 
alleys that intersect it, would convince the 
most sceptical that there is more in Chester 
than meets the eye. But we must away, 
—for see! here is an odd-looking tene- 
ment, on the other side of the street, in- 


1652. 


“On the right hand, lower down, is 
Goss-street ; and still lower, Crook-street, 
both destitute of interest to sight-seers : 
but exactly opposite to Crook-street stand 
three fine gable-fronted houses, the centre 
one of which deserves our attention and 
admiration. This house is, without ex- 
ception, the most curious and remarkable 
of its kind in Chester, and one which, per- 
haps, has no parallel in Great Britain. 
Prout has immortalised it in one of his 
inimitable sketches, of which the accom- 
panying woodcut is a reduced, yet faithful 
copy. The origin of the house seems to 
be lost in fable; but in the present day it 
is usually styled Bisnor Luoyp’s Hovss, 
from the fact of that Cestrian prelate 
dying about the date (1615) carved on 
one of the panels, and from certain coats- 
of-arms which decorate the front, bearing 
some analogy to the bearings of his family. 
Crotesquely carved from the apex of the 
cable to the very level of the row, this 


Gop’s PROVIDENCE IS 


viting our attention. Two hundred years 
ago that house was in the pride of youth, 
and the residence of a family of ‘some 
rank and standing,’ as is evidenced by 
the armorial bearings carved on one of the 
beams; but, as somebody or other (Long- 
fellow, we believe,) has justly enough ob- 
served, ‘it is not always May!’ in proof 
of which this house has of late years been 
occupied as a sausage-shop, and now 
shelters the defenceless head of a barber. 
Small and low are the rooms of this house 
—absurdly so to the critic of the present 
generation; and so contracted is the 
ceiling of the row at this point, that no 
man of ordinary stature can pass along 
without stooping. Is it not a quaint old 
spot? Look up at yon inscription on the 
cross-beam. ‘Tradition avers that this 
house was the only one in the city that 
escaped the plague which ravaged the city 
during the seventeenth century. In grati- 
tude for that deliverance, the owner of 
the house is said to have carved upon 
the front the words we are now reading— 


1652. 


house exhibits a profusion of ornament 
and an eccentricity of design unattempted 
in any structure of the kind within our 
knowledge. It is, indeed, a unique and 
magnificent work of art. To say nothing 
of the designs in the higher compartments, 
it must suffice here to state that the sub- 


MINE INHERITANCE. 


jects of the lower panels lay the plan of 


human redemption prominently before the 
eye. In the first panel we have Adam 
and Eve in paradise, in a state of sinless 
nudity ; then comes the first great conse- 
quence of the Fall, Cain murdering Abel 
his brother. To this follows Abraham 
offering up his son Isaac; typical of the 
‘one great sacrifice for us all.’ The 
seventh compartment has a curious repre- 
sentation of the Immaculate Conception, 
whereby ‘Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.’ Ridiculous have 
been some of the attempts of ‘ Local Guide- 
makers’ to arrive at the real meaning of 
this design: some have gravely set it down 
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as the ‘Flight into Egypt ;’? while another 
and later ‘unfortunate’ has sapiently pro- 
nounced it to be ‘Susannah and the 
Elders.’ The eighth panel symbolizes the 
completion of the great sacrifice, the Cru- 
cifixion of Christ, in Simeon’s prophecy to 
the Virgin, —‘ Yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thine own heart also.’ The three 
centre compartments contain the arms of 
the reigning monarch, James I., England’s 
Solomon, as he was called,—the supposed 
arms and quarterings of Bishop Lloyd,— 
and a Latin inscription, with the date 
1615. If it be true that 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ 
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then will this house, as a masterpiece of 
art, be an object of interest and delight to 
strangers, ‘ till time itself shall be no more.’ 
We should step up into the row at this 
point, and scrutinizethe indescribable forms 
of men and beasts which ornament and 
support the oaken pillars in front.” 
“Nearly opposite to this place, up a 
narrow, inconvenient passage, is a house 
which invites, and eminently deserves, our 
notice and admiration. This house is 
styled indifferently the Orp Patacr, and 
SrantEyY Hovses, from its having been 
originally the city palace or residence of 
the Stanleys of Alderley, a family of note 


THE OLD PALACS, OR SIANLBEY HOUSE, 


in the county, and now ennobled. This 
is an elaborately carved, three-gabled 
house, and is perhaps the oldest unmuti- 
lated specimen of a timber house remain- 
ing in the city, the date of its erection 
being carved on the front—1591. The 
sombre dignity of its exterior pervades 
also the internal construction of this 
house, —the large rooms, the panelled 
walls, the oaken floors, the massive stair- 
case, all pointing it out as the abode of 
aristocracy in the olden time.” 


4 


“Scarcely so far down as Pierpoint- 
lane, and on the opposite side of Bridge- 
street, is a new and handsome range of 
buildings, erected in 1853, by Mr. Alder- 
man Royle. On the higher side of these 
premises, and adjoining the Feathers 
Hotel, exist a Roman Hypocaust and 
Sweating Bath, of surpassing interest, and 
in a state almost as perfect as when first 
erected. The following account of this 
‘ancient of days’ is the result of a recent 
personal visit to the bath. 
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“It consists of two rooms, considerably 
below the present level of the street—the 
first being fifteen feet long, eight feet 
wide, and about six and a half feet deep. 
The Hypocaust is of rectangular shape, 
about the same size, but, except at the 
entrance, not more than half as deep, as 
the first chamber. It was originally sup- 
ported by thirty-two square pillars, two 
and a half feet high, and one foot in 
diameter at top and bottom: twenty-eight 
of these pillars still remain. Brick tiles, 
eighteen inches square and three inches 
thick, surmount these pillars; and over 
these are placed tiles two feet square, per- 
forated here and there with small holes, 
through which the heat ascended to the 
sweating chamber above. The sweating 
room, or Sudatory, was immediately over 
the Hypocaust, and was fitted with seats 
for the bathers, who soon found them- 
selves in a hot perspiration. They were 
then scraped carefully with an instrument 
constructed for the purpose, or else plunged 
into a cold-water bath ; after which they 
were rubbed down with towels, anointed 
with fresh oil, and then repaired to the 
tiring room: there they dressed them- 
selves, deposited their denarii for the at- 
tendants, and then went their way, having 
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enjoyed a luxury which few but Romans 
had then learned to indulge in. 

“ As we have before stated, the build- 
ings above and around have been only 
recently rebuilt ; but Messrs. Royle, the 
proprietors, with that antiquarian zeal, 
and true public spirit which have ever 
distinguished them, took especial precau- 
tions to preserve, both from injury and 
molestation, this curious relic of proud old 
Rome. Since the adjacent premises have 
been rebuilt, the bath is much easier of 
access than it was before ; and visitors can 
now inspect these remains without any 
personal sacrifice, either of cleanliness or 
comfort.” 

“A little higher up than Broken- 
shin Row, we may profitably turn round 
and survey, from this slight eminence, the 
lower part of the street we have just tra- 
versed, together with the curious archi- 
tecture of the houses in Shoemaker’s Row. 
The scene is a picturesque one, with its 
oddly-carved beams and overhanging ga- 
bles, which look as if ready to fall down on 
the beholder. But in order more fully to 
impress it on your memory, we present you 
farther on with a faithful sketch of North- 
gate-street, as seen from this point.” 


NORTHGATE-STREET, 


Our limits forbid our entering upon the tempting subjects of the Cathe- 
dral and St. John’s Church, which are however better known, and more of 
the usual ecclesiastical character, therefore less peculiar to Chester than 


the walls and the rows. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 


Qq 
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GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN AND VENETIAN DOMINATION®, 


WHEN we say that the latest volume of Dr. Finlay is a worthy successor 
of his preceding works on the History of Modern Greece, we intend thereby 
to pay a high compliment to the knowledge, accuracy, and intelligent dis- 
crimination of the indefatigable author. His reputation as an historical 
writer will not suffer from the volume before us. But if we feel justified 
in adding that the interest attached to it far exceeds that of the preceding 
volumes, we are at the same time bound to declare that this additional 
merit is due, not to the historian, but to the subject-matter of the history. 
The historian is unchanged, but he is treating of a period which derives a 
special interest from the events of the last few years, and the direction of 
men’s thoughts at the present day. The condition of the Greek rayah— 
Turkish rule (or misrule)—Turkish intolerance—the progress of Russian 
influence—the character and condition of the modern Greek,—topics such 
as these could not fail to obtain interested readers for a book of even less 
claim to literary merit. 

Much has been said and written of Turkish intolerance, and of Turkish 
oppression. On both these counts Dr. Finlay stoutly defends the Otho- 
mans, and contends that their government of the Greeks will bear favour- 
able comparison in most respects with that of the Byzantine emperors, the 
Venetian republic, or even of his majesty King Otho himself. The fiscal 
exactions and oppression of the Sultan and his pashas he considers less 
severe, though perhaps more galling, than that of the emperors. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining judicial redress is described as common alike to Greek 
and Mussulman. When he has occasion to record an act of ferocity com- 
mitted by the Othomans, such as the flaying alive of the Venetian Bragan- 
dino after the capitulation of Famagosta, 1571, the author reminds us that 
it was ‘‘an age of blood,” and mentions some contemporary acts of cruelty 
on the part of Christians,—the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the deso- 
lation of Novgorod by Ivan the Terrible. Not only are the Venetians said 
to have retaliated such cruelties on the Turks, as in the case of the barbarous 
piracy and murder committed by Petro Emo, 1584, |(p.107,) but their 
terrific cruelties to the Greeks of Crete are also brought forward in promi- 
nent relief. 

For our own part, we readily admit that the cruelty of individual Turks 
was equalled by Christian popes, inquisitors, kings, and judges; but if 
a distinction be drawn between oppression and wanton cruelty, we see 
nothing in the measures of the Othoman government but the acts of a 
grinding oppression. Turkish rule in Greece may have been less oppressive 
than Venetian rule in Crete, (p. 100 e¢ seg.,) or the government of the 
Phanariots (Greek officials in the Turkish service) in the Trans- Danubian 
provinces, (p. 297); it may compare with the rule of many contemporary 
Christian monarchs ; it may have been no more severe than was absolutely 
necessary in the temper of the times, and under the peculiar circumstances 
of a numerically inferior military race established as conquerors in a con- 
quered country,—but severe and oppressive it undoubtedly was. To the 
restrictions on commerce and the impediments to agriculture under the 
Timariot system, and the vexatious mode of collecting the tithe-produce ; 
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to the fiscal exactions and rapacity of pashas; and, above all, to the collec- 
tion of the tribute-children, enforced for upwards of two centuries, we must 
attribute the utter desolation apparent in Greece about 1680, quite as much 
as to the devastations of war, the ravages of corsairs, and the perpetual 
slave-forays of Mussulman and Christian. That the Greeks welcomed the 
change of empire from Constantine to Mohammed, that they so long re- 
mained quiet and faithful subjects of the Porte, and preferred Othoman to 
Venetian domination, is due not so much to milder treatment experienced 
at the hands of the Infidel, as to their own bigotry and hatred of Catholi- 
cism. This is evident from the eagerness they evinced in the eighteenth 
century to exchange the Othoman for the Russian yoke, at a period when 
the Othoman government was considerably milder than it had been before. 
As soon as they ceased to regard the Sultan as the Defender of the Ortho- 
dox Faith, they ceased to be contented under his rule. It was the con- 
summate policy of Mohammed in re-establishing the patriarchate in direct 
dependence on himself, that gave the Sultans, through the Greek bishops, 
their main hold on their Greek subjects. When the Czar robbed them of 
that title, he took with it the goodwill of the Greeks. But whether the 
harshness of the Othoman government was a political necessity, or what- 
ever the cause, one thing is certain, that religious intolerance had nothing 
to do with it. We fully coincide with the author, that of all governments 
the Othoman is the least open to the charge of intolerance. The facts fully 
warrant what Dr. Finlay writes :— 


“Until the end of the sixteenth century the Othoman government was remarkable 
for the religious tole. tion it displayed. The Jews, when expelled from Spain, were 
charitably received in Turkey. The orthodox who were denied the exercise of their 
religious forms in Italy, and the heretics who were driven into exile by the tyranny of 
the Inquisition, found that toleration in the Othoman dominions which was denied in 
every Christian land.”—(p. 139.) 

“The contrast between Mussulman toleration and papal intolerance was too glaring 
not to extort some sentiments of gratitude towards the Sultan, even from the hard 
character and utter selfishness of the Greek people. While the pope and the Christian 
princes in Western Europe were fierce in their persecution of heresy, and eager to 
extend the cruelties of the Inquisition, the Sultans of Turkey and Egypt were mild in 
their treatment of unbelievers, and tolerant in the exercise of their undoubted authority 
as absolute sovereigns. Not only was the Christian treated with more humanity in 
Mussulman countries than the Mohammedans were treated in Christian lands; even the 
a _ met with more toleration from Mussulmans than from Catholics.” 
—(p. 153. 


The conqueror of Constantinople restored the Greek patriarchate, recog- 
nised the whole ecclesiastical establishment, and permitted public worship 
in the churches, at a time when no Christian monarch would suffer the 
erection of a mosque in his dominions, or the exercise of the Mohammedan 
religion! The Turks were bigots, but not persecutors; they obeyed the 
precepts of the Koran more implicitly than Christians obeyed those of the 
Gospel; and the Koran forbids the forced conversion of adults, (p. 47). 

True, that projects for the extermination of the Christians were enter- 
tained by individual Sultans. Selim I., a man of singular ferocity and 
bigotry, was eager to compel all his subjects to embrace the faith of ortho- 
dox Mussulmans, and actually issued orders to that effect, having previously 
murdered forty thousand Shiis, or sectaries of Ali; but the Christians were 
saved by the intervention of the Grand Mufti, the chief of the Mohammedan 
hierarchy ! What a comment on the advice of the archbishop of Valentia 
to Philip III. of Spain so late as 1602, when he recommended selling the 
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children of the Moriscos in Spain as an act of mercy on their souls, and a 
holy measure for bringing a large sum of money into the king’s treasury ! 

This diabolical project was again revived in 1646, by Sultan Ibrahim, and 
again the chief of the hierarchy refused to sanction the cruelty. He declared 
that the laws of Mahomet forbid the issue of such a fetva, for the Koran 
prohibits the murder of men who have laid down their arms and consented 
to pay tribute to true believers. Compare their conduct with the treatment 
of the Albigenses, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the persecutions in 
our own country, the expulsion of the Jews and Moors from Spain, the 
horrors of the Inquisition,—and we think the comparison will tell little in 
favour of Christians, however we may declaim against Turkish intolerance. 

If anything could make us shut up the book in disgust, it would be the 
desire to avoid the humiliating spectacle of utter degradation which Greece 
presented for nearly three centuries after its conquest by the Turks. No 
phase of degradation seems wanting—political, ecclesiastical, moral, or 
physical :—‘* The people resigned to passive slavery, the nobles and dignified 
clergy active as well as servile sycophants.” 

It will be necessary to notice briefly the several classes into which society 
was divided, 

The monastic clergy, to whom alone the path of ecclesiastical preferment 
was open, intrigued and bribed themselves into office, and became the ready 
and servile instruments of the Sultan for keeping their countrymen in sub- 
jection to his authority. The wealthy and privileged monasteries were the 
refuge of those of the aristocracy who aspired to ecclesiastical promotion, 
and to these the open simony of ecclesiastical nominations opened a wide 
field for political intrigue. These unprincipled and corrupt dignitaries were 
long the sole national leaders of the Greeks, and no language is too strong 
to reprobate the manner in which they used as well as gained their power. 

In the seventeenth century the increasing importance of the communica- 
tions of the Porte with the Christian powers opened a new political career 
to the Greeks, and gave rise to a class of Greek officials in the Turkish ser- 
vice called Phanariots, from their place of residence in Constantinople. The 
importance and influence of this class was increased in 1716 by the appoint- 
ment of Phanariot voivodes of Moldavia and Wallachia. It is not for us 
to dwell on the unmitigated extortion and cruelty of their administration, 
but briefly to notice the general influence of the Phanariot class on the 
national character. We therefore merely remark, that if anything could 
exceed the immorality of the ecclesiastical leaders, it was the dissoluteness 
of these their political leaders, and, that the corrupting influence extended 
over a considerable portion of the Greek population. 

Besides these, there were the secular clergy, an ignorant and obscure, 
but honest class of men, who exercised no inconsiderable influence on the 
great body of the people; the industrious classes in the towns, who were 
compelled to accept the leading of the official aristocracy and dignified 
clergy ; and the agricultural population, in whom alone the author discovers 
any trace of manly vigour or patriotic feeling. 

We have enumerated these several bodies, with their distinguishing 
characteristics, not only for the insight they give us into the Greek national 
character, but because the author considers that “these heterogeneous 
elements prevented the Greeks from coalescing into one body, and offering 
an united national resistance to the Othoman domination,” (p. 185). We 
scarcely see ourselves how these divisions can be regarded as the cause, so 
much as the effect, of their political degradation. Long ere these different 
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bodies were developed in the forms he describes, the Greeks had sunk to 
the lowest depth of infamy into which a civilized race has ever fallen, when 
they submitted with apathy to the imposition of a human tribute, and in- 
flicted on the national honour “a stain which will remain as indelible as the 
glories of ancient Greece are enduring, and which they might have escaped 
if they had resisted with any degree of national vigour,” (p. 46). This it 
was that kept them in slavery. We cannot be surprised at any extent of 
slavery and debasement in a nation which for two centuries could submit 
quietly to so inhuman and degrading an impost. They are only the natural 
consequences of a circumstance itself unaccountable. From the time that 
this tribute fell into disuse, the improvement of the Greek nation com- 
menced. 

There is certainly that in the Greek character which is better adapted for 
individual than for political success, Jealousy and suspicion, envy, cunning, 
and intrigue, are apt to mar political combinations. Modern travellers all 
agree that these are still characteristic qualities of the Greek ; and whatever 
time may effect hereafter, little progress has yet been made in reforming 
the national character. 

It is not uninteresting to trace the rise and progress of Russian influence 
in Greece :— 

“ As early as the reign of Peter the Great the statesmen of Russia had endeavoured 
to employ the religious prejudices of the Greeks, and their devotion to the ecclesiastical 
establishment of the orthodox Church, as a means of creating a political attachment to 
the Czar.”—(p. 301.) 

Peter appears to have believed in 1710 what Nicholas said in 1853, 
“that he had to deal with a sick man; and undoubtedly he must have 
been as much astonished by the disastrous termination of his campaign on 
the Pruth, as Nicholas was by the sick man’s unwonted vigour at Silistria 
and elsewhere. 

That event certainly checked the extension of Russian influence until 
Catharine II. revived the project of conquering Constantinople, and with it 
the intrigues in favour of a Greek insurrection, 1764. In 1770 the futile 
campaign of Alexis Orloff commenced, and in four years peace was con- 
cluded by the memorable treaty of Kainardji. Notwithstanding the heart- . 
less abandonment of the Moreot Greeks by the Russians, their treaty 
“established the moral influence of Russia over the whole Christian popula- 
tion in Turkey, which henceforth regarded the sovereign of Russia as the 
as protector, if not as the legitimate emperor, of the Orthodox,” 

p- 322). 

Russia did not indeed care to see that the seventh article, which engaged 
the Porte to protect the Orthodox Greek Church, was duly observed, 
except when it suited her own interests; and her conduct shewed that she 
valued it only as a pretext for interfering with the Turkish government, and 
for acquiring political influence over the subjects of the Porte. ‘The Greek 
protectorate was to the Russians what the key of the Holy Sepulchre was 
to the French—a claim to be advanced or withheld, as convenience dictated. 

The influence thus gained was further consolidated by a commercial 
treaty obtained by Catharine in 1783, which gave to the Greeks of the 
Archipelago the privilege of sailing under the Russian flag. 

War between Russia and the Porte again broke out in 1787, and the 
agents of the former power strove with all their might to fan the flames of 
insurrection in the Greek provinces. Manifestoes were scattered in all 
directions, urging the Greeks to aid the Russians in expelling the Turks 
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from Europe. Instigated by the Russian emissaries, the Albanians of Suli 
quitted their barren and almost inaccessible mountains, and invaded the 
plains, carrying off the cattle and plundering the farms of the Mussulman 
landlords, and of the Christian rayahs, who lived peaceably under Turkish 
domination. Abandoned by the Russians, they were speedily subdued, and 
compelled to beg a truce with their former lords. 

In this war Russia gained but few laurels at sea. Lambros Katzones, a 
Greek in the service of the empress, fitted out a fleet of twelve small 
vessels, and, with more valour than discretion, engaged an Algerine squadron, 
but was defeated, and barely escaped with one vessel. But the Greeks and 
others were not idle. Under the Russian flag many privateers were fitted 
out, and inflicted more injury on their unfortunate friends than on their 
Moslem foes. Dr. Finlay, when first visiting Greece in 1823, had the 
fortune to fall in with more than one individual who corroborated the fol- 
lowing dreadful statement :— 


“In December, 1788, William Davidson, a young seaman from the north of England, 
sailed from Leghorn in a privateer, under the Russian flag, mounting twenty-two guns, 
and carrying two hundred and fifteen men. This vessel returned to Leghorn in 
August, 1789, and during a cruise of only eight months it captured upwards of forty 
vessels, and killed about fifteen hundred men, some of whom were slain in battle, but 
far the greater part were murdered in cold blood on the deck of the privateer, by order 
of the captain, after they had surrendered prisoners of war. Several Greek islands 
were plundered ; the defenceless town of Cassel Rosso was taken, all the Turks in the 
place were murdered, though they offered no resistance, and half the houses were wan- 
tonly burned. The plunder collected from the Greek inhabitants was very considerable, 
and even the churches were robbed of their gold and silver ornaments, images, and 
candlesticks. On some occasions the privateers spared Greek ships under the Turkish 
flag, when they were the property of Greek merchants; but the cruelty with which 
they treated even their countrymen at other times, can only be correctly described by 
the murderers. The circumstances attending the capture of a Turkish galley, with 
eighty-five men on board, are thus narrated :—The prisoners were all confined for one 
night in the hold. Many of them must have been Christians compelled to work at the 
oars. In the morning they were brought on deck one by one, and ‘their heads were 
cut off as ducks’ heads are cut off at home,’ says the narrator, ‘ and then we threw them 
overboard.’ This was the first time the whole crew were obliged to take their turn in 
murdering the prisoners, and the English at first refused; but when the captain told 
them they were cowards, and that he could not believe they were really Englishmen, 
they did the same as the rest, and afterwards were even worse than the others, for they 
were always first when such work was going on. Yet even these privateers were not 
the worst on the Grecian seas. On the coast of Maina vessels found shelter which 
openly carried on piracy, and these pirates treated even the Russian flag with no more 
respect than the Othman, if they supposed it covered a rich prize. The privateer in 
which Davidson served fell in with a large ship to the west of Cerigo. It was pursued, 
and did not refuse to fight, for ‘to our misfortune,’ as Davidson says, it proved to be a 
celebrated pirate, with thirty-two guns and three hundred and seventy-eight men. A 
severe engagement took place, which lasted more than four hours, and when the pirate 
struck to the superior order and discipline and the heavier weight of metal of the 
privateer, it was found that he had lost fifty-four men killed and forty-three wounded. 
The success of the victor was in part attributed to the confusion which was caused on 
board the pirate by the variety of nations comprising the crew. The wounded were 
immediately put to death. Next morning the prisoners were examined, and when they 
confessed that, like their captors, they were in the habit of killing the crews and sink- 
ing the ships they took, the Graco-Russian privateer captain, forgetful of his own con- 
duct, told them they should die by the cruellest death. He was as brutal as his word, 
for the next day he murdered them in so horrible a manner that it is necessary to re- 
cord the fact in the words of the eye-witness. His diary says :—‘ August 5th. We got 
whips in the mainstay, and made one leg fast to the whip, and the other to a ring-bolt 
on the deck, and so quartered them and hove them overboard.’ The lure which enticed 
the crews of the privateers to act these scenes of horror was the immense booty they 
obtained. Each of the English sailors received as his share of the prize-money, after 
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the eight months’ cruise, the sum of nine hundred and fifty dollars, or nearly £200 
sterling.” 

To such an extent were these piracies carried, that Russia found it neces- 
sary to disavow them, and refuse the sanction of her flag. The peace of 
Yassi was concluded in 1792, and once more freed the peaceable Greeks 
from their pseudo-friends, 

The many examples given by Dr. Finlay, of which we have given a spe- 
cimen above, and the recent affair of Sinope, shew that cruelty is not neces- 
sarily confined to the Turks, but may also be indulged in by men who do 
not believe in the Koran. 

Dr. Finlay states in the preface that his “‘ object in becoming an author 
was to trace the success of the Greek revolution to its true cause.” Their 
progress towards independence is thus traced :— 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the burden of the Othoman 
domination was so much lightened, that the Greeks rapidly improved in 
numbers, wealth, and importance. Various causes also tended to political 
centralization, and to combine the heterogeneous elements before spoken of. 
A large population was united by common interests in administrative affairs, 
and the people at large learned from the collisions of the Phanariots with 
the ecclesiastics, that the interests of the nation and the policy of the 
hierarchs of the Orthodox Church did not always point the same way. 

The vast extension of Greek commerce under the Russian flag not only 
tended to develope a feeling of national union, but, by bringing them in 
contact with free nations, inspired them with a desire for freedom. The 
foundation of schools, and advance in education, and above all, the forma- 
tion of a common literary dialect of the modern language, all tended to 
national centralization. The possession of municipal rights gave to this 
literary centralization of language political power, whilst the influence of 
the French Revolution prevented its being pressed into the service of bigotry 
and despotism, as an instrument for enslaving Greece to Orthodox Russia. 

Such are the circumstances which Dr. Finlay considers to have made 
a Greek revolution, in the ordinary course of affairs, inevitable. From 
becoming the historian of that revolution our author shrinks, on account of 
“the difficulty of combining calm criticism of the acts of living men with an 
impartial narrative of contemporary events.” Nevertheless, we shall live in 
hope that the difficulty of the task will only induce the desire to overcome 
it. We should add that the style is plain and severe, (the general reader 
may even be tempted to call it dry,) but by no means unclassical or un- 
pleasing; and as a matter of taste, we much prefer it to the flowery and 
inflated commonplaces we so often meet with. 

We conclude our notice with an extract which discusses a question of 
considerable present political importance :-— 

“The possibility of ultimately rendering Christians and Mohammedans equal in the 
eye of the law, under an Othoman Sultan, admits of doubt; and the project is not 
viewed with much favour either by Christians or Mchammedans. It is quite as violently 
repudiated by the Greeks as by the Turks. As far as regards Arabs and Armenians, the 
possibility is readily admitted; but both the Othomans and the Greeks aspire at being 
a dominant race. As the Othoman government has grown more moderate in its 
despotism, the Greek subjects of the Sultan have risen in their demands. They now 
assume that their orthodoxy is irreconcilable with Othoman domination ; and they be- 
lieve that it is the duty of all Christian powers to labour for their deliverance from 
a yoke to which they submitted with unexampled docility for four centuries. The 
rivalry of the Greeks and Othomans produces a hatred which is much more deeply 
rooted than the mere aversion caused by the religious differences of the other Christians 
and Mohammedans in the empire.”—(pp. 37, 38.) 
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ANTIQUITIES OF SWITZERLAND®. 


As the science of archeology advances, its students will not be content 
to restrict their researches solely to the antiquities of Great Britain, and 
to publications devoted exclusively to the productions of our native soil. 
They will demand for the better comprehension and understanding of what 
may be strictly termed the national antiquities, an insight into the ana- 
logous remains of neighbouring countries from which our ancestors came, 
and with which they held more or less intercourse. It is in the abundance 
of materials supplied for comparison that the antiquary finds his safeguard 
and his profit ; from the paucity with which they are often furnished, he 
frequently is led into error himself, and perpetuates mistakes for the mis- 
direction of others. 

It is only within the last few years that the antiquaries of England and 
those of the Continent have established any advantageous relationship, 
by making themselves acquainted with the discoveries made by their col- 
leagues ; and at the present day, one cannot fail to be struck with the fact, 
that many of our best antiquarian works appear to be unknown, or not 
accessible, even to eminent antiquaries in France and Germany. Examine, 
for instance, the recent excellent edition of the Notitia Dignitatum, etc., by 
Bocking, at Bonn; and it will be apparent that the learned editor had not 
at command Horsley’s Britannia Romana, as well as some other English 
works of more recent date, all of which the nature of the new edition re- 
quired an examination of; and a similar want of acquaintance with the 
publications of our neighbours across the Channel may be too often 
noticed in the antiquarian disquisitions published in this country. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, we notice the Baron de Bonstetten’s volume 
among us, because it cannot fail to be of use as a work of reference, and 
will serve to give some insight into the various classes of antiquities found 
in Switzerland, to those who are not fortunate enough to possess the pub- 
lications of the antiquarian societies of Zurich and of Geneva. 

The Recueil is chiefly limited to the Baron’s own collection; and the 
objects are classed under four different epochs: 1. Primitive epoch, or 
stone age; 2. The Helvetic, and Helveto-Roman; 3. The Roman; and 
4. The Burgundian and Allemanic epoch ;—but by far the greater number 
come under the two latter divisions: some few, however, appear to have 
come from Italy, or, at least, it is doubtful if they belong exclusively to 
Switzerland. As, for example, fig. 1, pl. xvii. resembles the urns found 
at Albano, near Rome; fig. 3 of the same plate, and fig. 5, pl. xvi. 
seem allied to vases found at Bologna. Some of the Celtic weapons are 
of much interest. The bronze poignard with bronze handle (fig. 8, pl. i.), 
found on the banks of the Rhone, near Sierre, in Valois, is of great beauty. 
It resembles one found near Thoune, and may also be compared with 
others discovered in our own country. Indeed, most of the Celtic anti- 
quities may find their parallels in our own museums: the swords are pre- 
cisely the types of those from the Thames and other parts of the kingdom ; 
but it would not be so easy to find an example mounted in an ornamented 
handle like fig. 4, pl. iii., preserved in the museum of Berne. 
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The students of our Saxon antiquities will find in the Baron de Bon- 
stetten a valuable auxiliary ; for although his work does not contain such 
masses of objects as appear in some of our recent publications devoted 
especially to the record of excavations of extensive cemeteries, yet it 
affords types of the weapons and ornaments of kindred peoples which the 
English antiquary cannot fail to turn to good account in illustrating and 
explaining analogous, but often imperfect, remains from the Anglo-Saxon 
graves. We have in figs. 15 and 16, pl. vi. the iron sword with handle 
complete; another, fig. 5, pl. xxv. with the remarkable handle and guard 
attached is similar to a few rare examples found near Sandwich and in the 
Isle of Wight ; while the spear, fig. 6, pl. xxiii. with a cross bar, finds its 
counterpart in specimens from London, in Mr. Roach Smith’s coilection, 
now in the British Museum : and the Baron furnishes us with types of the 
damascened girdle-buckles, such as are peculiarly Germanic or Frankish, 
and are never discovered in England. 

The tessellated pavements of Orbe (pl. xix.) must not be passed over 
without a word of commendation. The larger design represents a man 
driving a pair of oxen in a waggon which bears a remarkable resemblance 
to those with which the eye is so familiar in France and Germany at the 
present day; the scene is also occupied with a herdsman blowing his horn, 
and a man carrying a bucket or pail, and a long, flat object, which may 
possibly be intended for a trough. 

Nothing which can throw light on the habits and customs of a people 
can be considered as unworthy the attention of the antiquary; and cer- 
tainly no habit has been of more rapid growth, or has exercised a greater 
influence upon society in general, than that of smoking tobacco. Its 
origin, moreover, is very obscure; but we doubt if ever any utensil 
devoted to the burning and inhalation of the tobacco-plant, or of any 
other vegetable of narcotic powers, has ever been discovered with remains 
of antiquity not previously molested or disturbed. The iron tobacco-pipe 
in the Avenchés museum, found at the foot of a Roman wall in the wood 
of Faoug’ will not, therefore, curious as it is, be accepted as a relic of 
any remote antiquity; notwithstanding the citations of similar discoveries 
given by the Baron de Bonstetten, who, it should be understood, does not 
himself seem to accept the notion of its ancient origin without some re- 
servation. The Baron refers to alleged discoveries of pipes, in clay and 
in iron, in three distinct districts in Switzerland, in connection with urns 
and with Roman remains; some, in clay, found in a Roman cemetery 
at Dieppe, by the Abbé Cochet; and those mentioned in Dr. Wilson’s 
“Archeology of Scotland.” With the last we are perfectly familiar; 
they are found everywhere ; but never actually with Roman remains, unless 
the soil in which they are entombed has been excavated or dug into in 
modern times: and this, we make no doubt, is the case with the tobacco- 
pipes found in France and in Switzerland. 
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JOHN MARSTON®. 


Or the distinguished writers who had so large a part in making the 
reign of Elizabeth “the proudest age of our national glory,” it has been 
the good fortune of some to increase in honour with advancing years, whilst 
others, hardly at all inferior to them in the esteem of contemporaries, have 
fallen in the meantime more and more into the world’s forgetfulness. In the 
main, no doubt, this dispensation has been just and well-founded, though 
sometimes proceeding, in both directions, into unwarrantable extremes. 
Fashion, habit, opportunity, have attracted to the works of greater and 
of truer genius a homage so universal and absorbing, that authors of lesser 
note have been almost perforce passed over and forgotten. 

An oblivion of this kind has well-nigh fallen to the lot of John Marston. 
But for the genial love of a few modern critics, who made known the neg- 
lected merits of the dramatists whom Shakespear and Ben Jonson had 
eclipsed, even his name might have been by this time remembered only by 
some little band of students of an obsolete literature. The severe and sum- 
mary judgment of Mr. Hallam, who dismisses him as ‘‘a tumid and rant- 
ing tragedian, a wholesale dealer in murders and ghosts,” would—if it had 
stood alone—have helped to hasten this result. Happily, a broader sym- 
pathy with intellectual power and beauty has prevailed against this sentence, 
and preserved to us the writings of a man who, in his own day, rivalled 
Hall as a satirist and ranked among the highest as a playwright. 

Of Marston’s personal history but little has been ascertained. Even the 
year of his birth is not exactly known. It is, however, pretty certain that 
—about the time when Shakespear, after marrying Anne Hathaway, and 
making his escape from the complicated consequences of deer-stealing at 
Charlcote, had settled down into a shareholder of the Blackfriars Theatre ; 
and Ben Jonson, freed from the toil of brick-laying, was signalizing his 
courage as a private soldier in Holland—Marston, who had the advantage 
of descending from a better family, was taking his bachelor’s degree at one 
of the colleges at Oxford. After this, we are told that he “ went his way, 
and improved his learning in other faculties.” He went probably to Lon- 
don; and undoubtedly, as the event shewed, in whatever other faculties his 
learning was improved, no insignificant portion of his time and thought was 
given to satiric and dramatic verse. The stage, indeed, appears to have been 
in that age the great allurement to the genius of the young—as Marston’s 
example, along with that of many another proud and scholarly young poet, 
proves. We can imagine how these recluse students, coming from their still 
and solemn schools into the magic circle of the playhouse, may have been 
moved by its gaieties and pomps, and poetry and wit, and by the town-bred 
ease and glittering accomplishment and love of pleasure of the gallants and 
the men of note whose common rendezvous it was, into an enthusiasm to- 
wards the stage for the sake of its own abundant fascinations, almost as 
much as for the sake of the easy gratification which it promised to their in- 
clinations towards profit or renown. However this may have been in Mar- 
ston’s case, it was not long before he became a labourer in the seductive craft. 
The greater part of his satires were published about five or six years after 
he quitted Oxford, and within another year or two he had become a writer 
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for the stage. The successive plays which he composed, and the literary 
quarrels which he got embroiled in, are, thenceforth, the main incidents 
which have been preserved concerning him. With the satirist Hall he 
seems to have been engaged in more than one encounter of scurrility ; and 
with Ben Jonson, who was nevertheless the most intimate of his friends 
among the playwrights, he seems to have lived in a state of intermittent 
feud and reconciliation. He died on the 25th of June, 1634, and was 
buried in the Temple Church, London. 

In turning from the writer to his works, we must begin by giving notice 
of their utter unsuitability to any but a very limited and special class of 
readers. They certainly ought not, and probably were not intended by 
their present editor, to be put into the hands of any but students of a by- 
gone literature and bygone manners of life. Everybody who is at all ac- 
quainted with the writings of our dramatists of the Elizabethan age counts 
upon a certain measure of indecency as a set-off to the sweet and striking 
beauties they are rich in, and is content to take the weed along with the 
flowers that it clings to. But, in these works of Marston, the commonly 
received proportion is not kept. He has indeed quite as many and as great 
merits as most of his dramatic contemporaries, but then he has more 
grossness, It is, in fact, very rarely that a page is met with continuously 
free from image, or allusion, or expression, of a loose and lewd character, and, 
commonly, the impurity is set before us in the most objectionable terms, 
It was indeed urged against him by an antagonist, in his own time, that he 
would “ boldly nominate a spade a spade ;” and this, along with the fact of 
the public condemnation of one of his poems, “ Pigmalion’s Image,” on ac- 
count of its licentiousness, by two contemporary prelates, makes it pretty 
evident that his pen exceeded even the common license of that coarse, un- 
scrupulous age. It should, however, in fairness be added, as some extenua- 
tion of this indecency, that the manners of the society to which Marston’s 
writings were addressed marked out this particular form of profligacy as a 
theme almost inevitable by one who—in whatever mould his compositions 
happened to be cast—was a satirist in heart and soul. 

And that this was the case with Marston no reader of his works will for 
amoment doubt. Hazlitt, with whom he was a special favourite, says “he 
was properly a satirist.’’ There is, indeed, in the heartiness of his invectives 
something to support his own assurance, that he “‘ was create to whip incar- 
nate fiends.” As far as we can conceive of any creation for so mean a 
purpose as that of whipping fiends, or even satirizing mortals into virtue, 
it would be with qualities like those which Marston manifests in his satires 
that the castigator ought to be endowed. In imagining such a being, we 
should suppose him to be lynx-eyed in his detection of wrong, and loud, 
and fierce, and vigorous in his denunciation of it; stern, and fearless, and 
defiant of all consequences; and infinitely less disposed to wound with a 
sharp and polished wit than with the more club-like weapon of vehement 
rage: and these are the very characteristics of the satires we are now 
considering. Earnest, outspoken, and unsparing, the writer seems to be 
doing his chosen work without a thought beyond it. Scarcely ever is the 
reader’s attention claimed by any singular grace of phrase, any finely- 
elaborated humour, or any of those sunny gleams of poetic beauty which 
are apt to burst upon us so bewitchingly in some of the plays of his con- 
temporaries, as well as, very rarely indeed, yet sometimes, in his own. 
In a passage of the “ Scourge of Villanie,” his high endeavour as a satirist 
is thus described :— 
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“Tn serious jest, and jesting seriousnesse, 
I strive to scourge polluting beastlinesse ; 
I invocate no Dalian deitie, 
No sacred offspring of Mnemosyne ; 
T pray in aid of no Castalian muse, 
No nymph, no femal angell, to infuse 
A sprightly wit to raise my flagging wings, 
And teach me tune these harsh discordant strings. 
I crave no syrens of our halcion times, 
To grace the accents of my rough-hewed rimes ; 
But grim reproofe, sterne hate of villany, 
Inspire and guide a satyres poesie. 
Faire detestation of foule odious sinne, 
In which our swinish times lye wallowing, 
Be thou my conduct and my genius, 
My wits inciting sweet-breath’d Zephirus. 
O that a satyres hand had force to pluck 
Some fludgate up, to purge the world from muck! 
Would God I could turn Alpheus river in, 
To purge this Augean oxstall from foule sinne !” 


And this endeavour he is not often distracted from by any of the baits 
and lures—the painted butterflies or pretty wayside flowers—by which 
fancy loves to lead astray her susceptible, easily-seduced children. He 
keeps his object steadily in sight before him, and, be the pathway that he 
travels rough or smooth, beats straightly on towards it. Like, in many 
features, to the great Roman satirist, he declares himself willing also— 
rather than restrain his rage—to be like him in his disastrous fortune. 

And yet sometimes, amidst his racy, negligent verse, we hit upon a figure 
finely illustrative of the sense, or a passage worth preserving for the sake 


of its felicitous expression. Two or three examples of these, selected from 
tho “Scourge of Villanie,” will make the reader acquainted with the 
satirist’s pleasantest and gracefullest manner. In dwelling on the misspent 
time of those young men who give to elegant accomplishments and manly 
exercises too great a space in their regard, after a frank and full admission 
of the propriety of these ornaments in a subordinate relation to the nobler 
ends of life, he says :— 


“but being absolute, 
It argues too much time, too much regard 
Imploy’d in that which might be better spar’d 
Then substance should be lost. Jf one should sewe 
For Lesbia’s love, having two daies to wooe, 
And not one more, and should imploy those twaine 
The favour of her wayting-wench to gaine, 
Were he not mad ?” 


Again, there is no inconsiderable ease and grace in his descviption of one 
whose talk is a mosaic of dramatic scraps,—of 


“him, that nere of ought did speake 
But when of playes or players he did treat— 
Hath made a common-place booke out of playes, 
And speakes in print: at least what ere he saies 
Is warranted by curtaine plaudities. 
If ere you heard him courting Lesbias eyes, 
Say [curteous Sir] speaks he not movingly 
From out some new pathetique tragedy ? 
He writes, he rails, he jests, he courts [what not ?] 
And all from out his huge long-scraped stock 
Of well-penn’d playes.” 


And again, in illustration of the great truth that we must not attribute 
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to the Divine Being the vice which comes on in the absence of that sacred 
grace which He withdraws;—the satirist makes use of this admirable 
analogy :— 
“Who saies the sunne is cause of ugly night ? 

Yet when he vailes our eyes from his faire sight, 

The gloomy curtaine of the night is spred.” 
It must, however, be acknowledged that passages in this vein are “ few 
and far between ;” peeping out at rare intervals, and in unexpected places ; 
whilst scurrile epithets and coarse and strong vituperation are scattered 
broadcast on the poet’s page. 

It might have been well for Marston’s reputation if he had never written 
the “ Pigmalion.” It told against him in his lifetime, and it is intolerable now. 
The light and pleasant versification, the vivid descriptions, and the ani- 
mated, we had almost said impassioned, tone of some parts of this little 
poem, only make it the more abominable. Wanton indecency is common 
enough in all Marston’s writings to prove his liking for it, but not to be— 
as it is undoubtedly in the “ Pigmalion’”’—the substance and the staple of 
his work. This misuse of genius is the more to be regretted on account of 
the inherent beauty of the poet’s theme. The artistic spirit of the Greeks 
informs and beautifies the fable; and the chaste and glorious fragment of a 
great French writer of the last century has taught us how magnificent the 
strain should be in which it is appropriately sung. 

It would be doing great injustice to the dramatic character of Marston, 
if we were to judge of his plays without considering some of the circum- 
stances peculiar to the times in which they were composed, In that ear- 
liest age of our English drama, the motley audience of pleasure-seeking 
dames and dissolute gallants were attracted to the theatre chiefly to enjoy 
a new amusement and a new excitement, which were found to be more vivid 
than those of the older favourites—the bear-garden included—which were 
abandoned for them. They went, as Sir Walter Scott has said, “ to be 
pleased, ‘ they knew not why, and cared not wherefore.” There were not 
many critics, and no theatrical reporters for the press, amongst them; and, 
above all, there was no great reading public outside, forming a high court 
of appeal, in which the most favourable judgment of the play-goers might 
be utterly and finally reversed. Immediate effect became, therefore, the 
dramatic writer’s chief aim ; and matter for a merry laugh in comedy, or a 
thrill of horror or of awe in tragedy, was more sought for than any of those 
subtler excellencies which taste and time might bring to light. We shall 
hardly err in attributing to this circumstance much of that unpremeditated 
air and careless conversational dialogue which are common to Marston, 
and to so many of his contemporary brethren of the craft, and which, to 
modern readers, will hardly compensate by their greater ease and natural- 
ness for the cost in other qualities at which they are obtained. It must be 
remembered, too, in justice to the claims of Marston, that he lived in an 
age of genius, not of taste. The great writers of his time were scarcely 
more superior to their successors of a century later in originality and power, 
than those successors were superior to them in correctness, and refinement, 
and elaborate grace. Even Shakespear himself—mightiest of all times, 
and, by an insight almost divine, truest far to universal nature,—has pas- 
sages of vapid rant and jingle which Addison or Congreve would have 
scorned to write. And if the greater light itself could sometimes flare and 
sometimes fade, the lesser ones, at least, preserved no steadier, chaster 
flame, Marston, at any rate, had no such merit: of all the exaggerations, 
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and inflated finery, and extravagant conceits which were the literary fashion 
then, he had his full share ; and he had, as we have already said, more than 
his full share of that prevailing grossness which was a sin against something 
infinitely more venerable than any of the fluctuating laws of taste. 

In the edition of the works of Marston which is now before us there are 
eight plays, and in the composition of one of them both Chapman and Ben 
Jonson were associated with our author. Of those to which his claim is 
undivided, the first—not in merit, but in order of representation merely— 
is the tragedy of “ Antonio and Mellida.” It is, however, scarcely possible 
to read this play without being struck with the glaring imitation of no 
small number of the well-remembered scenes in Shakespear, A great ad- 
mirer of Marston has indeed gone so far as to assert that “the best and 
most affecting situations and bursts of feeling’? come under this discredit- 
able category. Two, at least, are undeniably belonging to it. The meeting 
in the beginning of the third act, between Andrugio and Lucio, has the 
closest possible resemblance to the memorable meeting on the heath be- 
tween Lear and Kent; and the introduction, in the second part of the 
tragedy, of the Duke of Genoa’s ghost, to make known the atrocious crimes 
of Piero, and to stir Antonio to vengeance, is a very evident and somewhat 
awkward appropriation of the ghost-machinery in “* Hamlet.” 

If it would answer any good purpose to make the most of Marston’s 
obligations to his immortal contemporary, we might easily bring forward 
against him, from the same play, other instances of imitation just as pal- 
pable as these. But, in truth, when we have transferred to Shakespear’s 
credit all that he has any claim to, there still remains in “* Antonio and Mel- 
lida”— mingled, indeed, with an ample makeweight of rant and rubbish— 
some very powerful and pathetic scenes, and some isolated passages of sin- 
gular sweetness. The prologue to the second part is said by Charles Lamb 
to be “as solemn a preparative as ‘the warning voice which he who saw 
the Apocalypse heard cry.’ The beginning of the fourth act would be of 
itself enough to build up the reputation of a poet: it would be both natu- 
ral and fine, if its beauty were not marred by the interposition of a half-page 
of Italian verse in the midst of one of the most interesting and affecting 
dialogues. It is from this portion of the play that we shall pluck a speci- 
men or two of Marston’s best dramatic manner. The first of our quotations 
has been already praised by Hazlitt for its “exquisite beauty and origin- 
ality.” Antonio says :— 

“ As having clasp’t a rose 
Within my palme, the rose being tane away, 
My hand retaines a little breath of sweete : 
So may man’s trunke; his spirit slipt away, 
Holds still a faint perfume of his sweet guest.” 

Our second quotation, with less tenderness, is in a higher tragic tone. 
Andrugio, in the midst of calamity and destitution, thus nobly speaks his 
notion of a prince :— 

“Why man, I never was a Prince till now. 
Tis not the bared pate, the bended knees, 
lilt tipstaves, Tyrian purple, chaires of state, 
Troopes of pide butterflies, that flutter still 
In greatnesse summer, that confirme a prince : 
*Tis not the unsavory breath of multitudes, 
Showting and clapping, with confused dinne ; 
That makes a prince. No, Lucio, he’s a king, 
A true right king, that dares doe aught, save wrong, 
Feares nothing mortall, but to be unjust ; 
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Who is not blowne up with the flattering puffes 
Of spungy sycophants ; who stands unmov’d, 
Despight the jostling of opinion ; 
Who can enjoy himselfe, maugre the throng 
That strive to presse his quiet out of him ; 
Who sits upon Jove’s footstoole, as I doe, 
Adoring, not affecting, majestie ; 
Whose brow is wreathed with the silver crowne 
Of cleare content : this, Lucio, is a king. 
And of this empire, every man’s possest, 
That’s worth his soule.” ‘ 
The closing scene of the tragedy—where Antonio is mourning for his 
Mellida, and his mother, Maria, for her murdered husband ;— is written also 
in the genuine tone of grief :— 
Antonio.—“ First let’s cleanse our hands, 
Purge hearts of hatred, and intombe my love, 
Over whose hearse I’ll weep away my braine 
In true affection’s teares. 
For her sake, here I vowe a virgine bed. 
She lives in me; with her my love is deade. 
Sexator.—We will attend her mournfull exequies ; 
Conduct you to your caline sequestred life, 
And then 
Maria.—Leave us to meditate on misery, 
To sad our thought with contemplation 
Of past calamities. If any aske 
Where lives the widdowe of the poisoned lord ? 
Where lies the orphant of a murdered father ? 
Where lies the father of a butchered sonne ? 
Where lives all woe ?—conduct him to us there, 
The downe-cast ruines of calamitie.” 


Our space will not admit of any separate comment on each of the several 
plays of Marston, nor would such a comment be, in fact, other than weari- 
some to the most enduring reader. In all important features there is a 
strong family resemblance between them, indicative of one paternity. There 
is the same uninteresting plot, worked out, for the most part, by similar 
clumsy contrivances; the same profusion of exaggerated and extravagant 
bombast; the same coarseness, now and then degenerating, as in “ The 
Insatiate Countess” or “* The Dutch Courtezan,” into absolute, unbearable 
beastliness ; the same unscrupulous adaptations, in a greater or a less 
degree, from his contemporaries ; and, with all this, the same occasional 
exuberance of feeling, and of fancy, and of taste. And there is, too, in 
almost all the plays, the same cold and shrewd, sarcastic moralizer, assum- 
ing in every new part another outward character and garb, but not a dif- 
ferent nature ; serving usually the same purpose in the business of the 
piece; and seeming always to suggest a drawing from the life, of which— 
as a celebrated critic has surmised—the model may have been the dramatist 
himself. 

‘Two, however, of this family group of plays—* Parasitaster” and “The 
Malcontent’”’—have an unquestionable superiority in merit over all the rest, 
and it is in these that the part we have been glancing at is brought out 
in greatest prominence and power. The Fawne in “ Parasitaster,” and 
Malevole in ** The Malcontent,” are, in fact, the best and best-sustained of 
all Marston’s dramatic creations. Alike in many of their chief features,— 
in the princely state which both of them disguise, in their moral superiority 
over all the persons who surround them on the stage, in the quick-sight- 
edness to vice and folly which this vantage-ground of intellect affords 
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them, and in the ruthless bitterness of their reproofs,—they differ mainly 
in the more indignant mood to which misfortune chafes Malevole. In the 
last act of “ Parasitaster’”’ there is a humorous closing scene, in which this 
gibing, flouting spirit in the Fawne is admirably well exhibited at the cost 
of the silly duke, Gonzago, who has been made, chiefly by the artifices of 
the Fawne himself, an unwilling and altogether unconscious instrument in 
bringing about the marriage which concludes the play. ‘Am not I an 
asse, think you, ha?” exclaims the simple duke, on discovering how he 
had been played on: “ I will have them both bound together and sent to the 
Duke of Ferrara, presently.” And his son-in-law replies to him,—* I am 
sure, good father, wee are both bound together as fast as the priest can 
make us already. I thanke you for it, kind father ; I thank you onely for’t.” 
Not so, however, does “The Malcontent” end. In the final scene, the 
bitterness of Malevole’s spirit disappears, and his nobleness and dignity 
alone remain. Triumphant over those who had conspired to dethrone him, 
the first impulse of his recovered greatness is to exclaim, to the wickedest 
and meanest of the foes who cringe and crouch before him,— 
“Slave, take thy life! 

Wert thou detenced through blood and woundes, 

The sternest horror of a civell fight 

Would I atcheeve thee; but, prostrat at my feet, 

I scorn to hurt thee. *Tis the heart of slaves 

That daines to triumph over peasants graves ; 

For such thou art, since birth doth neere inrole 

A man mong monarkes but a glorious soule. 

O, I have seen strange accidents of state !— 

The flatterer like the ivy clip the oke, 

And wast it to the hart; lust so confirm’d 

That the black act of sinne itselfe not shamd 

To be termde courtship. 

O they that are as great as be their sinnes, 

Let them remember that th’ inconstant people 

Love many princes merely for their faces 

And outward shewes; and they do covet more 

To have a sight of these men then of their vertues. 

Yet thus much let the great ones still conceale, 

When they observe not Heavens imposd conditions, 

They are no kings, but forfeit their commissions.” 


It will be evident enough, from the little we have found to speak well of 
in these volumes, that we cannot for a moment class Marston with the 
greatest of the great writers who have made the age of Elizabeth an im- 
mortal epoch in our literary history. It was probably only an accident of 
the times that deprived the Church of a vehement preacher, or the law- 
courts of an impassioned pleader, and gave to posterity instead a fierce, 
unpolished satirist, and an unequal and not very eloquent playwright. Of 
learning, and of energy, and strong, expressive, and not always inharmonious 
speech, he shews good store; but not much of the untaught beauty that 
delights us in the plays of Massinger, of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of 
Shakespear. Whatever else he may have been, he falls far short of our 
ideal of a great poet, or even of an able dramatist. The lesser praise of a 
rude, indignant strength in exposing folly and denouncing sin is that which 
we can most heartily and honestly accord him. Of any grander spiritual 
gift than this—of any of that almost divine imagination to which the secrets 
hid from reason are revealed, and the inmost chambers of all nature’s 
treasuries of beauty are unbarred ; or of any of that still more nearly divine 
affection which opens the heart with eager sympathy to all the gladnesses 
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and sorrows, and all the unseen yet heroic sufferings and struggles of the 
careworn family of man,—be it enough to say, we find no proof in 
Marston’s writings. 

And yet we would not that this republication of them should have been 
withheld. Every portion of our older literature that has any individual 
character to recommend it, should be gladly welcomed in these modern 
times. It is a new page in the history of our national growth, a new in- 
sight into the vigorous youth of that maturity to which society has now 
arrived. It makes us acquainted with some circumstances, others have 
passed over, concerning the daily life of our ancestors, their social and 
domestic habits, their manners, their occupations and amusements, or the 
virtues and the vices they were most inclined to; and it does this more 
plainly and more trustworthily than the chronicle or memoir that was 
written for a later age. Even the very language of these republications, 
when unaltered and unpruned, is no insignificant inheritance to gather in. 
In its rude, uncultivated vigour, every word tells. Its animated picturesque- 
ness is often worth more than all the elaborate, over-polished elegance 
which is the prevailing vice of our most popular modern compositions. On 
these grounds, then, as well as on account of any actual literary merit it 
possesses, this reprint must be, in its degree, a not unacceptable boon to 
students; the more so if it should incite them, by suggestion, to a fresh 
perusal of the masterpieces of the age in which Marston lived, and of the 
tongue in which his works are written. 

Of Mr. Halliwell’s part in these volumes we must speak in terms of un- 
qualified praise. Patient, diligent, and well-informed, he has spared no 
pains to put forth his work in the most correct and most commodious 
state. His prefatory notice and appended notes present the reader with a 
large amount of interesting information, in the least obtrusive or pedantic 
manner. But especial praise and thanks are due to him for the straight- 
forward manliness with which he has determined, in an age of affected and 
somewhat squeamish propriety, to reprint his author faithfully, without dis- 
figurement or change of any kind. In the case of so free a writer as Mar- 
ston, no trifling courage was demanded for this honest course. Mr. Halli- 
well has, in this particular, chosen well. Indeed, the whole of his editorial 
duties appear to have been performed judiciously and skilfully, and con- 
scientiously, and with the very agreeable result of producing an edition of 
an old author undoubtedly enhanced in value by the care it has received 
at his hands. 





STROLLS ON THE KENTISH COAST. 
No. II.—RECULVER AND THE WENTSUM. 


Ir we compare small things with great, we may remark that the Kentish 
Stour has its Delta as well as the Nile and the Rhine, and that, like those 
more celebrated streams, its course has now an inglorious ending, and 
its waters 

“Steal through sands obscurely to the sea.” 
Once it was far otherwise: a broad ocean-stream flowed from north-west 
to south-east some dozen miles inland of the North Foreland; and to com- 
mand the passage, which served as a station for their fleet, a stately fort 
was erected at either extremity by the Romans. We have already visited 
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the southern fort, Rutupium, or Richborough, and we will now ask the 
reader to repair with us to its fellow, the Regulbium of Rome, the Raculf’s- 
ceaster of the Saxons, and the Reculver and the Sisters of our own day. 

We travel from Ramsgate by the railway to Grove Ferry, a distance of 
nine miles, passing close to the church of Minster, but leaving that of 
Monkton, though in sight, a mile inland. We have now the Stour and 
Richborough on the south, and on the north a wide expanse of marsh, out 
of which rises the tall, handsome tower of St. Nicholas at Wade. We pass 
several small reedy streams, and shortly before reaching the station we 
catch a glimpse of two peculiar-looking spires; these are the Sisters, that 
we have come to see, and the water-courses are the remains of the Rutu- 
pian haven. 

When we leave the train we have an eight miles’ walk before us, and 
one in itself not particularly attractive; but the object of our search lies in 
an obscure and not readily accessible district, and hence the injuries it has 
suffered. About a mile on we pass through the village of Chislett, which 
presents nothing to detain us; and we see here and there a few cottages, 
with neat flower-gardens, and almost covered with clustering roses. Thus 
we accomplish half our journey, when what appears one black spire, but is 
in reality two, comes in sight; and by means of this landmark we make 
our way along a bye-road, up hill, over an unenclosed country, cultivated 
in patches of wheat, and beans, and canary-seed. We feel the fresh breeze 
from the sea, and see in the sky the long trails of smoke from the steamers. 
Three miles of this upland brings us to a large black mill, and then we 
have Regulbium, holding Reculver in its circuit, less than a mile off. We 
now descend into the marsh, and pursue a footpath faintly marked beside 
one of the streams; we cross two bridges, of a single plank each, and then 
again come on a cart-road, the northern side of which is bounded by a wall 
thickly clothed with vegetation, and enclosing gardens and the coast-guard 
station; it is of Roman masonry, but neither in height nor in picturesque 
effect approaches the north wall of Rutupium. At the end of a couple of 
hundred yards we find ourselves before an ivy-clad house, styled “‘ King 
Ethelbert Inn*,” opposite which stand a couple of cottages, roughly con- 
structed of stone from some older edifice; we pass between, and at last we 
are upon the sea-shore, with the remains of the desecrated church of Re- 
culver right before us, the preventive service boat covered with canvas 
lying on the pebbly beach below, and a coast-guard man, with telescope in 
hand, pacing up and down on the cliff. 

Though our walk has been sufficiently long, we cannot help drawing near 
for a hasty view of the singular scene. On the very verge of a grassy cliff 
we have the west front of the church. An ornamented doorway, now 
bricked up, appears; as also two pointed windows, with a circular opening 
above. ‘The front is flanked by two square towers, and these are each sur- 
mounted by a strange pyramidical erection, composed of numerous iron 
chains stretched into something of the shape of a low spire, but blackened 
by a coat of tar, and supporting a huge gridiron vane, like those on some 
of the beacons in the Thames. We just pass a buttress which is within 
a dozen feet of the edge of the cliff, see beyond it the east wall, with the 
opening for a large window, observe one solitary tomb with a few upright 
gravestones, and then retrace our steps towards a little summer-house on 
the cliff belonging to the ‘“‘ King Ethelbert Inn,” the only one in the place ; 
and while we enjoy the rest and refreshment which we need, we endeavour, 


* Not “the Ethelbert Arms,” as a late writer on Reculver has designated it, to in- 
troduce a joke at the expense of the Heralds’ College. 
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by a reswmé of what we have read, to prepare for observing with accuracy 
the contrast presented by the past and the present state of both Roman 
fortress and Christian church. 

Of Regulbium we have nothing more than its mere mention in the Im- 
perial Notitia, but we see from its remains that it was of square form, and 
of a larger area than Rutupium. Some early Saxon or Jutish chief gave it 
his own name of Raculf, and under that appellation it was granted, as the 
Saxon Chronicle tells us, in the year 669, by Egbert of Kent», to “ Bass, 
the man-priest, that he might build a minster thereon.” A town either 
clready existed, or soon arose there, for only ten years later his suc- 
cessor, Lothaire, dated a charter from “‘ civitate Racuulf;” in 949 Edred, 
“ monarch of all Albion,’ granted both the minster and the town to Christ 
Church, Canterbury ; and the living still belongs to the Archbishop. Occa- 
sional mention is made of the place during succeeding ages, but nothing to 
indicate the fate that has befallen it in recent times. Leland, in the time 
of Henry VIII., speaks of the town as half-a-mile inland, but with the 
suppression of the monastic establishment, the care necessary to guard the 
soft sandy cliff from the ravages of the ocean seems to have been relaxed, 
and in consequence the space between the sea and the Roman fortress grew 
yearly less and less. At length, about 1790, the north wall was under- 
mined and fell, and no proper steps to avert the mischief being taken, fresh 
portions of the cliff were swept away each succeeding winter. In 1805 
there remained only a narrow cart-road to the north of the churchyard 
wall, but still nothing was attempted; the churchyard wall followed its 
Roman predecessor, a large part of the inclosure was next ingulfed, and 
early in 1808 the parishioners applied to the Archbishop for leave to aban- 
don the church. The permission was shamefully granted, and in Sep- 
tember, 1809, its demolition was commenced. The church thus sacrificed 
was a handsome building, consisting of nave, aisles, and chancel, with a fine 
east window, and it had two towers and spires, and a trebly-recessed porch, 
at the west end. It contained several monuments and brasses, and some 
painted glass; its pillars were probably the remains of some Roman edifice, 
and it was traditionally said to be the burial-place of Ethelbert, the first 
Christian king of Kent ; but none of these things availed to save it from de- 
struction, The lead was stripped off and sold for £900, the tombs were 
broken down, and the brasses stolen, the walls converted afresh to building 
purposes of the meanest kinds; and how and why a portion of the west 
front escaped the general wreck is set forth in an inscription on a stone 
over the bricked-up doorway, which few at the present day we may presume 
can read without pain and shame, and the expression of a wish that as much 
care had been taken to preserve the church as has been shewn for the 
landmark. It reads thus :— 

“These towers, the remains of the once venerable church of Reculver, were purchased 
of the parish by the corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond in the year 


1810, and groins were laid down at their expense to protect the cliff on which the 
church had stood‘; and when the ancient spires were afterwards blown down, the 





> Already mentioned in a former paper (pp. 65, 70) as the founder of a church at 
Sandwich, and another at Minster. 

© The measures of the corporation have been so effectual, that not a foot of the cliff 
has been lost since the towers came into their possession. A fresh groin, of cut stone, 
has been laid down within the last three years, but the action of the sea has already so 
smoothed its surface as to make it slippery walking. The name of the Sisters, com- 
monly given to the spires, explains itself; but tradition founds it on a legend of the 
shipwreck of the abbess of Feversham and her sister when on a pilgrimage to a renowned 
shrine of Our Lady at Bradstow, now Broadstairs. 
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present substitutes were erected, to render the towers still sufficiently conspicuous to 
be useful to navigation.—Caprain JosepH Corton, Deputy-Master. 1819.” 

These matters premised, we enter on our exploration. We see just be- 
hind our refectory a few rude masses which represent the west wall of Re- 
gulbium ; the north wall has altogether disappeared, except one huge block 
at the east angle, which is propped up with stout timber, as its fall might 
block up the passage along the beach below; but the east and the south 
walls are tolerably complete, and clothed with ivy, through which in one 
place appears a wild fig-tree, and in others the dwarf elder, bryony, and 
bindweed. These walls indicate that the included space was once at least 
eight acres: the northern part is occupied by the ruins of the church, the 
centre by the cottages of the coast-guard, and the southern part by neatly- 
kept kitchen-gardens, amid which we see the old vicarage-house, once more 
used as a private dwelling, though on the abandonment of the church it was 
turned into an inn called “ the Hoy4.” 

We now hold our course eastward for something less than a mile and a 
half along the sea-wall, until we arrive at the Northmouth sluice, where the 
numerous streams that represent the Wentsum are gathered into one, and 
are discharged through massive flood-gates into the sea. The wall is about 
ten feet wide at top, and twice as high; it is almost perpendicular to the 
marshes, but slopes more gradually to the sea, and is on that side protected 
by banks and ridges of shingle, the preservation and extension of which are 
the constant care of a body of commissioners. Notices are posted denoun- 
cing all the rigour of the law against any one who shall remove stones or 
sand from the beach; piles of wattles are found deposited here and there, 
and men are employed in working them up into huge hurdles, which being 
fastened down on the shore, are washed over by every tide, entangle the 
ocean débris, and serve to bind the loose and shifting pebbles together. 
When the tide is out, there still remain innumerable little pools in the 
hollows, and these are fringed with so many gay flowers, that, though the 
walking is not agreeable to tender feet, we stroll awhile beside them, and 
admire, if we are cautious in gathering, the sea-holly, with its bright blue 
flowers, its formidable spikes, and its glaucous leaves; we also find plants 
that may be more safely handled, as the bright yellow poppy, and the pur- 
ple rocket, the mallow and the feverfew, of pink and white, and thrift of 
various shades, from white, to red, and deep blue. The sea, too, falls with 
a musical plash on the bank of shingle, and as we saunter on we feel that 
the poet says truly,— 

“ Ocean exhibits, fathomless and broad, 
Much of the power and majesty of God.” 

Arrived at the sluice, we see a placid canal, not covered with vegetation 
like the other streams of the district, as the gates here are frequently 
opened; it, however, bears little resemblance to anything that we can sup- 
pose the Roman haven to have been, for not a single boat is now borne on 
its waters. We descend the bank, and return on the inner side of the wall 
to Reculver, as we have thus the opportunity of adding a number of hand- 
some marsh-flowers to those we have already collected on its sea-face. We 
find the tall flowering rush, with its heads of pink and white flowers; blue 
and yellow flags; the great ox-eye, or moon-daisy; the purple marsh 
cinquefoil, and the marsh marigold; white and yellow water-lilies; the 


4 This desecration did not prosper. According to the testimony of some of the 
present inhabitants of Reculver, nothing went well with the publican: his family was 
perpetually disturbed by strange noises and pranks similar to those recorded of the 
Merry Devil of Woodstock ; and he was eventually obliged to retire, a ruined man. 
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great white bindweed; the delicate pink meadow-sweet ; wild mustard, of 
a brilliant yellow; vetchlings of various tints; blue speedwell; and the 
lovely forget-me-not. 

We are once more at the ruined church, and as we learn that a turret 
stair still exists, we ascend by it to the top of the north tower, and, under 
nautical guidance, take a bird's-eye view of a wide district. To the north 
rolls the sea, apparently boundless in that direction; in the extreme east we 
see the square tower and pinnacles of St. John’s Church at Margate, with 
the spire of Birchington and the fanciful “*‘ Waterloo-tower” in Quex-park, 
nearer at hand. To the south-east stands the high tower of St. Nicholas, 
with that of Monkton beyond. Farther off,in the same direction, the spire 
of Minster is visible, as is the hill of Richborough, and the rocks at Cliff’s- 
end, in Pegwell-bay. The miserable little modern church of Reculver® is 
seen among three or four cottages at Hillborough, rather more than a mile 
to the south-west; beyond it appears the handsome tower of Herne, but 
Bleanwood limits our view in that direction, and we look in vain for Sturry, 
with its lofty chestnut trees, the pillar on the Danejohn, or the Bell Harry 
tower of Canterbury Cathedral. Westward we see the long pier and the 
clock-tower of Herne-bay, and our view closes with the bluff chalk cliff of 
Warden-point, the Land’s-end of the Isle of Sheppey. 

We now descend from the tower, and seat ourselves on the rough bench 
before the church-door, to consider the most advisable route for our return. 
We may proceed eastward along the wall to Westgate-bay, and so past 
Dandelion to Margate, or we may cross the marsh to St. Nicholas, and 
thence to Minster, having in either case a four miles’ ride by railway to 
Ramsgate; but the first is a journey of twelve miles, and the second of 
eight. We think either too great an addition to our stroll, and therefore 
prefer a three miles’ walk along the cliff to Herne-bay, and the omnibus 
thence to Sturry, the next station to Grove Ferry, where we commenced 
our walk to Reculver. 

Little need be said of Herne-bay: a few good houses appear scattered 
by twos and threes along the beach, the spaces between being cultivated in 
a slovenly way, with patches of beans, cabbages, and potatoes, contrasting 
very unfavourably with the neat plots around the cottages of the coast- 
guard. ‘ Wellington-square” has three sides partially built, with a showy- 
looking modern-antique church on one side, and gas-works tumbling to 
ruin on the other. A few starveling trees appear as a belt for the inclosure, 
but that is profitably occupied by a crop of wheat. Some half-dozen mise- 
rable back streets complete the great town. On the beach we see three 
or four bathing-machines, which, when used, are set in motion by a man 
with a windlass ; but whether from the steepness of the descent, or lack of 
sufficient employment for one horse among them, is a mystery that we do 
not enter upon. The pier is of considerable length, and is worth its toll of 
twopence for the view which it gives of Reculver on the one hand, and of 
the Isle of Sheppey, the East Swale, with its fleet of oyster-boats, and the 
odd looking town of Whitstable on the other. 

The road to Sturry is about six miles, and it is an agreeable ride. We 
first pass the village of Herne, where the handsome church, of which 
Nicholas Ridley was cnce incumbent‘, has been recently restored in ex- 





© It was opened in 1813. It is built in a rough and poverty-stricken style; and 
though we have paid a visit to it, we would not advise any one else to take so much 
trouble. 
‘ He mentions it, with many other places, in his pathetic epistle written immediately 
_before his death :—“ Farewell, church of Herne, . . .” 
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cellent taste; then come to an ugly Union-house, which occupies the site 
of a mansion, and is still girdled by a fine hedge, doubtless once the pride 
of some opulent proprietor. Blean-wood lies on the east, and ‘Thornden- 
wood on the west; and when we have cleared these, a run down hill of 
a mile over Broad-oak Common brings us to the gate of the railway-station, 
and half-an-hour later we are once more in Ramsgate. 

Among the many ecclesiastical restorations and memorials which so 
honourably distinguish the present day from the past, has any one thought 
of Raculf’s minster? A chapel once existed there for the performance of 
the last rites for shipwrecked men, and such are still occasionally interred 
in its desolate cemetery. May we indulge a hope that God will one day 

“ Or give the rich man will, or grant the good man power,” 


at least to raise within the desecrated walls a modest chapel, in which 
the office for the burial of the dead may be decently performed in such 
cases. The Trinity Board, as Christian men, might be expected to see 
to this? 





THE SEVENTEENTH REPORT ON THE PUBLIC RECORDS. 


Tue large and increasing number of antiquarian and historical inquirers 
will, we think, be gratified at the progress reported to be made for the per- 
manent location and arrangement of our national collection. Time indeed, 
many of them will say, that such was the case. Exactly two centuries 
after the first talk about a General Office were steps really taken for com- 
mencing the building; and since then the Reports of the Deputy Keeper 
have yearly informed us of its progress, and what has spun out the three 
years in which it was expected to be fit for use into eight. And now that 
the last Report speaks of the repository as receiving its lawful occupants, it 
may not be out of place to make a few general remarks, 

Not a session of Parliament has passed of late without some scheme for 
increasing the office space at the disposal of Government, and the Deputy 
Keeper’s Reports shew that the arrangements for the General Office have 
been obliged to be modified from time to time by the vast additions to its 
intended contents with which several departments have favoured the esta- 
blishment. It required all the firmness of the Master of the Rolls to with- 
stand the attempts made to charge him with the custody of almost innumer- 
able documents without a place to lay them in except at the expense of the 
very documents for which the General Repository was expressly built upon 
its present scale. With regard to the War Office,—a department which 
has of course been greatly pressed of late,—the matter was at last settled 
by fitting up those houses in Chancery-lane which now present so prison- 
like a look to passers-by. But the Record Office did not escape without 
having first to provide temporary accommodation for those papers, many of 
which cannot surely be intended for permanent preservation. And this re- 
mark leads us to call attention to an important point which seems to require 
a little stirring up. In an early Report the Deputy Keeper remarked that 
allowing for all contingencies under which documents might be useful, 
there would still remain many for which no future use could reasonably be 
expected. This was intended to apply to the ancient portion of the col- 
lection, but it is still more applicable to the modern. The test has been 
partly applied to documents proposed to be handed over to the Master of 
the Rolls, but not in all cases; and never, we believe, to any of the older 
documents in the branch offices. ; 
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Again looking back a little—to enable us the better to look forward— 
may we not ask if the time has not arrived when the general arrangements 
upon which the public collection as a whole is intended to be worked might 
be announced? It is no great secret that such a general scheme has 
been drawn up and, we believe, approved of, but its not having been brought 
forward in the Deputy Keeper’s Reports would make it seem to hang some- 
where. Six years ago we remarked that the public ought to be apprized 
both of the Records intended to be removed to the new place of deposit, 
and of the regulations under which they were to be arranged and consulted. 
These are subjects which ought to be well considered beforehand, and that 
not only by the authorities, but by those who are interested in their use as 
well as in their preservation. 

In dealing with depositories of documents circumstanced as many know 
that some of the smaller and branch record offices were at the time of the 
passing of the Record Act, the first step was decidedly to ascertain what 
they contained ; then (if in tolerable condition) to make them accessible ; 
and then todo the best for their preservation. This we believe too was 
the system laid down; but we are not quite sure that it has been entirely 
acted upon. How with regard to the Chapter-house of Westminster for 
instance? Previous to 1840 the last Reports upon that office shewed that 
there were still in it considerable masses of unsorted documents. The only 
general calendar it possessed was that of which a copy is in the Museum, 
and that is a maze, and notoriously incomplete, as later reports have shewn. 
To be sure it was made at a bad period, and was probably only intended as 
a starting-point. 

All antiquarian inquirers know that office to contain a store of valuable 
matter that has never been made public, but have the first two steps we 
have referred to been taken with regard to its contents? Are they even 
now ascertained or accessible? True our pages have often borne evidence 
of its stores, and archeologists are well satisfied at the aid and information 
they get there, as elsewhere ; but there seems not to have been any dealing 
with its contents in a systematic and philosophical manner,—such as the 
Queen’s Remembrancer’s Records, for instance, have met with at the hands 
of Mr. Hunter,—yet we believe a large proportion of those two collections 
have much in common, and there was little difference in their con- 
dition. Here and there through the Reports we get a glimpse of the 
actual state of things in that depository. In the Tenth Report there is 
an account of some progress having been made in dealing with the un- 
arranged documents, but it seems to have been carried on without much 
spirit, if not under actual discouragement. In the Twelfth Report, however, 
there is a very satisfactory account of proceedings there; but then they do 
not appear to have been kept up. If the Deputy Keeper's ideas upon the 
subject were right when he was keeper of the Chapter-house, we certainly 
should have expected to have had much fuller Reports from the Assistant 
Keepers in charge. Neither do we gather that workmen’s labour has been 
much used there, and yet everybody knows, and has long known, how very 
much it has been needed. Nine years ago enough passed at one of the 
meetings of the Archeological Institute to have produced some change, as 
we then hoped. 

Touching neglected collections a very satisfactory work has been com- 
pleted by the removal of the Welsh Records to the General Repository. 
A glance over Mr. Roberts’ Reports shews that considerable energy and 
skill have been called into action in getting together and transferring the 
documents. Here is a passage which shews that the causes which operated 
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so lamentably upon many of our most precious documents in times past 
have not quite disappeared. 

By a public return Mr. Roberts found that a Mr. Jones of Bridgend, 
should be in possession of some records as late Registrar of Brecon Circuit, 
but both officer and documents were missing. Mr. Roberts continues :— 


“When in Glamorganshire at the end of last year (1854,) I made every inquiry 
I could for this Mr. Jones, and went to every place where I heard there was a chance 
of finding him, but it was only in January 1855 I learnt his address at Kidwelly. This 
I communicated to Mr. Reynolds, and he thereupon wrote to Mr. Jones, who in reply 
stated, that on giving up his house at Bridgend many years before, he had returned the 
books and records to Lanelay, where they had formerly been kept when Mr. Vaughan 
was Registrar. Upon this I communicated with Nash Edwards Vaughan, Esj., of 
Rheola, the present owner of Lanelay, but not residing there, and learnt that he had a 
room there in which were various boxes of old deeds and papers, found there when the 
property came into his possession, and he offered to meet me at Lanelay to search them. 
On our arrival there on the 17th of April, we found a number of boxes in a large room 
over some farm buildings. These were all searched through in succession, some of them 
contained old printed books, with numerous deeds and papers of a private nature ac- 
cumulated in the legal practice of Mr. Vaughan, the Registrar. Three boxes only were 
filled with old records, relating to the Chancery of the Brecknock Circuit ; these were 
handed over to me, and were brought up to London with the records from Brecknock. 

“None of these records, however, came down to the time of the abolition of the 
Courts, and consequently the later volumes of the Decrees and Orders, &c., &c., extend- 
ing down to 1830, are still wanting.” 


Of course the Records which should have been safely kept or provided 
for have not yet been recovered, and they may have been burnt with some 
* useless articles,” 

This was one of the great risks of the old state of things; next to that, 
and operating as prejudicially to the public as the other did to the docu- 
ments, was the interest possessed by the officers in the fees charged for 
using the Records. There can be no doubt that the great satisfaction 
which prevails as to the general conduct of the present Record Offices, 
and the attention and skill of their officers, is mainly to be attributed to this 
one great change. It was no new theory, but antiquaries and lawyers are 
not the most forward in the race for improvement. In his Thirteenth 
Report the contrast between the principles of the old and new offices in 
that respect, is well put by Sir F. Palgrave. 

With regard to Records the last stronghold of these abuses is in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. Who among the public would not be glad to have 
the practice of the Common Law applied to them ? though we think that of 
the Chancery would be more consonant with the great proportion of sub- 
jects they deal with. But, in spite of the general condemnation which their 
system meets with at all hands, as one full of anomalies springing out of a 
state of things utterly barbarous and obsolete, another “ Wills and Ad- 
ministrations Bill” has gone to the tomb of the Capulets. 

Now the Ecclesiastical Courts are in possession of a very valuable collec- 
tion of documents from an early date, and bad as is the practice of those 
Courts in itself, the care bestowed upon their Records and their adminis- 
tration of them is scarcely any better. Might not these be brought into 
the Public Record Office? We think so; and during the time that will 
elapse before the next Ecclesiastical Courts Purgation Bill is under con- 
sideration, should be glad to see attention given to a scheme for bringing 
these valuable Records into the custody of the Master of the Rolls. 
Whether the Courts to be substituted for those which are condemned 
are to be modelled upon the Common Law or Chancery system, we 
see no reason why their Records should be considered such a special 
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class that they could not be united with the national collection which 
includes both Common Law and Chancery Records, A specialty there 
may be in the professional knowledge required for dealing with them, 
but so there is as to many documents now in the Record Offices, and 
some of the custodians would of course be transferred with them. Other 
difficulties there might be, but we think there are few save the sine- 
curists who would not rejoice at such a change. And now that lite- 
rary men have been so liberally dealt with by the Master of the Rolls, the 
treatment they experience at the ‘ Will Offices” seems harder than ever. 
In business matters the contrast is scarcely less. In them is still seen all 
the rapacity and meanness which have characterized the conduct of nearly 
all who have had to perform a public duty and been paid for it by quasi- 
private remuneration. 

Among all the suggestions that have been made upon this subject we are 
not aware that this view has ever;been taken. And we think the Record 
Office a far better destination for the Wills than the office of the Registrar- 
General, which was recommended by some in the late debates. But as the 
Census Papers of that officer are now in a Branch Record Office, perhaps 
the suggestion was to the same effect as our own. 

A considerable portion of this Report is occupied with a refutation of the 
objections urged a few years ago by that very practical department, the 
Stationery Office, against the printing of the Calendars to Records in the 
Appendices to the Deputy Keepers’ Reports. We need scarcely say that 
the withdrawal of those Calendars has very much limited the circulation of 
the Reports themselves among antiquaries ; and this fact will perhaps be 
admitted by Mr. M¢ Culloch as a powerful argument. The reasons adduced 
by the Deputy Keeper are of great force, and their consideration must lead 
to a resumption of those publications. We commend some of the argu- 
ments as to printing Indexes that are not quite complete to the considera- 
tion of the Museum authorities. 

But the objections assented to by the late Master of the Rolls, must not 
be lost sight of. Undoubtedly the quality of the Calendars and Returns 
appended to other Reports besides the Ninth, ought to be borne in mind ; 
and doing so, we have no hesitation in admitting with Lord Langdale that 
the amount and nature of the work done might be stated in the Reports 
with sufficient distinctness without printing—as in the Appendix to the 
Second Report—sixty-five pages of an inventory in columns, half of 
which and more were filled only with such details of the condition of indi- 
vidual records as, ‘ Requires repair; edges very much worn; many of 
them eaten away; infusion of galls on Mem. 4:” or, “Cover requires 
repair; slightly defaced with ink; has had new ticket and string.” 
Several other Reports are encumbered in a similar manner ;—a need- 
less waste, which admits of no defence. Such particulars were, if we 
recollect rightly, aptly characterized at the time, by the Leviathan of the 
press, as “ Musty Parchment Mania.” 

As regards the Calendars themselves, we think too that great changes 
for the better may be made in adapting them for printing. A great deal of 
the information conveyed even in some of the best of those that have been 
printed in the Appendices might have been greatly condensed, as we do not 
think it essential that every tittle of that information need be conveyed to the 
public in imperishable print, however useful it may be to collect and pre- 
serve it. And we are not sure that economy of space has ever been seri- 
ously regarded. Take the Calendars of the “ Escheators’ Accounts and 

Gent. Mag. Vox. XLVI. Tt 
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Inquisitions” in the Tenth Report, the last containing such lists, and which 
of course had profited by the experience of its predecessors. Line after 
line is there occupied with what need not have taken more than one fourth 
of the room. 

The Comptroller of the Stationery Office perhaps worked out the case 
against the Appendix to the Ninth Report more fully than he argued it. 
In that Appendix is printed a Calendar to the Patent Rolls in the Rolls 
Chapel for two of the shortest reigns in our annals, those of Edward V. and 
Richard III. This Calendar occupies 147 pages. There is, besides, an 
Index to the Calendar occupying 107 pages. We have here a total of 254 
pages of print for a portion of only one class of Records for the space of less 
than two and a-half years. Now the Comptroller being an apt man at 
figures was very likely to do a little Rule of Three sum about this, and 
state it thus :— 

Years of Records Pages of Print Years 

As 23 : 254 23 600 
which certainly gives a product of 60,960 pages of print! Applying this 
calculation to the collection generally we don’t wonder at his being 
alarmed, and we think he put his objections in a very mild form. 

There is a subject which has not yet been dealt with in these Reports, 
but which is of some importance, and cannot much longer fail to command 
attention. We mean the necessity of instructing the public in the contents 
of their Records and affording them the means of reading and understanding 
them. There is little (if any) more specialty about them than about many 
of the artistic and scientific collections in the Museum, or other national 
collections. The public have a right not only to be told of what the col- 
lection of Records consists, but to be taught to use and apply them. Much 
has been done in this respect by the facilities afforded to literary in- 
quirers, and the uniform attention they meet with at the hands of the 
Record Officers. But of all the “Guides to Knowledge” that have been 
given to the world by the distinguished men of nearly every science, nothing 
at all satisfactory exists as a guide to the Public Records. 

But is there not a “ Handbook to the Public Records” by the Secretary 
of the establishment? There is, but the term is a misnomer. In all that 
should distinguish a “‘ Handbook”—power to grasp the subject as a whole, 
clearness of style and lucidity of arrangement, it is sadly deficient. Even 
its correctness is not to be depended upon ; and what merit it may have is 
rather as regards the arrangement of the documents in the new repository. 
This may be useful in its way, but is not much towards its being a “* Hand- 
book.” And really something more might fairly have been expected after 
the terms used Ly the Deputy Keeper in his Twelfth Report. 

How far Mr. Sims’ forthcoming “ Manual for the Genealogist,” &c., will 
supply the want, remains to be seen. What that gentleman has already 
done promises well for his new venture. But in the elementary part of the 
study ;—that of mastering the various old handwritings and their contrac- 
tions ;—the works that are generally consulted are not so clear, full, and 
sound as they should be. Much is to be done by fac-similes, and we shall 
be glad to see how the application of the photographer’s art can be extended 
in this direction and for this purpose. 





» Since the above was written, Mr. Sims’ Manual has appeared. It will be found an 
invaluable work to all persons engaged in genealogical, topographical, and other kin- 
dred pursuits,—Ep. G, M, 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
County History, Stafford—Meeting of German Antiquaries—Decimal Coinage—Regalia at East 
Retford—Runic or Clog Almanacks—Difference between a Kentish Man and a Man of Kent 
—The National Gallery—Surnames. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I herewith send you a continuation of the list of 
licences to crenellate, of which the first part appeared last month, and 
shall be glad to receive any more answers that your readers may favour 
me with. I have already received some valuable information. 

Your obedient servant, 


Welshpool, August 20, 1856. J. H, Parker. 


LICENCES TO CRENELLATE, FROM THE PATENT ROLLS 
IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
Anno Regni E. II. 
7. Johannes de Wengrave, civis London... 
possit kernellare..guandam cameram suam London® Midd. 
in mesuagio sui in vico de Bradestrete in 
civitate 
8. Johannes Marmyon Ebor. 
suum quod vocatur L’ermitage in bosco suo de 
8. Henricus le Scrop mansum Fletham Ebor. 
8. Adomarus de Valencia, Comes Pembroch.. . 
mansum 


\ Bampton* Oxon. 


8. Robertus de Keleseye, civis London.. .do- 
mum suam in vico de Westchepe, ex parte + London Midd. 
boriali ejusdem vici 

8. Ranulphus de Albo Monasterio®...mansum { Insula de Cc 

, ornub. 
suum de Ivor ms Sully ‘ \ 

9. Alicia de Leygrave mansum de Torneston Somerset. 

9. Rogerus de Swynnerton .+++.mansum Swynnerton Staff. 

Dunstan- \ North- 


9. Thomas, comes Lancastr. ........ -mansn | burgh nie 


9. Adam le Bret®............ mansum suum Torneston Somerset. 
10. Johannes de Cherleton mansum suum Cherleton Salop. 
11. Willielmus de Monte Acuto.....manertum Kersington® Oxon. 


Clift 
ifton a Ebor. 


11. Galfridus Le Scrop .. Yoram 


11. Henricus de Wylyngton.........manswm Culverden Glou. 
12. Edo. de Passeleye mansum suum de La Mote Sussex. 


© Bread-street, Cheapside, nothing remains. 

4 The gatehouse only remains at all perfect. There are some other ruins. 

© This grant is said, in the Roll, to have been made at the request of the venerable 
father, W. bishop of Exeter. 

f Isiand of Scilly ? 

& This grant is said, in the Roll, to have been made at the request of Alicia de Leye- 
grave, who is afterwards described, Pat, an. 10 E, II., p.1, m. 33, as ‘‘nutrix nostra.” 

» Perhaps Garsington ? 





A.D. 
1318, 
1319. 


A.D. 
1327. 
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Anno Regni E. II. 
12. Godefridus de Alta Ripa ............. f Elslake in 
di ° Cc bor. 
quamdam cameram suam m l raven 
12. Edmundus Bacon..... ...mansum Gresham Norff. 


12. Ricardus de Luches........... manson on} Oxon, 


12. Abbas et conventus beatze Marie Ebor. 
\ Ebor. Ebor. 


abbathiam beate Marie* 


12. Hugo de Louthre .........+..........) Derwente- 

mansum suum de Wythehope ia} felles } Cambr. 
12. Robertus de Holand............mansum Baggeworth Leycestr. 
13. Constantinus de Mortuo Mari....mansum Sculton Norff. 


14. Henricus de Bello Monte, Consanguineus . 
Resi ; 6 } Whitewyk Leicestr. 
egis eeoccesececccccseccececcss MANRSUM 
15. Robertus Lewer, dilectus valectus noster . . 


mansum 


\ Westbury Sutht.! 


palatii sus 

episcopatus Devon. 
Exon.,in Exon™. 

15. Robertus de Leyburn ..........mansum Dykhurst Cumbr. 
16. Fulco Lestrannge .............mansum Whitecherche Salop. 


Salop. 


15. W. Episcopus Exon,.....clausum et 
mansum 


19. Johannes de Cherleton. ...domum suam in 
, Salop. 
villa de 


1327. Jan. 25. 
EDWARD III. a.p. ser June 21. 


Anno Regni. 

1. Thomas Wake, dilectus consanguineus et 
fidelis noster ‘ manerium 
1. Alanus de Cherleton Appeleye Salop. 
1. ceces Wycheford Salop. 
1. Thomas West .......... Rugh Combe Wilts. 
1. Johannes de Pateshull.......... mansum Bletnesho" Bedf. 

1. Johannes Wyard, dilectus vallettus noster { Staunton } 
1 Berks?®. 
mansum manerit sui \ Harecourt 


\ Cotingham _Ebor. 





i No remains of the house of this period, but the site is known, and is occupied by 
the mansion of the fimily of Piers. 

k The Roll adds, ‘‘quod ipsi abbathiam suam predictam extra civitatem nostram 
Ebor. eidem civitati contiguam muro de petra et calce in solo suo proprio pro suo libito 
firmare et kernellare. Ita tamen quod murus inter dictam abbathiam et murum civi- 
tatis predictz per ipsos abbatem et conventum constructus vel construendus sexdecim 
pedes in altitudine non excedat nec etiam kernelletur, &c.” 

1 Southampton probably in error in the Roll, for Wiltshire. 

m See 18 Edward I. » Bletsoe ? 

© Stanton Harcourt is in Oxfordshire, but on the borders of Berkshire. The existing 
remains are of a later period, the fifteenth century. There are two manors in this 
—_— and the present entry probably does not relate to the seat of the Harcourt 
family. 





A.D. 
1327, 
1328. 
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Anno Regni E. III. 
1. Edmundus de Bereford, dilectus clericus 
noster ....ceeeeeee + sMANSUM MaNErii sui 


\ Langele Warr. 


1. Abbas et Conventus de Fourneys...mansum { Fotheray % Lan- 


suum de\ Fourneys castr. 


1. Decanus et Capitulum ecclesie beate Ma- . 
rieP ,...........clausum ecclesia peed Serem Wilts. 
2. Simon de Drayton..............mansum Drayton Northt. 
3. Willielmus le Caleys....mansum suum apud Walle. Heref. 
3. Robertus de Ardern ......mansum suum Dratton4 Oxon. 
3. seeeee.emansum suum Perthyng Sussex. 

3. Episcopus Lincoln ....muros palatii sui in) _. ; 
Civitate ; et diversi turelli ibidem, &e. 7 —— 8=—# 





, Abbas et Conventus de Abyndon.. .¢otum 
situm Abbatie, videlicet tam domum Sancti 
Johannis quam ecclesiam beati Nicholai infra Abyndon: Berks. 
precinctum ejusdem Abbatie existentis muro, 
&e. 
4. Willielmus Bassett ............mansum Tuthidy Cornub, 


Clivelande 
4. Robertus de Ardern............mansum Wykham Oxon. 
4. Thomas Tregoz ..............mansum Dachesam Sussex. 
4. Johannes de Brehous...manerium suum de 1a Lee Linc. 


4, Radulphus de Bulmere......... smanswm pote + Ebor. 


5. Johannes de Granntsete et Alicia uxor 
ejus....unam turrim ad finem magni pontis 
Dublin versus villam et unam aliam ad corne- 
ram muri qui se extendit a predicto fine pontis 
versus occidens, et domos suas proprias inter 
easdem turres kernellare, &c.* 


Treland. 


» The Roll adds, “at the request of our beloved chaplain, Walter de London, our 
almoner.” The gatehouses and walls of the close remain, ‘There are considerable re- 
mains of the bishop’s palace. 

4 Probably Drayton, near Abingdon. No remains. 

* The Roll says, ‘‘muros palatii sui in civitate Lincoln. quod quidam palatium se 
jungit procinctui dictee ecclesize beate Marie Lincoln. qui quidem procinctus de licentia 
progenitorum nostrorum &c. clauditur et kernellatur, et diversi turelli ibidem facti sunt 
ut dicitur, reparare et emendare necnon altius undique elevare, kernellare et turellare 
&c. et si opus fuerit alios muros in circuitu dicti palatii de petra et calce de novo facere, 
kernellare et turellare, &c. Dedimus insuper, &c. veterem murum nostrum et solum in 
quo idem murus situatur qui se jungit palatio predicto versus orientem qui quidem 
murus continet decem et octo perticatas et dimidiam per virgam viginti pedum de 
ulna regia ut dicitur, &c. murum illum emendare vel eum si opus fuerit de novo facere, 
kernellare et turellare, &c.”—More of this palace, and the royal gift, at Patent an. 
4 Edw. III., part i. membranes 5 and 6. 

* There are considerable remains of the buildings of the abbey, part of which be- 
long to this period. 

t The Roll sets forth : “ Rex, &c. Inspeximus literas patentes celebris memori# domini 
Edwardi nuper Regis Anglie patris nostri sub sigillo quo utebatur in Hibernia sub 
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A.D. Anno Regni E. III. 


1332} 5. Johannes de Molyns............mansum Stoke Pogeys Buks. 


5. mansum Ditton Buks. 





6. Abbas et Conventus de Evesham .... do- 


mum suam ultra portam Abbatie itis Evesham = Wygorn. 


6. Johannes de Wysham ........ manerium Wodemanton Wygorn. 
6. Johannes de Mereworth".......manerium Mereworth* Kanc. 





6. quandam cameram “a, iii.” iia 
infra manerium suum de 
Prior et Conventus de Spaldyng’.. nat Setteng. 
tum suum de ; 


Johannes de Beauchaump de or, Sevens Sek 
mansum 


ee eeeeeceeees-mansum Estokes Southamedon. 
. Johannes de Molyns et Egidia uxor cacy Weston \ “on 





situm manerii sui de { Turvill 


Ricardus de Chaumbernoune....manerium Medebury” Devon. 

. Thomas de Burgh ............ mansum Walton Ebor. 
Johannes de Bures et Hawisia uxor ejus 
mansum 


\ Botyngton Glouc. 


Thomas Rocelyn........mansum manerii Eggefeld Norff. 


Johannes de Bures et Hawisia uxor ejus... 
Botyngton Glouc. 
mansum 


testimonio Johannis Wogan dudum Justiciarii ipsius patris nostri terre predicts con- 
fectas in h&c verba : ‘ Edwardus, Dei Gratia Rex, &c. Quia accepimus, &c. quod non est 
ad dampnum, &c. si concedamus Galfrido de Mortone civi nostro Dublin, quod edificare 
ossit et construere unam turrim ad finem magni pontis Dublin, versus villam, bene 
Sconiiatem et batillatam; et unam aliam turrim ad corneram muri que se extendit 
a predicto fine pontis versus occidens bene kernellatam et batillatam, et domos suas 
— edificare inter easdem turres super murum ville, et quod facere possit in 
eisdem domibus fenestras et alias defensiones rationabiles, et quod domos illas kernel- 
lare possit versus venellam preedicti pontis, et quod spissitudo et fortitudo muri pre- 
dicti per hoc in aliquo’non minuetur sed potius meliorabitur, &c. Teste J. Wogan, Justi- 
ciar nostro Hibern, apud Dublin. viij die Novembr. anno regni nostri quarto.’ Et dilec- 
tus nobis Johannes de Granntesete et Alicia uxor ejus filia et heres predicti Galfridi 
ui domos predictas modo tenent, &c. nobis supplicaverint, &c. velimus concedere eis, 
c. turres et domos illas perficere et construere et Kernellare &c. et tenere possint sibi 
et heredibus ipsius Alicie, &c.” 
At m. 17, and m. 21, John de Granntsete is described as ‘‘ nuper unus justic. nostro- 
rum de Banco Dublin.” 
« The Roll adds, ‘‘ ad requisitionem dilecti et fidelis Willielmi de Clynton.” 
* Nothing remains of this house. 
Y The Roll adds, ‘‘ ad requisitionem dilecti clerici nostri Henrici de Edenestowe.” 
* Hatch Beauchamp is 6} miles from Ilminster. Licence for a market and a fair, 
= long since disused, was obtained by John de Beauchamp, lord of the manor, in 
* Hatch Beauchamp near Taunton ; there is also Edstock in the same county. This 
licence gives permission “ batillare, krenellare et turellare.” 
, b ey There is an ancient manor-house here, still occupied by the same 
family. 





1856.] Licences to Crenellate. 827 
AD. Anno Regni E. III. 
aa) 8. Thomas Rocelyn ...mansum maneriti Eggefeld = Norff. 
— 9. Nicholaus Bonde uandam cameram©¢ 
" Sali ass \ Herkestede Suff. 
in manso suo de 


. Johannes de Heslarton ........mansum z renee , Ebor. 
ykerynglith 


. Johannes Lercedekne ..........mansum Lanihorn. Cornub. 
- Robertus de Esselyngton .....,. mansum Esselyngton4, 


Radulphus de Bloiou®..........mansum Colewe Heys‘ Dors. 





9. 

9 veseseeeceemansum Tregewel Cornub. 
9. Ranulphus de Blankmousters....mansum Biename Cornub. 
9. 


Ranulphus de Dacre............mansum Naward} Cumbr. 
9. Johannes de Hodleston ........ mansum Millumi Cumbr. 
% Johannes de Chevreston ........ mansum Yedilton* Devon. 
9. Johannes de Cole,.............mansum Tamer Devon. 
10. Johannes, Episcopus Karleol ....mansum La Roos!. 
. Johannes Dauneye, miles........mansum Shevyok Cornub. 


10. Abbas de Evesham.... domum extra por- 


tam bbethic} oem = Wigen. 


10, Willielmus de Whitefeld...manswm manerii§ a Dore. 


10. Johannes de Sigeston ........ manerium Beresende Ebor. 
10. Henricus, Episcopus Lincoln mansum manerii Stowe Line. 


.. { Beatze Marie) _. 
10. ceeeeeese Mansum manerii Line. 





de Netelham 


veeees mansum manerii Lydyngton" Rotel. 
. Walterus Heryng de Wynterbourn......¢ Langeton. 
mansum 





Heryng. 


© The Roll afterwards explains, ‘‘ de novo construend.” 

4 No county on Roll. Esselynton, Northumberland, or possibly, Islington, London, 

Y Ralph de Bloyou, chivaler, is again mentioned in the Pat. Roll, an. 11 Ed, III, 
p. 1, m. 36. 

‘ Possibly Coombe-Keynes, 

® Printed Blank Monsly in Cal. Rot. Pat. 

» The celebrated Naworth Castle,—a portion of which is of this period, 

' Millum. There are some remains of this house, 

* Possibly Yealmpton. 

1 No county on the Roll, Rose Castle in Cumberland, by the river Caude, near 
Inglewood Forest. King Edward the First lodged here in his expedition to Scot- 
land, and dated his writs for summoning a parliament, ‘‘apud la Rose.” The Scots 
drove the bishop of Carlisle from Rose Castle, and upon this King Richard the Second 
gave Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, to the bishop. Rose Castle was burnt down in the 
civil wars, but since restored. 

m Wyrdesford. Probably Woodford, where the remains are considerable, and worthy 
of examination. 

" Liddington, Rutland. There are remains of an old house here, but they do not 
appear to be so early as the date. 
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Anno Regni E. III. 

10. Walterus Heryng de Wynterbourn ... mansum Wynterbourn p. 

11. Johannes de Coloygne’....domos suas : 
super Cornhill infra civitatem nostram London. Midd. 


11. Robertus, Episcopus Sarum...mansum manerii Sarum Wilts. 
ety i Wilts. 
piscopi 

11. .eeees mansum manerii Shireburn'  Dors. 
11. .eeees mansum manerii Cherdestok Dors. 
11. sees. mansum manerii Poterne Wilts. 
11. eeeees mansum manerii Cannyngg Wilts. 
11. mansum maneriti Remmesbury Wilts. 
11. seeees mansum manerii Sonnyng* Berks. 





11. eeeees Mansum manerii, 




















11. Robertus, Episcopus Sarum....manerium Fiet-strete London. 
Sampford 
Peverell 


11. Matilda que fuit uxor Willielmi de aris B 


11. Oliverus de Denham.. .mansum manerii ie ; Devon. 


: Devon. 
ET 


11. Abbas et Conventus de Buckelond ... man- ) 
sum Abbathiea sue | Buckelond Devon. 


12. Johannes de Molyns .... mansum infra 


Wardam Castri Baynardi\ London. Midd. 


12. Nicholaus de la Bechet ...mansum manerit La Beche*. 





12. .+eee. mansum manerii Beaumeys*. 





12. se eeee mansum manerit Watlyngton). 
12. Johannes Trussell ............mansum Cublesdon*. 
12. Willielmus Heyron...... mansum manerii Ford* Northumbr. 


? No county in the Roll. Winterbourn Abbas, Dorsetshire ? 

4 The Roll says, ‘‘ dilectus vallettus noster.” 

* Sherborne, Dorsetshire. The castle is chiefly of the twelfth century, but a por- 
tion may be of this date. 

* Leland says that nine bishops sate here till Hermannus, the last of them, translated 
= na Sarum, whose bishops are lords here, and had before the Conquest a manor- 

ouse here, 

t La Beche. The principal seat of the De La Beche family was at Aldworth, in 
Berkshire: the house is entirely destroyed, but the site may be traced, and the church 
is full of the tombs of that family. Another branch of the family had a seat at 
Wokingham, in the same county, which is also destroyed. 

« No county on the Roll. Watlington is incom. Oxon. Nicholas de la Beche is again 
mentioned p. 2, m. 12 & 24, and p.3,{m.3. By Pat. an. 14 E. III., p. 2, m. 9, he receives 
a grant of a house in Trinity Lane, London, for his services. Edmund de la Beche is 
described as “dilectus clericus noster et nuper Custos Garderobe nostre,” on Roll, 
an. 12 E. III., p. 2, m. 6. 

x Beaumeys, in the Wiltshire part of the parish of Shinfield. See Lysons’ Berkshire, 
p. 361 ; also Rot. Parl. ii. 108, Rot. Orig. Abbreviatio, ii. 85, 257. 

y No county on the Roll. Oxfordshire ? 

* No county on the Roll. Staffordshire ? 

* Referred to again 36 Edward III. Quod Wittess Heron in feodo tenet manerium 
suum de Farde in Northumb. kernellatum per nomen castri sui, &c, 


8 
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Anno Regni E. III. 


12. Galfridus le Scrop..........fortalicium nen } Bor. 


Conestable 


12, Abbas et Conventus de Bello .... situm 
} Battle ¢ Sussex. 
Abbatie sue 


. Thomas de Aledon . mansum manerii § Alulphi Kane. 
juxta Wye.4 

. Radulphus, Bathon, et Wellen. Episcopus 

Cimiterium et procinctum domorum® 

. Nicholaus de Cantilupo . mansum Gryseleye Notingh, 

Bleman- Marchi. 

sopp in | Scocie. 


Wells‘ Soms. 


! 
Bottone 
| 

} 


. Thomas de Blemansopp . ‘ mansum } 


. Willielmus de Kerdeston. mansum Claxton Norff. 

. Thomas de Blenkensop ........ mansum Blenkensopr. 

. Johannes de Ferres mansum Beer Ferres® Devon. 

. Ricardus de Merton .... mansum monerii Torrytoni Devon. 

. Robertus de Maners .... mansum Echale Northumbr. 

. Reginaldus de Cobham .... mansum Pringham)J. 

.mansum Orkesdene Kent. 

Neuton in 

Makerfeld *. 

. Gerardus de Wodryngton ... mansum Wodryngton. 
Robertus Bourghchier..........mansum Stanstede! Essex. 

. Thomas de Musco Campo ...... mansum Bairmore Northumbr. 
Johannes de Pulteneye ... mansum manerii Chevele _Cantebr. 

+e. mansum manerii Penshurst ™ Kanc. 





. Robertus de Langeton mansum§ 





mansum London. Midd. 





» The Roll says, “‘quoddam fortalicium apud manerium suum de Burton Constable 
~ novo construere et fortalicium illud muro de petra et calce firmare et kernel- 
are,” &c. 

© Battle Abbey ; the gatehouse and part of the walls remain. 

4 Boughton-Aluph, near Ashford. 

¢ The Roll says, ‘‘ Cimiterium ecclesie Cathedralis Wellen. et procinctum domorum 
suarum et Canonicorum infra civitatem Wellen. muro lapideo circumquaque includere 
et murum illum kernellare batellare ac turres ibidem facere,” &c. : ’ 

f Wells. Considerable part of the fortifications of the close remain, with the 
gatehouses. 

&s No county on the Roll. 

h Beer-Ferris, near Plymouth. 

i Torryton. Torryton Castle has been entirely destroyed. 

i No county onthe Roll. Pringham, alias Sterborough Castle, Surrey. , 

— Hall or Castle, the head of the palatine barony of Newton, in Lan- 
cashire, 

1 Stanstede, or Stanstead Hall, near Halstead, Essex. There are tombs of the 
Bourchier family in Halstead Church. The place is now called Stanstead Montfichet. 
The moat remains, but no part of the ancient house. 

m See Dom. Arch., vol. ii. p. 278. The licence is there stated to have been granted 
15 E. II. ; but this is probably an error either of the printer or of the scribe followed 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLVI. uu 





A.D. 
1342, 
1343. 
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Anno Regni E. IIT. 


Fresshe- i Insula 


16. Egidius de Bello Campo....... smansum Veins. 


water 


{ Monketon 
16. Thomas Ughtred..............mansum Ebor. 
(super moram 


Kexby juxta Eb 
16. beeness scene ae | segehotician "i 





16. Bernardus de Dalham (de confirmatione ™) ) : 
fi Crodonio °. 

domum fortem seu fortalicium in loco de f 
16. Willielmus Lengleys?, “dilectus vallettus 
 MMPPUT TTT TTT TTTeTeE TTT 


\ Heyheved. 


17. Robertus Bertram .......... mansum Bothale Northumbr. 
17. Johannes Heronn............mansum Crawelawe Northumbr. 
17. Johannes de Norwico...mansum manerii Metyngham Suff. 
17. weeees mansum manerii Blakworth Norff. 
17. . sees. mansum manerii Lyng Norff. 
17. Johannes de Kiriel ...... mansum Westyngehangre? Kanc. 
18. Thomas de Heton....mansum suwm ac 
castrum sive fortalitium inde facere 








\ Chevelyngham’. 


18. Radulphus de Hastyngs ........ mansum Slyngesby bor. 


18. Prior et Conventus Roff.*......... murum Rochester Kanc. 


by the editor. It has long been observed that the character of the architecture was 
not so early as Edward the Second. ‘lhis apparent discrepancy is now accounted for, 

» This entry recites a previous grant, permitting Bernard de Dalham to make a cer- 
tain strong house or fortalice of stone and lime, and to crenellate it. The previous 
grant is dated at Shottele, June 21st, in the 14th year of Edward III. 

© Croydon ? 

P The previous entry mentions land held by Wm. Lengleys at Ivetonfeld, in the 
Forest of Inglewode. He is again mentioned, Pat. an. 16 E. LI. p. 2, m.18, with the 
manor of Heghheved, and land at Raghton and Gattscales, the manors of ‘Tybay and 
Rounthwayt, &c., in the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. The house at 
Heyheved, or Highhead Castle, Essex, has been rebuilt. 

4 Westyngehangre. Weston-hanger. There are some remains here. 

t Chillingham, Northumberland ? 

* The Roll states : ‘‘ Si concedamus, &c. Priori et Conventui Roff. fossatum nostrum 
extra murum civitatis Roff. qui se extendit a porta orientali ejusdem civitatis versus 
Cantuar. usque portam dicti Prioris versus austrum, &c. ita quod iidem Prior et Con- 
ventus fossatum illud firmis et terra implere, &c. et quod loco ejusdem muri unum 
novum murum de petra sufficienter kernellatum altitudinis sexdecim pedum extra dic- 
tum fossatum et unum novum fossatum extra eundem murum sic de novo faciend. in 
solo ipsorum Prioris et Conventus ibidem in longitudine et latitudine competens faciant 
suis sumptibus, &c. manutenend., &c. dictum fossatum sic implend. continet in se quin- 
quaginta et quatuor particatas et quatucrdecim pedes terre et dimid. in longitudine 
et quinque particatas et quinque poles terre in latitudine,” &c. 


(To be continued.) 





COUNTY HISTORY.—STAFFORD. 


Mr. UrBan,—Now that “grim-visaged 
war hath smoothed his wrinkled front,” 
and peace has again shed its blessings upon 
us, literature and all its kindred arts once 
more meet the encouragement of the pub- 
lic; and therefore now is the time to call 
the attention of the learned world, and 
especialiy those inhabiting the county of 
Stafford, to an object of great importance 
to the latter—the topographical prospects 
of their native county. 

It is much to be regretted that there is 
no thoroughly good history of the county 
of Stafford, although the materials for such 
a work, both in public and private collec- 
tions, are ample. The history of Mr. Shaw 
was never completed, and the idea which 
has been entertained of completing that 
work is siply absurd; for how monstrously 
ridiculous would a description of the city 
of Lichfield, as it was sixty years ago, be 
by the side of an account of any other 
place penned in 1856! 

His history certainly shews a great deal 
of research, yet his style of writing is 
destitute of that taste and elegance which 
onght to characterize it, and without which 
every attempt to prosecute so useful an 
undertaking must be abortive. To write 
a county history is certainly an arduous 
task; it requires a person who combines 
the occupation of a laborious antiquary and 
genealogist with that of a graceful and 
fluent writer ; one who can make the most 
unreadable book readable, who can invest 
the driest subject with interest. I must 
say that such an one is a rara avis; there 
are, however, some who possess this art in 
an eminent degree. 

The next point to be considered is the 
materials. These, as I have before as- 
serted, are ample, and if there are any 
papers the whereabouts of which is not 
known, the time-honoured pages of your 
Magazine, which brought many of the 
MSs. made use of by Shaw into his pos- 
session, are the best medium for their dis- 
covery. 

The idea of writing a history on the 
basis of Shaw may be considered, but how 
far superior would be an entirely new one. 
Of course the lists of incumbents of the 
various parishes, and much other matter 
contained in Shaw, would be useful, and I 
would not have him entirely discarded. 

The other collections in existence for 
such an undertaking are ably set forth in 


a letter addressed to the editor of the 
“Staffordshire Advertiser,” by Mr. John 
Smart Bugoe, about twelve years ago, (of 
which I, fortunately, have a cutting,) and 
which I cannot do better than quote 
largely from, in the hope that it may 
stimulate some of your numerous, and I 
am sure I may add learned, correspondents 
to undertake this work which has so long 
been a desideratum. This letter begins by 
quoting a communication from Mr. Hamper 
of Birmingham, (the learned editor of Sir 
W. Dugdale’s “ Life and Correspondence,”) 
in which he says that “The voluminous 
collections of Wilkes, Loxdale, Tollet, 
Blore, Pegge, Shaw, Huntbach, &c., &c., 
were purchased by him and Mr. Pipe Wol- 
ferstan with a view to prevent their dis- 
persion—being advertised for sale by Leigh 
and Sotheby in 1810, in thirty or forty 
lots—and that the future historian of the 
county might have the benefit of his pre- 
decessor’s labours.” He also purchased all 
the copper-plates, published aud unpublish- 
ed, and the original drawings of the whole 
work, viz. forty-three engraved for, or 
illustrative of, vol. i.; forty-four ditto, 
ditto, vol. ii.; ninety-one prepared for the 
continuation ; total, 178 drawings. “Mr. 
Hamper,” says Mr. Bugoe, “died in 1831, 
and his library was sold by Evans, of Pall- 
Mall, in July of that year; but as the 
Staffordshire materials were not included, 
I requested a friend at Birmingham to 
ascvrtain what had become of them, His 
reply contained this passage: “Mr. Hamper’s 
collection of Staffordshire papers, &c., is 
in the hands of Mr. Webb, solicitor, of 
Camp-hill, near this place; the price he 
asks is £150. Mr. Webb will be glad to 
correspond with you on the subject; and 
I should recommend an early application, 
as he is already in treaty with two parties.” 
The negociation for a private sale of the 
papers failed; and eventually they were 
disposed of by auction, being sold, in the 
year 18383, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wellington-street, Strand. I believe I 
am not guilty of any breach of courtesy 
or confidence in stating that Mr. Win. 
Salt, of Lombard-street, London, was the 
fortunate purchaser, and is the present 
possessor of these valuable documents, 
They were in a very confused state; but 
many of them have since been transcribed, 
arranged, and indexed, under Mr. Salt’s 
superintendence ; aided materially by the 
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co-operationof Capt. Ferneyhough, Military 
Knight of Windsor, and formerly of the 
Staffordshire Militia, who has himself been 
an enthusiastic collector for many years. 
In addition to these MSS., Mr. Salt’s 
collection includes most copious materials 
for a history of Staffordshire, consisting of 
genealogies, church notes, charters, deeds, 
visitations, prints, maps, drawings, all 
printed works relating to the county, 
Shaw’s correspondence, together with his 
unpublished plates and letterpress; in 
short, everything necessary to be consulted 
by a person about to enter upon such an 
undertaking*. Mr. Bugoe goes on to say 
that “Great hopes were entertained some 
years ago that the task would have been 
undertaken by the Rev. W. H. Cartwright, 
then of Kinver, and afterwards Vicar of 
Dudley, who, in a letter to him (Mr. 
Bugoe), dated Nov. 1830, stated that he 
had for a number of years made an amuse- 
ment of collecting materials for the pur- 
pose, having freedom of access to many 
valuable archives in the county, and that 
he purposed commencing the arduous task.” 


Mr. Cartwright’s intention, however, ap- 
pears, unfortunately, to have been relin- 
quished, which is much to be regretted, 
for he would no doubt have produced a 
work of which the county might justly have 
been proud. Such, Mr. Urban, is the sub- 
stance of Mr. Bugoe’s letter. If any one 
could be brought to attempt this work, 
I am sure they would not work singly, for 
let any once express a desire to begin, I 
have little doubt but that communications 
would pour in from every side, and there 
would be no lack of subscribers. Thus 
being provided for both in a literary and 
pecuniary point of view, the sole remaining 
thing to be desired is the agent. 

I make no apology for thus filling your 
columns, feeling sure that it will be teken 
in good part ; and it must be confessed that 
the subject is one of great importance, not 
only to the county of Stafford, but to the 
literary world in general; and I can only 
regret that it has not fallen to the lot of a 
more experienced and more eloquent per- 
son than myself to bring it before your 
readers. H. S. G. 


MEETING OF GERMAN ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. Ursan,—Our British archzolo- 
gical and scientific congresses being now 
in a great measure accomplished, it may 
possibly interest some who have partici- 
pated in their researches to know that 
they may combine a continuation of their 
labours with a healthful and agreeable 
trip to the Continent. 

The aggregated historical and anti- 
quarian societies of Germany have insti- 
tuted an annual gathering, which for the 
present year is fixed at the episcopal 
city of Heldesheim, in the kingdom of 
Hanover, from the 15th to the 19th of 
September. This town is one of the most 
interesting in the north of Germany, for 
its cathedral, dating from Ludwig der 
Fromme (Ludovicus pius), the son of 
Charlemagne (843); and in a crypt be- 
neath the high altar is a large rose-tree 
in full vigour, said to have been planted 
by him, and which covers almost entirely 
the eastern apse. The cathedral contains 
also some good paintings and very old 
church ornaments; but modern science 
has greatly damaged the interest in 
its famous Jrmentiéule, which it took 
Charlemagne thirty years to capture, and 
which now is placed at the entrance of 
the choir, surmounted by a statue of 
the Virgin, to typify the victory of Chris- 
tianity over Wittichind and heathen- 


dom. Commensurate with the estima- 
tion in which this famous idol was held 
throughout all the tribes of northern 
Germany as long as they were pagan, 
this column was believed to be an en- 
tire crystal, measuring even now, though 
partially broken, about eight feet: mo- 
dern investigation has dispelled the illu- 
sion, and under geological examination 
the material has been lowered down to 
a common stalactite. The great glory 
of the cathedral are, however, the large 
bronze folding western portals, covered 
with reliefs, representing on the one side 
Scriptural scenes, from the Creation to 
the death of Abel; and on the other, 
scenes in the life of Christ, from the Na- 
tivity to the Ascension. As the date, MX., 
is cast with them, their high antiquity is 
undoubted,—anticipating by about two 
centuries the gates of the Baptistery at 
Pisa. In the cathedral there is also a 
bronze pillar of the same date and work- 
manship, with the miracles of Christ run- 
ning round it, also on reliefs, in a serpen- 
tine band, like that on Trajan’s Pillar at 
Rome. Both gates and pillar have been 
copied for the Crystal Palace. 

A supplemental meeting is fixed to 
take place on the 20th, at Hanover, (by 
rail, about an hour’s ride,) when the new 
museum, with the spoils of innumerable 


* Perhaps some of rour correspondents can inform me whether the Mr. Salt mentioned above is 
still living ; and if dead, where his collections are deposited ? 
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tumuli, will be exhibited, with the other 
objects of art and architecture in that 
very interesting capital. 

Some idea may be formed of the riches 
of the Hanoverian territory in primeval 
antiquities, when, in a radius of five Ger- 
man miles round Uelzen, on the north 
of Hanover, the king’s chamberlain, Graf. 
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V. Eslorff, could number up seven thousand 
various druidical and pagan monuments. 
W. Bett, Purr. Dr. 
P.S.—A direct railroad connects Hel- 
desheim either, on the north, with Ham- 
burg, or south, via Minden and Hanover, 
with Kéln (Cologne). 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 


Mr. UrBan,—You have doubtless of late 
heard more than enough of decimal coinage. 
Two systems or propositions have been put 
forward; a great deal has been said and 
written about it; and, as is usual with us 
in matters of public utility or convenience, 
nothing has been done. Many schemes 
have, of course, been propounded for carry- 
ing out this object, but two only appear 
to have claimed any attention. They are 
both of them based upon two denomina- 
tions of coin only, or a double column of 
account, viz. pounds and mils, and sbil- 
lings and pence; 1,000 mils making 1 
pound, and 10 pence making 1 shilling. 
Hence the advocates of either scheme are 
named by the other, (facetiously or in 
ridicule, as the case may be,) milmen, or 
tenpenny men. Both schemes are subject 
to variation: some friends of the former 
proposing pounds and florins and mils, or 
florins and mils only ; and some of the latter 
party subdividing the penny into tenths, or 
cents. Of course there are strenuous op- 
ponents of both schemes, and no lack of 
assertions on either side to prove a nega- 
tive on the other. It is said that the 
unlearned in arithmetic would be sadly 
puzzled to regulate the prices of buying 
and selling, or to know when they had 
full value for a day’s labour, or the proper 
change for a shilling; forgetting that the 
whole problem has been tested in France 
within less than a century, and found to 
work well; and not choosing to remember 
that an Englishman may be as intelligent 
as, his neighbour in a mere matter of money. 
Learned lecturers, moreover, have set their 
faces against the said schemes—more par- 
ticularly the latter; and a meeting of the 
merchants of London has decided that any 
change in the coinage of England is both 
unnecessiry and inexpedient. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Urban, you may per- 
haps agree with me in thinking that a 
dvcimal coinage in so commercial a coun- 
try as ours would, when fully established, 
be a great point gained ; and that the dif- 
ficulty (if there be any), or more properly 
the objection, lies rather in the denomina- 
tion of the money than in its arrange- 
ment. Mils, and florins, and cents are 
foreign things, and utterly alien to Eng- 


lish notions. Pounds, shillings, and pence 
are part and parcel of the British constitu- 
tion ; as much so, in idea, as King, Lords, 
and Commons; and to obliterate the one 
or the other would be (as Mr. Canning 
once said in the House of Commons on a 
similar occasion) about as feasible as re- 
storing the Heptarchy. Doubtless some 
such measure as this will eventually be 
carried, and in order that generations to 
come inay see that there is (or will be) no 
novelty in the proposition when again 
made, I beg leave to borrow your pages 
for the purpose of putting on record the 
following scheme, which appears to be, if 
not the best, the only one consistent with 
the denominations of our money as it is at 
present, viz. :— 


10 pennies = 1 shilling 
=n 10 


100 , =10 , 


= 1 pound. 


You perceive, Sir, that the penny is the 
standard or unit; the good old penny, 
dear to us from the time of the Romans, 
still dearer to us from its association with 
sacred history,—“ He gave to every man 
a penny ;” and the good Samaritan “ took 
out two-pence ;” a denomination of money 
not quite “as old as the hills,” perhaps, 
but certain to endure as long as the Eng- 
lish language shall exist. The ascending 
scale is decimal; the three columns of 
figures will remain, and for all matters of 
account the fractions of a penny will be 
decimal also: thus, 1, 2, or 3 tenths, in- 
stead of 1, 2, or 3 furthings, to be ex- 
pressed by a small figure and a dot under 
it (2), instead of two small figures and a 
stroke between them (3), as at present. 
They may also be counted as a whole 
number (or 1) when more than 5, or 
thrown out altogether when 5 or less, as 
is the general practice with bankers as 
regards the farthings. ‘They will also give 
wider range or scope for speculation to 
large contractors: for instance, 100,000/és. 
of candies, or a million of bricks, or copper 
caps for rifles, at so many pence and tenths 
per /b., per 100, or per 1,000, in lieu of 
pence and farthings. The change from 
old money to new will be the simplest 
thing in the world, viz., reduce the whole 
amount into pence, and point off into £.s.d. 
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Now for the arrangement of the descend- 
ing scale—for practical dealings in farthing 
rushlights and quarter ounces of tea; that 
terrible puzzle to the lower orders, (as we 
are apt to designate every man who has 
not a hundred a-year,) that mystification 
of Hodge and Bumpkin, which shail de- 
prive them of the power of calculating 
their week’s wages, and put them in con- 
tinual fear of the courts of insolvency,— 


“ Parturiunt montes, et nascitur nothing 
at all ;” 


but leave things just as they are, with the 
addition of mites or half-farthings; thus: 
1 penny = 2 half-pennies = 4 farthings 
= 8 mites. These should be actual coins, 
all of them, and of copper. Silver coins 
might be of 2d., 3d., 4d., 5d., 10d., 25d., 
and 50d. The two last might be called 
dollars and half-dollars, or crowns and half- 


crowns, as at present. Gold coins might 
be of £1, £2, and £5, and called sovereigns, 
if so preferred. The nominal guinea should 
be £1. 1s. 1d., being the units of each deno- 
mination of money of account. 

This scheme would comprise all the 
British moneys now in use, with the ad- 
dition of some further conveniences for 
small change and less bulky carriage; and 
if a crown were to be placed on the head 
of the sovereign (the queen) upon the 
gold coins, a coronet upon the silver evins, 
and a hat upon the copper coins, they 
would fancifully represent the bases of our 
political constitution, and might be called 
kings, (or queens), lords, and commons, or 
crowns, coronets, and hats, just as they 
are now called yellowboys, shiners, and 
browns. 

Aug. 15, 1856. Ww. Cc. 


REGALIA OF EAST RETFORD. 


Mr. Urnsan,—As all relics of our muni- 
cipal institutions—now fast fading into 
oblivion, from the influence of modern imn- 
provement—will always find a welcome in 
your pages, I beg to send you a short ac- 
count of what still remains of the munici- 
pal regalia of East Retford, Nottingham- 
shire. 

“These originally consisted of two silver 
maces, gilt: the oldest and smallest was 
given by Sir Gervase Clifton, Bart. (about 
1620); the largest was given by Sir Ed- 
ward Nevile, Bart., of Gerne, in 1679.” 
Also by the same donor—“ four silver 
bowls, two silver salts, and twelve silver 
spoons. They also possess a stately silver 
cup presented by the Earl of Lincoln ».” 

Of these, the present description, though 
short, will, I trust, be sufficiently intelli- 
gible to your readers :— 

1. Maces. The smallest and oldest of 
these is not more than two feet long, and 
quite plain, with no other ornament than 
the royal crown at the summit. The 
largest is of a more elegant design and 
workmanship. The bowl is of large size, 
and entwined with the rose and thistle, 
like the acanthus of some varieties of the 
Corinthian capital. Above this is a broad 
band or fillet, ornamented in rich relief, 
in compartments, with the emblems of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
the royal arms, those of the town, and 
the coat of the donor; an inscription of 
the name of the donor, and date of pre- 
sentation. The whole is surmounted by 
the royal crown, of admirable execution. 


Both these maces are in the best state of 
preservation. 

2. The two silver Bowls are wanting. 

3. The two silver Salts are perhaps the 
most curious part of the collection, as 
shewing the scarcity of that necessary 
article during the reign of James I. They 
are of a triangular shape, like the small 
three-cornered hats of a later period, about 
two inches on each side, with a depression 
in the centre which would not contain a 
modern tea-spoonful. That there were 
but two of them, seems to denote that 
they were only intended for the top and 
bottom of the table; and we may be 
puzzled to distinguish who sat “below 
the salt.” 

4. The silver Spoons. These are still 
twelve in number. The bowls are of the 
same shape as those of Apostle-spoons ; 
and from the tops having the appearance 
of being cut off, and the initials of the 
donor, G. C., engraved upon them, I am 
rather inclined to think they had originally 
the twelve Apostles surmounting them, 
but removed by the donor as savouring of 
popery. 

5. The great silver Cup presented by 
the Earl of Lincoln is much bruised, as if 
in frequent use, and the inscription nearly 
obliterated, but sufficient is stil legible to 
denote the donor’s name and the date, 
1620. Beneath is a shield, with the an- 
cient arms of the town—a rose, upon a 
chief a lion passant guardant. The tinc- 
tures are not given, or are obliterated by 
wear. The same arms will be found on 





» “ White’s His:orical Directory and Gazetteer of Nottinghamshire,” 8vo., 1844, p. 603. 
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the great mace. The present arms, of two 
falcons, is more modern, but when granted 
I could not learn. 

6. Among the regalia are silver medal- 
lions for the city waits, of oval furm, sur- 
rounded by a wreath; within this are the 
old city arms and the donor’s name. 

7. Two silver Cups, of the shape of 
modern wine-glasses. 
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Such are the curious articles which com- 
pose this interesting regalia, and form one 
of the very few antiquities of the town, if 
we except St. Swithin’s Church, which on 
its south side, on the outside, has a figure 
sitting, with a kind of mitre or tiara, and 
holding up the right hand, as if in the act 
of benediction. I do not find this figure 
has ever been explained. E. G. B. 


RUNIC OR CLOG ALMANACS, 


Mr. Ursan,— Could you inform me 
where the best account is to be obtained 
of the Runic Calendars, as I believe they 
are called; those, I mean, which are cut 
on a four-squared piece of wood, on which 
the days, weeks, and months are noted by 
different kinds of notches, and the holy- 
days by symbols. 

My attention has been drawn to a re- 
presentation of one in Brady’s Clavis 
Calendaria, on which I see that the fes- 
tivals of St. Thomas of Canterbury are 
marked—both the day of his death, Dec. 
29, and that of his translation, July 7. 
Now the latter event took place, I believe, 
A.D. 1220. This would indicate at how 
late a period these wooden calendars were 
used. Possibly an examination of some 
might shew that the marks of some holy- 
days were added. 

The representation in the Clavis Calen- 
daria is copied from Plot’s “ Stafford- 
shire.” This author says there is one in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and that 
there are still in the midland counties 
several remains of them: there is, I think, 
one under a glass cover in the Bodleian 
Library. Would a book of reference, or 
the knowledge of any of your correspon- 
dents, be able to supply a complete list ? 

Iam induced to make these enquiries, 
because in my ignorance I had inferred 
from the name Runic Calendar, and the 
rudeness (or simplicity) of the contrivance, 
that these were instruments of early date, 
say prior to the Conquest. It might be 
interesting to discover to how late a time 
they continued in use. I see the feast of 
the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, 
Dec. 8, is marked, which was of late in- 
troduction. 

It might be interesting to examine the 
symbols of the saints. 


Iam, &e., A Country REcrTor. 


Mr. Urban begs to inform “ A Country 
Rector” that accounts of the Clog Alma- 
nacks,—or “ Runic Calendars,” as they are 
called,—have been frequently published. 
Plot gives a description and an engraving 
of one in his “History of Staffordshire,” 
and states that they continued in use in 


that part of the country almost to his 
own time. This was copied by Hone in 
his “ Every-day Book,” and Fosbrooke in 
his “ Encyclopedia of Antiquities.” But 
the most readily accessible account, with 
engravings, is in “The Calendar of the 
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Saints of the Anglican Church,” (Oxford, 
1851). It is there stated that examples 
are preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford,—both from England and from 
Denmark,—and others in the Cheetham 
Library at Manchester. They are proba- 
bly of very early origin, but continued in 
use, like the Kunic characters, to quite 


[Sept. 


a late period, if not absolutely to our own 
day, in some places. 

The one preserved in the Bodleian Li- 
brary is engraved in the “ Calendar,” with 
full explanations of the symbols. Mr. Ur- 
ban has much pleasure in being able to 
offer his readers a representation of it. 


A KENTISH MAN AND A MAN OF KENT. 


Mr. Ursan.—S. F. H. (Gent. Maa. 
June,) asks, What is the difference be- 
tween a Kentish man and a man of Kent ? 

Answer.—A man of Kent is, or was, he 
who held, or holds, lands by the custom of 
gavelkind ; a Kentish man was, or is, any 
other native of the county. 

The men of Kent obtained concessions 
from the Conqueror, by the effect: of which 
they were permitted to retain their ancient 
liberties (Blackstone), which were not con- 
fined to the rights of proprietors in gavel- 
kind only, but to an old claim highly fa- 
vourable to Kentish men in general. 
“That all the bodies of Kentish men be 
free, as well as the other free bodies of 
England,” is the first article of the Cens- 
tumal. This privilege extended to every 
native of the county, and to their children, 
(“The Kentish Traveller’s Companion,” 
790). Ever since the time of Canute till 
Henry II., they had the precedency of 
marching in our English armies, to lead 
the van; and again, in former times, the 
leading of the front in the armies abso- 
lutely belonged to the men of Kent, 
(Fuller’s “ Worthies”). At the battle of 
Hastings the men of Kent formed the van- 
guard. The burgesses of London claimed 
and obtained the honour of being the royal 


body-guard, and they were drawn up 
around the standard, (Palsgrave). 

The partible quality of lands by this 
custom is undoubtedly of British origin. 
For reasons that have long been forgotten, 
particular counties and cities were very 
early indulged with the privilege of abid- 
ing by their own customs: such is the 
custom of gavelkind in Kent, and such 
are the many particular customs of the 
city of London, (Blackstone). 

Cesar, after his landing and march to 
the Thames, found not only that there 
were two different sorts of people, but that 
they had a different interest ; one of them 
living wild in the country, and the other 
employed in trade. This may be the reason 
why he never mentions London, but only 
the pursuit of Cassivellan over the Thames 
(at Oatlands), a great way west of London, 
—he had no occasion to fight against a place 
which desired his friendship, and whose 
prince (the young Mander Oratius) was 
preserved by him, (“ Historical Collections 
of the Romans,” 1725, by T. Salmon, M.A.), 
—and why London, the Cinque Ports, and 
the county should, when other parts were 
conquered, prosper, and easily obtain privi- 
leges and acknowledgments of their rights. 

July 10, 1856. Exor. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. UrBan,—Everybody who knows 
anything about pictures, knows that the 
smoke of London is very injurious to them, 
if they remain any length of time there ; 
so that the only doubt is, whether Gore- 
house is removed from London far enough 
out of the reach of smoke: I really believe 
it is, and that the south-west wind, which 
is the most prevalent of any, would re- 
move the mischief in that quarter ; though 
I hope a somewhat handsomer design will 
be adopted than that of W. C., whose 
Tonic columns are a quarter too long for 
their diameter. 

On the other hand, the pictures of 
modern artists, being exhibited for so short 
a time, would not suffer in the least from 
London smoke in the present gallery in 
Trafalgar-square: and whatever fault may 

9 


be most justly found with the architecture 
externally of the same building, I know of 
no fault internally but what arises from 
want of space; which not only applies to 
the room for pictures, but most of all to 
the miserable, dungeon-like darkness as- 
signed to the sculpture. When, therefore, 
a National Gallery for old masters is moved 
to Gore-house, nothing is left to be done 
but to add the old National Gallery to the 
Royal Academy, by breaking through the 
wall,and making a more decent accommoda- 
tion for the rising school of art. And while 
I am on this subject, I think it would tend 
to bring forth more patrons of art, if one 
room was appropriated to amateur pictures; 
that they should be admitted on paying 
one donation of £5 or more to the prize 
fund, the picture exhibited giving free ad- 
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mission, as heretofore with all; that none 
should be excluded, except for want of 
room, that the best pictures should have 
the first choice, provided only one picture 
of each amateur is exhibited; and that 
only when the walls are uncovered by 
amateur pictures, two or more may be 
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exhibited. In this arrangement might be 
combined economy and splendour, instead 
of the extravagance and uselessness of the 
plan of W. C.—Yours, &e. 

AN AMATEUR ARTIST AND ARCHITECT. 
Aug. 11, 1856. 


SURNAMES. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I perceive in the June 
Magazine a very entertaining article on 
family nomenclature. I take the liberty 
to send you the following calculation as 
regards the names of Smith and Jones, 
taken from Directories of Birmingham :— 


Piaeor’s for 1826-7. 


Number of names of persons in trade, 
7,326. 
Name of Smith, 139, or 4 of the whole. 
» ones, 100, or 4 pa 


KELLY’s FoR 1854. 


Number of names of persons in trade, 
15,500. 
Name of Smith, 317, or 4 of the whole. 
» Jones, 217, or 4 , 


Wuiter’s for 1855. 
Average number of names of persons in 
trade, 19,669. 
Name of Smith, 362, or J; of the whole. 
. Jones, 235, or J ai 


Post-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY FOR 
1856. 


The numbers stand thus :—Names of per- 

sons and firms in trade, nearly 108,388. 

Name of Smith, 1,443, or 4 of the whole. 
a Jones, 727, or yy = 


From which it would appear that the 
name of Smith is more common here than 
in London, and that as business extends 
the name of Smith decreases. 

I should feel much obliged if the writer 
of the article above-named could give me 
the derivation of the name of Phelps. 
I do not think it comes from Phillips, 
because the name was distinctly written 
Phelps in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

Could you inform me what became of 
Phelps, the Clerk to the High Court of 
Justice at the trial of Charles I.? The 
editor of “Notes and Queries” kindly 
allowed me to put the question in his 
Magazine, but no one answered it. Noble 
does not mention him, though he speaks 
of most of the regicides. 


Yours, &e., Jos. LLoypD PHELPS. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the Court of England dur- 
ing the Regency, 1811—1820. By the 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 
(London: Hurst and Blackett. 2 vols. 
8vo.)—These “Memoirs of the Court of 
England during the Regency” belong to 
that pleasant class of books in which our 
own national literature is lamentably poor. 
Compared with our friends across the 
Channel, we have neither half so many 
books of memoirs, nor half such good ones. 
Our countrymen appear, in fact, not gene- 
raliy to shine in that easy, unassuming, 
elegant narration which is the peculiar 
charm of a well-written work of this kind. 
Nor do they, on the whole, succeed much 
better in the matter than the manner. 
They are too substantial and robust in 
their style of thought—too elephantine in 
their gait—too much writers of cumbrous 
history, rather than of light and enter- 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XLVI. 


taining anecdotes for some future his- 
torian’s use. 

We are not sure that the two volumes 
now before us will do much to redeem our 
literature from this discredit. A matter 
of more certainty is the interest attach- 
ing to that most momentous period of our 
national affairs over which the Duke’s work 
extends, and the value of the documents 
and facts which he supplies. In these 
respects the noble author is alike and 
equally fortunate. Both abroad and at 
home, the Regency was burdened with far 
more than a common quantity of great 
events. Abroad, there was the decline and 
fall of that unparalleled empire which had 
almost ruled the world, and which, indeed, 
had been at all arrested in its career of 
conquest mainly, if not solely, by the 
blood and treasures England had lavished, 
and then was lavishing without stint, in 

xx 
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what was held to be-a war of self-defence 
and national preservation ; whilst at home 
there was a long continuance of party 
strife, more than usually envenomed, com- 
mencing with the Regency-debates, and 
never ceasing till the Regency itself was 
at an end,—the bitter struggle of con- 
tending statesmen, coeval with the bit- 
terer sufferings of a population over-taxed 
and half-fed, and goaded often by their 
misery into a threatening discontent no 
rulers dared to scorn. In relation to times 
like these, it is easy to conceive the worth 
of trustworthy revelations of what was 
actually going on in secret in the court of 
him whose destiny it was to rule a great 
nation in that memorable season of sore 
trial and success;—the occupations and 
demeanour of him who was “in all but 
name a king;” the miserable, peddling 
plots and rivalries of place-hunting states- 
men; the mean and little motives of what 
sounded on the stage of parliament like 
high-principled and patriotic zeal; and, 
indeed, the whole of that preparation in 
the inner chambers of the temple, by 
which the outward majesty of govern- 
ment was brought about. On all these 
particulars the Duke of Buckingham’s 
* Memoirs” are full of curious and correct 
intelligence; and there is quite enough in 
these to secure the popularity and interest 
of his work. 

How far his Grace’s labours may have 
one of the results which seem to have 
been desired from them-—the result, we 
mean, of doing honour to the character 
and conduct of the Regent himself— 
is, happily, no concern of ours. If the 
reader will imagine an advocate making 
an earnest speech on one side of a case, 
and then calling, by mistake, in support of 
it, the witnesses belonging to the other 
side, he will have in his mind hardly a 
much broader contrast than that which 
exists between the author’s own expressed 
opinion of the Prince and the concurrent 
tendency of almost every circumstance he 
tells concerning him. No high-bred cour- 
tesies of manner, or well-turned compli- 
ments to those who pleased him, can, in 
fact, have any weight as evidence of taste 
or honour, or accomplishment, in the face 
of the disclosures which the Duke so freely 
makes of hard and damning facts, demon- 
strative of an utter and unyielding selfish- 
ness, a self-will entirely unmindful of the 
feelings and the rights of other men, and 
a coarse rudeness which—in a position 
that was shielded from resentment—came 
little short of absolute brutality. It would 
be quite easy, by quotation from the 
“ Memoirs,” to make out this case against 
him who has been lauded by injudicious 


friends as “ the first gentleman in Europe,” 
whilst his life has been unscrupulously 
branded, on the other hand, as “a sick 
epicure’s dream.” We would put in, in 
evidence of the princely taste and con- 
siderate feeling, that memorable fée at 
Carlton-house in compliment to a parent 
who was blind and mad, which is thus de- 
scribed in a contemporary report :— 


*‘The room at the bottom of the staircase 
represented a bower with a grotto, lined with a 
profusion of shrubs and flowers. The grand table 
extended the whole length of the conservatory, 
and across Carlton-house to the length of two 
hundred feet. Along the centre of the table, 
about six inches above the surface, a canal of 
pure water continued flowing from a silver foun- 
tain, beautifully constructed at the head of the 
table. Its banks were covered with green moss 
and aquatic flowers; gold and silver fish swam 
and sported through the bubbling current, which 
produced a pleasing murmur where it fell, and 
formed a cascade at the outlet. At the head of 
the table, above the fountain, sat his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, on a plain mahogany 
chair with a feather back. The most particular 
friends of the Prince were arranged on each side. 
They were attended by sixty servitors; seven 
waited on the Prince, besides six of the King’s and 
six of the Queen’s footmen, in their state liveries, 
with one man in a complete suit of ancient 
armour. At the back of the Prince’s seat ap- 
peared aureola tables, covered with crimson 
drapery, constructed to exhibit with the greatest 
effect a profusion of the most exquisitely wrought 
silver-gilt plate, consisting of fountains, tripods, 
epergnes, dishes, and other ornaments. Above 
the whole of the superb display appeared a royal 
crown and his Majesty's cypher, G.R., splendidly 
illumined. Behind the Prince’s chair was most 
skilfully disposed a sideboard, covered with gold 
vases, urns, massy salvers, and the whole orna- 
mented by a Spanish urn, taken from on board 
the Invincible Armada.”’—(vol. i. p. 100.) 


And surely the personal honour of the 
Prince, as well as the measure of his care 
for manly frankness and for truth, when 
they came in the way of his conscience, 
cannot be more nicely guaged than by the 
following proceeding :— 


“The Prince received Lord Wellesley with ex- 
treme agitation, which was not lessened when 
Lord Wellesley announced his having brought 
the seals, and that he would not serve under Per- 
ceval eight-and-forty hours. The Prince grasped 
at this expression, and said, ‘I entreat of you, 
then, my dear Wellesley, as a personal favour to 
myself, that you will not resign for two or three 
days. The Chancellor shall call upon you to- 
morrow, and satisfy you that this arrangement 
with Perceval is merely temporary, and that I 
am entirely my own master, and untrammelled 
with respect to my choice of a government.’ 

‘* Lord Wellesley then returned home, and his 
friends were reassured in some degree by what 
had passed, of his being yet the Prince’s Minister. 

**On Sunday (16th) the Chancellor saw Lord 
Wellesley at Apsley-house, about two in the 
afternoon. When, upon Lord Wellesley’s begin- 
ning the discourse, by saying that he unders 
the Prince’s continuance of Perceval was merely 
temporary, Lerd Eldon said, ‘There must be 
some strange misapprehension in this business. 
I can assure your Lordship from the Prince him- 
self, that he { Perceval] isthe Prince’s permanent 
Minister, and it is upon this basis that I am to 
confer with you.”’—(vol. i. p. 260.) 
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Or the fastidious delicacy of conduct 
which became a Prince, to whom station 
gave immunity from the common respon- 
sibilities by which society puts down all 
coarse and arrogant aggression, is finely 
illustrated in the following anecdote, re- 
ferring to his Royal Highness’s conduct in 
relation to Lords Grey aud Grenville, who 
had declined his invitation to them to take 
part in the government :— 


‘Two days ago the Prince (who bad met 
Lauderdale at a dinner of the Duke of York’s 
a fortnight past) invited Lauderdale to a dinner 
at which the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of 
York, two or three ladies, with Sheridan, Lord 
Erskine, Adam, and two or three more of his 
family, making from sixteen to twenty, were at 
table at Carlton-house. A good deal of wine 
passed even before the dessert; and before the 
servants had _— the room the Prince began 
a furious and unmeasured attack upon the let- 
ters, and writers of the letters. This went on 
some time. The Princess Charlotte rose to make 
her first appearance at the Opera, but rose in 
tears, and expressed herself strongly to Sheridan 
as be led her out, upon the distress which she had 
felt in hearing her father’s language. Nor should 
it be forgot that, at the Opera, seeing Lord Grey 
in the box opposite to her, she got up and kissed 
her hand to him repeatedly in the sight of the 
whole Opera, 

‘After her departure from Carlton-house, 
Lauderdale, with great respect, but with great 
earnestness and propriety, addressed the Prince 
upon his abuse of his friends, vindicated the let- 
ters in the strongest terms, declared his adher- 
ence to every word and sentiment in them, and, 
having spoken very strongly, but very respect- 
fully, got up to make his bow. The Prince stopped 
him, and made him sit down for a little while 
longer, when they all broke up; and the next 
morning Lauderdale wrote a letter to the Prince, 
repeating in writing all he had said on Saturday. 

“Tbe next day, Sunday, upon Lord Moira’s 
calling at Carlton-house, by the Prince’s order, 
the Prince sent out his page in waiting to him, 
to tell him that he had been so drunk the pre- 
ceding night, he was not well enough to see him, 
but ordered the page to tell him that he, the 
Prince, had settled the Catholic question, which 
was not any longer to form a Government ques- 
tion.”’—(vol. i. p. 250.) 


It is, however, hardly worth while to 
dwell any longer upon the Regent’s cha- 
racter. The gloss and glory that sur- 
rounded him have pretty nearly all evapo- 
rated now, and those who worshipped once 
have found, by this time, that their idol 
was of commonest clay. 

Besides that portion of their contents 
which is strictly political, and deals almost 
exclusively with matter of too old a date 
to be attractive to the reader for amuse- 
ment’s sake, the Duke’s volumes contain a 
variety of entertaining gossip about events 
and persons who have retained the privi- 
lege of being always interesting. In this 
category we cannot fail to place some of 
the amusing love-sorrows of the Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards our sailor-king. 
Surely, never mortal of mature age, 
bordering on the sere, was more sus- 
ceptible or more unfortunate :— 


**-You have probably heard all the history of 
the Duke of Clarence. Before he went to Rams- 
gate, he wrote to Lady C—— L—— to propose, 
who wrote him a very proper letter in answer, 
declining the honour in the most decided terms. 
After his arrival, he proposed three or four times 
more; and upon his return to town, sent her an 
abstract of the Royal Marriage Act altered, as 
he said it had been agreed to by the Prince of 
Wales, whom he had consulted; and also con- 
veyed the Queen’s best wishes and regards—to 
neither of whom had he said one single word on 
the subject. Upon finding she had accepted Pole 
(who, by the bye, is solely indebted to him for 
this acceptance), he wrote to Lord Keith, to pro- 
pose for Miss Elphinstone, who, in the most 
decided and peremptory terms, rejected him ; 
he is, notwithstanding, gone to his house. Dur- 
ing all this, when he returned to town, he wrote 
to Mrs. Jordan, at Bushy, to say she might have 
half the children, viz. five, and he would al- 
low her 8007. per annum. She is most stout in 
rejecting all compromise, till he has paid her 
what he owes her ; she stating that, during the 
twenty years she has lived with him, he has con- 
stantly received and spent all her earnings by 
acting; and that she is now a beggar, by living 
with, and at times, supporting him. This she re- 
peats to all the neighbourhood of Bushy, where 
she remains, and is determined to continue. 

“ While all this gallantry was going forward at 
Ramsgate, the Duke of Cumberland (who must 
interfere in everything) apprised Mrs. Jordan of 
what he was doing. Mrs. Jordan then writes 
him a most furious letter, and another to the 
Duke of Cumberland, to thank him for the infor- 
mation ; and by mistake directs them wrong ; in 
consequence of which there has been, of course, 
a scene between the brothers.” 


A second disappointment, of the same 
tender nature, soon succeeded :— 


“There isa grand emotion in the royal family, 
and with some reason. The Duke of Clarence 
has thought proper to propose to Miss W——, 
who has accepted him. 

‘*The Prince, accompanied by the Duchess of 
Gloucester, went to Windsor on Tuesday, to in- 
form the Queen of this happy event, who was, of 
course, outrageous. The council have sat twice 
upon the business; and it is determined, as I 
understand, to oppose it I have not looked to 
the act; but as Leach quoted it to me, it states 
that a prince of age, notifying his intended mar- 
riage, previous to its taking place, shall be at 
liberty to marry without the consent of the King, 
unless the two Houses of Parliament should ad- 
dress the Crown against it. This will, of course, 
take place; but you may imagine the bustle it 
creates in the royal concerns. The drawing- 
room, on Sunday, was put off; on Monday it 
was resumed ; and whether it will take place, or 
not, on Thursday, seems yet uncertain: it now 
stands for it. : 

*« My own private belief is that the Prince has 
been encouraging the Duke of Clarence to it at 
Brighton, and now turns short round upon him, 
as is usual, finding it so highly objectionable. 

**T don’t know whether you know Miss W——: 
she is a fine vulgar Miss.’’—[vol. ii. p. 231.] 

From this delicate embroilment his 
Royal Highness was, however, relieved by 
the friendly interposition of Lord Eldon 
and the Duke of York. His perplexities 
of this kind were shortly afterwards ter- 
minated by a marriage, in accordance with 
the wishes of his anxious and alarmed 
family. 

There are two memorable persons with 
whom, we think, the writer of these 
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memoirs deals with an unnecessary harsh- 
ness—poor Sheridan, and the ill-fated 
Caroline of Brunswick. We are not dis- 
posed to do battle for either of them; but 
we would gladly hope that the time may 
come when their manifold faults will be 
judged of fairly, with all extenuations, and 
sore temptations, and sharp-pointed goad- 
ings, and aggravating provocations, not 
lost sight of, and without the exagger- 
ation of a still vehement, if not virulent, 
party-feeling, which always imbitters truth, 
and scarcely sometimes avoids misrepre- 
sentation. The genius and the degra- 
dation of the unequalled poet, orator, and 
wit might move us to a just and merciful 
consideration now; and surely the ill-fated 
Queen, in her disconsolate and disregarded 
woe, did amplest penance for the worst 
her enemies can urge against her. Pro- 
tected once by that party, if not induced 
by those very persons, who afterwards 
became her merciless assailants, the sus- 
picion will occur, that the relations of that 
party to a ruling power, favourable in the 
one case, and unfavourable in the other, 
to her whose character and happiness were 
at stake in both, were not without an 
influence on the very different conclusions 
which they came to in the two investi- 
gations. But if this was not as we sus- 
pect, the sufferings she had in the mean- 
time undergone might surely plead for her 
for forgetiulness, if not for grace. 


Peebles andits Neighbourhood, witha Run 
on Peebles Railway. (Edinburgh: W. and 
R. Chambers. 12mo., 116 pp.)—This is a 
small but valuable contribution to Scottish 
topography. It commences with an ac- 
count of the perils which in former times 
beset the unlucky wight who might have 
to travel the twenty-two miles intervening 
between the ancient burgh of Peebles and 
the good town of Edinburgh. The writer 
traces the history of caravan, fly, and 
coach, which respectively took ten, five, 
and three hours to go over the ground; 
and the railway, which conveys passengers 
in ninety minutes; while the two or three 
passengers a-day have increased to the 
average number of 330. 

Peebles is prettily situated on the 
Tweed, and is one of the oldest royal 
burghs in Scotland ; of its early history but 
little is known. It first comes into notice 
in records of the eleventh century, in con- 
nection with the bishopric of Glasgow, to 
which it originally belonged. About the 
year 1406 Peebles experienced a grievous 
assault from the English under Sir Robert 
Umphraville, Vice-admiral of England, 
who, having invaded Scotland, took Peebles, 
which was crowded with merchandise, 


and, according to Hardyng’s Chronicle, ac- 
quired the cognomen of Robin Mendmarket, 
from causing his men to measure out the 
cloth with their bows and spears. It was 
burned to the ground in the English in- 
vasion of 1545, and afterwards rebuilt on 
its present site. The town and neighbour- 
hood present many attractions to the 
tourist and the antiquary. Peeblesshire 
abounds in ancient British remains, and 
at Lym, five miles from the town, are 
the remains of a Roman camp. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire; with 
a Travelling Map. (London: J. Murray. 
12mo., 235 pp.)—Mr. Murray has made a 
very useful addition to his invaluable series 
of handbooks by preparing one for the 
three named southern counties. If we say 
that it is as carefully done and as full of 
information as any of its predecessors, we 
shall have said all that need or can be said 
in its praise. 


An Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Thomas Fuller ; with Selections from his 
Writings. By Henry Rogers. (Long- 
mans’ Traveller’s Library. Messrs. Long- 
man have brought their Traveller’s Library 
to a conclusion. It includes fourteen of 
Mr. Macaulay’s brilliant essays, selections 
from Sidney Smith’s writings, a number 
of voyages and travels, and well-selected 
works in other branches of literature—the 
last volume, being that now before us. 
Mr. Rogers’ Essay first appeared in 1842, 
in the “Edinburgh Review;” to this he 
has appended a selection of sparkling 
passages from Fuller’s writings, under 
the title of “ Fulleriana, or Wisdom and 
Wit of Thomas Fuller.” As a general 
rule, we dislike selections, but Fuller is an 
author that would never be popular with 
the multitude, on account of his quaintness 
of style, and therefore a selection may not 
only be allowable, but praiseworthy; and 
being done so judiciously as this by Mr. 
Rogers, it may lead many persons to take 
up Fuller’s works who would otherwise be 
deterred from doing so. 


The Poetical Works of Edmund Peel. 
(London: Rivingtons. 12mo.) These 
poems are at least out of the usual way. 
Mr. Peel is a kind of literary Dombey. 
His measures march in such majestic sort, 
that one is almost tempted at first to be- 
lieve that there must be something very 
unusual in them, although it is not quite 
easy to determine what. A closer examina- 
tion shews that any such supposition is com- 
pletely unfounded, and that their stateli- 
ness is only, as one might express it, skin- 
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deep. It does not penetrate below the 
surface; in fact, we should almost be led 
to imagine that the author must have 
assumed his pomposity of diction merely 
to conceal his poverty in better things,— 
just as a certain order of tradesmen often 
flaunt out in redoubled magnificence when 
they perceive that their state is bordering 
upon insolvency. 

Mr. Peel’s is a large book—483 closely 
printed pages. Beside a host of smaller 
poems, it contains four or five of very con- 
siderable length. These long composi- 
tions are got up in the most approved 
fashion. There is nothing at all wanting 
to them—except, perhaps, it may be ideas. 
Each one is furnished with a separate 
dedication, and each one is properly di- 
vided into parts and cantos. Really there 
is something quite tremendous in the 
scale upon which Mr. Peel’s book is cast. 
Just fancy with what a thrill of horror 
some unfortunate individual who has bor- 
rowed a volume of poems to beguile a 
leisure afternoon, will discover that works 
like the following form only a portion of 
its contents :—“ Judge not,” a poem “in 
three parts,” of which “the first part 
treats of persons ; the second, of peoples ; 
the third, of religions ;’—“ The Fair Is- 
land,” a poem “in six cantos ;’—“ Salem 
Redeemed, or the Year of Jubilee; a 
lyrical drama in three acts.” We have 
said Mr. Peel’s volume is a large one, but 
yet it seems hardly credible how it can 
hold so much. 

The following passage will give the 
reader some idea of Mr, Peel’s style. It 
is from his poem “ Judge not” :— 

** Who a in lands remote, from hungry 

To une spontaneous from the virgin soil, 

Succulent herb and salutary root, 

And fruit-tree laden with delicious fruit, 

And milky cocoa-nut and sugar-cane, 

Nectarian juices and nutritious grain? 

Who rear’d the palm, and the pomegranate 

placed 

Amidst a weary land—a lonely waste ? 

Stor’d the Banana with ambrosial food, 

And made the Plantain as in Eden good ? 

Bathed in upspringing light the Mangosteen, 

Red as the dawn upon the dewy green, 

And fill’d with bread-fruit those Hesperian 


isles 
Where summer on the blue Pacific smiles.’’ 


Foxglove Belis: a Book of Sonnets. 
By T. Westwood, author of “ Berries and 
Blossoms,” &c. (London: Gilbert Bro- 
thers. 12mo.)—“ Foxglove Bells” is the 
title of a very modest-looking little book 
of sonnets. Mr. Westwood proves himself 
to be entirely at home in that difficult 
kind of poetical construction. Taking them 
as mere specimens of versification, his 
sonnets bear no contemptible relation even 
to those of that great master in the same 


department of art whose precedent he’ 
quotes for having chosen it. Throughout 
the book we are never once distressed by 
any of those pitiable make-shifts, or awk- 
ward twists and distortions of expression, 
by which sonnet-writers of the lower grade 
so continually harrow up our souls; and 
the sense of each sonnet is always full and 
complete in itself, and tioroughly deve- 
loped. 

In the higher excellencies of the craft, 
also, Mr. Westwood is not deficient. His 
sonnets cannot perhaps be said to lay 
claim to any great degree of genius, but 
they have undoubtedly very considerable 
sweetness. Indeed, their sweetness is one 
of their greatest faults. They are too 
entirely sweet,—a little admixture of a 
ruggeder element would have been a great 
improvement. One would soon get tired 
of living upon nothing else but honey. 
Mr. Westwood should aim at greater vi- 
gour. He should rear his verse of some- 
thing stronger than flowers. Let him 
adorn it as richly, as lavishly, as he will, 
but let the structure itself be of good, 
solid material, which will bear the wear 
and tear of the day. 

We cannot resist the pleasure of offer- 
ing to our readers’ notice one of Mr. 
Westwood’s compositions, which we will 
give without note or comment :— 


** War, war! a thousand slumbering echoes 
wake 
To life at that dread sound—starting with won- 


er, 

To hear again the rolling battle-thunder, 

Deep boom on boom, thro’ opening gorges break 

Over the hollow hills.—War ! the dead shake 

Their cerements—bones of famous captains stir 

And tremble in their rocking sepulchre, 

And winds, thro’ churchyards wandering, seem 
to take 

Burdens that are not theirs, murmurs and 


moans, 
And battle-shouts, unheard for centuries, 
While, in long-silent halls, mysterious tones 
At dead of night in weird succession rise ; 
From helm and shield a ghostly splendour falls, 
And the old banners rustle on the walls.” 

We think that there is very little doubt 
that Mr. Westwood will do something far 
better than he has yet done, if he has only 
enough courage and perseverance. But 
he will need a great deal of both. Poetry, 
like her sister-arts, is a somewhat austere 
maiden, who exacts a very long and de- 
voted wooing ere she deigns to smile. 


Poems and Translations. By Mrs. 
MacHett. (London: John W. Parker 
and Son. 12mo.)— The productions of 
the small poets of the day bear, for.the 
most part, so near a resemblance, that 
the same criticism is nearly applicable to 
them all. It is, in fact, rather difficult to 
find something fresh to say of every new 
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* many other works on Anglo-Saxon his- 
volume of poems that comes before our 
notice. They are all of them cast, with 
more or less successfulness, upon the Ten- 
nysonian model; they have all the same 
regular stock-list of images; their de- 
scriptions are all made up of precisely the 
same ingredients,—of “plaintive waves,” 
and “countless stars,” and “ heathery 
hills,” and “shimmering golden corn ;” 
they all profess the same pertinacious pre- 
ference to “evening’s silent hour” over 
the “garish day;” they all sing of the 
same loves and woes. A good bit may be 
discovered here and there in most of them, 
if anyone has the courage and patience to 
hunt it out from amidst all the super- 
abundance of rubbish with which it is over- 
laid; but it is rarely, we should think, that 
any individual is found enterprising enough 
for the undertaking. 

Mrs. Machell’s volume of “ Poems and 
Translations” is not below the average. 
Its faults are purely negative ones,—faults 
of omission, not commission. The num- 
bers tlow evenly enough, there are pretty 
thoughts and pretty feelings in it, but 
there is nothing fres!,—there is nothing 
that has not been said better before. The 
translations are better than the original 
compositions. “The First Regret,” trom 
Lamartine, is, to our minds, very much 
superior to anything else in the volume. 
We wish our space would allow us to quote 
it ; but it is fur too long to be given entire, 
and to give part would be to spoil the 
whole. Until now the poem was unknown 
to us,—henceforth it will be no more a 
stranger. Its mournful, sweet burden 
lingers in the memory like a strain of 
plaintive music. 

The following extract from an original 
poem, “To Death,” will enable the reader 
to form some idea of Mrs. Machell’s 
merits :-— 

“ Faith—Courage—Love! What are they until 
Death 
Stimps them with truth’s irrevocable seal? 
Mere words, depending on man’s changing 
breath, 
Falsehoods the morrow may perhaps reveal. 
But thou art merciful, and in the hour 
Of »orta' trial oft wilt interpose 


To place our virtue beyond trailty’s power, 
Or shelter in the grave our guilt and woes! 
**Thou art the truth—the certainty—the hope 
Of our mysterious being. Who could bear 
With their own passions and the world to cope 
In li‘e’s fierce warfare, if thou wert not 
there 
Awaiting, like a mother, to whose breast, 
When all the tumults of the day-time cease, 
She takes her wearied children to their rest— 
And gently folding them, she whispers, 
Peace ?”” 


A Catalogue of the Manuscripts pre- 
served in the Library of the University of 


[Sept, 


Cambridge. Edited by the Syndics of the 
University Press. (Cambridge: University 
Press. London: Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. 8vo., 556 pp.)—“ Better late than 
never” appears to have been the motto of 
the learned Syndicate under whose auspices 
this interesting volume has been issued. 
The preface gives us a short sketch of the 
history of the University Library and its 
benefactors—of whom George I. appears to 
have been the greatest, possibly for the 
reason stated in the well-known epigram 
on his sending a regiment of horse to 
Oxford, and Moore’s library to Cam- 
bridge :-— 
** To one he sent a regiment ; for why? 

That learned body wanted loyalty ;— 

To the other he sent books, as well discerning 

How much that loyal bouy wanted learning.” 
Bp. Moore’s library consisted of 30,000 
volumes of printed books and MSS. Yet, 
strange to say, notwithstanding their 
value, and the value of subsequent ad- 
ditions, no tolerable catalogue existed till 
towards the end of the last century, when 
Mr. James Nasmith compiled one. That 
the Press Syndicate felt it would be useless 
to print, and they therefore, in 1851, set 
about preparing a new one. The compi- 
lation was committed to Mr. C. Hardwick, 
of Catherine Hall, who undertook the 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and early 
English literature, and acted as editor, 
assisted by seven other gentlemen, each 
having a separate department. The work 
has been well and judiciously executed, 
and when completed, the editor promises 
a set of copious Indices, with a Table de- 
noting, as far as possible, the last owner 
from whom each MS. passed into the 
hands of the University. 


History of the Anglo-Saxons, from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest, 
compiled from the best Authorities, in- 
cluding Sharon Turner. By Thomas Mil- 
ler. (London: H. G. Bohn.)—Mr. Bohn 
has done such good service to popular lite- 
rature by publishing really standard works 
in his libraries, that we much regret the 
introduction of the present one into the 
series, and feel satisfied that it could never 
have come properly under his notice, or 
he would have rejected it. Mr. Miller 
appears to be about as incapable of writing 
a history of the Anglo-Saxons as a country 
ploughboy would be to write a leader in 
the “Times.” True, Mr. Miller says that 
he has “endeavoured to avoid the dry, 
hard, matter-of-fact style of previous his- 
torians,” and to give his book “all the 
fascination of fiction ;’ but as he takes 
credit to himself for having, in addition to 
the.works of Sharon Turner, consulted 
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tory, manners, and literature,” so we 
may fairly assume that he would have us 
receive all his statements as true. How 
much they are worth, as well as his style, 
may be judged of by the short extracts 
appended. We may observe, that when- 
ever Mr. Miller feels himself at a loss for 
fact, he finds no difficulty in supplying 
that deficiency by the most grandiloquent 
expressions, or by the veriest common- 
places. In starting he observes :— 


“* Almost every historian has set out by regret- 
ting how little is known of the early history of 
the early inhabitants of Great Britain. A fact 
which only the lovers of hoar antiquity deplore, 
since, from all we can with certainty glean from 
the pages of contemporary history, we should 
find but little more to interest us than if we pos- 
sessed written records of the remotest origin of 
the Red Indians.. .. They were priest-ridden by 
the ancient Druids, who cursed and excommuni- 
cated without the aid of either bell, book, or 
candle ; burned and slaughtered all unbelievers, 
just as well as Mahomet himself, or the bigoted 
fanatics who, in a later day, did the same deeds 
under the mask of the Romish religion.” 

Of Elgiva, the wife of Edwin, we are 
told :— 

‘Odo separated the king from his wife. Not 
contented with this, the cruel archbishop sent a 
party of savage soldiers to seize her—to drag her 
like a criminal from her own palace, and—oh ! 
horrible to relate—to brand that beautiful face, 
which only to look upon was to love, with red- 
hot iron.” Afterwards, ‘‘so dreadfully was the 
body of that lovely lady mangled, that the blood 
rolls back chilly into the heart while we sit and 
sigh on her sufferings .... But Odo reaped his 
reward. ‘ Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord,’ 
and before His unerring tribunal the spirit of the 
mitred murderer centuries ago trembled.”’ 

Of Saxon architecture we areinformed:— 

“The few remains we possess display great 
strength and solidity, without grace. The co- 
lumns are low and massy, the arches round and 
heavy. Their chief ornament in building ap- 
pears to have been the zigzag moulding, which 
resembles shark’s teeth. The very word they 
used in describing this form of ornament also 
signified to gnaw or eat; and from the Saxon 
word fret or teeth-work, the common term fret- 
work arose !” 

The work is accompanied by plates 
which are in every way worthy of it: for 
these we do not hold Mr. Miller respon- 
sible, but we equally regret their appear- 
ance in any of Mr. Bohn’s publications. 
The chamber of Edwin and Elgiva is a 
Norman building of the eleventh century. 
The church in which the Trial by Ordeal 
is represented, has a pulpit of the nine- 
teenth century. Nor are the dresses and 
armour more appropriate. We have 
hitherto had occasion to speak well of 
the series of works of which this forms one, 
and our regret is consequently all the 
greater to find so poor a book admitted 
into the collection. 


The English Bible: containing the Old 
and New Testaments, according to the Au- 


thorised Version, newly divided into Para- 
graphs ; with concise Introductions to the 
several Books ; with Maps and Notes illus- 
trative of the Chronology, History, and 
Geography of the Holy Scriptures : con- 
taining alsothe mostremarkable Variations 
of the Ancient Versions and the chief Re- 
sults of Modern Criticism. Parts I. to X. 
(London: Robert B. Blackader.)—We have 
much pleasure in introducing this edition 
of the Bible to the notice of our readers, 
as it combines in one work the advantages 
offered in several different editions: these 
advantages are mainly the division into 
paragraphs without altogether destroying 
the division into verses—the most impor- 
tant parallel passages being printed at 
length in the margin; the marginal ren- 
derings of the translators are also given ; 
also many hundred notes illustrative of the 
localities, natural history, language, &c. ‘The 
chronology has been very carefully attended 
to, and the poetical books, as well as the 
hymns and canticles, and various passages 
of poetry scattered throughout, have been 
printed rhythmically, on the system of po- 
etic parallelism. The work is done in a very 
loyal, reverent, and praiseworthy manner, 
and well deserves the attention of all per- 
sons who may desire to see in what manner 
improvements may be made in our present 
version without any rash alterations. Maps 
are mentioned in the title-page, but we 
have not been able to discover any. An- 
other deficiency, and one which will be 
some drawback to the usefulness of the 
work, is the deficiency of marginal refe- 
rences: it is true that the principal pas- 
sages are given at length, but besides these 
we should like to have many others. 


Scripture and Science not at Variance ; 
or, the Historical Character and Plenary 
Inspiration of the Earlier Chapters of 
Genesis unaffected by the Discoveries of 
Science. By the Ven. JoHN H. Pratt, Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta. (London: Hatchard. 
8vo., 75 pp.)—For persons who receive the 
Bible as the inspired Word of God, but 
who are disturbed by the apparent con- 
tradiction between some of its statements 
and certain facts in nature brought to 
light by modern science, this work will be 
of great service. The Archdeacon shews 
that such contradictions are merely appa- 
rent, and that the most devout mind may 
readily admit the truth of modern science, 
and yet feel that the Scriptures emerge 
not only unhurt, but fraught with a fuller 
meaning, after undergoing the most fiery 
ordeal. 

The Lord’s Day. By Walter Far- 
quhar Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. (Lon- 
don: John Murray 8vo., 94 pp.)—We 
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can merely draw attention to this pam- 
phlet, having neither time norinclination to 
discuss the question, whether the Sunday 
should be observed with all the strictness 
of the Jewish Sabbath, or in the liberal, 
but not less religious, manner which Dr. 
Hook recommends. In practice, we strong- 
ly suspect that many who are loudest in 
their demand for a better observance of 
the day fall very far short of their own 
theory. We, however, cannot take up the 
question ;—like most others, it has two 
sides, and much may be said on either. 


Critical Notes on the Authorised Eng- 
lish Version of the New Testament ; being 
a Companion to the Author’s New Testa- 
ment translated from the Ancient Greek. 
By Samvet Suarre. (London: Thomas 
Hodgson. 12mo., 150 pp.)—Mr. Sharpe 
having published a translation of the New 
Testament, has now put out a volume 
of notes, being a recapitulation of the cor- 
rections or emendations made in the 
former volume. We must confess to so 
strong a prejudice in favour of the autho- 
rised version, that we cannot look with 
favour on anything which proposes to 
supersede it. Any work explaining the 
present translation, or clearing up doubt- 
ful or difficult passages, we are most 
thankful for, and in that light welcome 
this little volume, although not disposed 
to substitute Mr. Sharpe’s version for our 
own. As a companion work it is useful. 
Some of his renderings are preferable to 
the present, but some are decidedly in- 
ferior. 


A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering ; 
with a Notice of the Life of the late 
Thomas Hunt, and a General Account of 
the various Systems for the Cure of Im- 
pediments in Speech. By James Hunt. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo., 104 pp.)—An 
account of the system employed by Mr. 
Hunt, together with a number of testi- 
monials to his ability. 


Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P., by the Hon. Joseph Howe ; 
being a Review of the Debate on the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, and our Rela- 
tions with the United States. (London: 
J. Ridgway. 8vo., 71 pp.)—Mr. Howe, it 
appears, took a very active part in that 
unfortunate attempt to enlist men in the 
United States which so nearly produced 
a fracas with this country, and resulted in 
the dismissal of our ambassador. Feeling 
aggrieved by the tone of Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarks respecting him, be has written 
the present pamphlet in vindication of his 
own conduct. 
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An Inquiry into the Musical Instrue- 
tion of the Blind, in Spain, France, and 
America. By EpmunD C. Jonnson. (Lon- 
don: M. Mitchell. 8vo., 42 pp.)—During 
the summer of 1854 Mr. Johnson visited 
the Blind-school at Barcelona, also various 
schools in France, devoting his attention 
principally to the musical instruction re- 
ceived by the pupils, and has now given 
us the results of his observations, together 
with some remarks on education in Ame- 
rica. Specimens of the “tangible typo- 
graphy,” by which ingenious contrivance 
the blind read with their finger-ends, are 
inserted. 


The Harmony of the Divine Dispen- 
sations ; being a series of Discourses on 
select portions of Holy Scripture, designed 
to shew the Spirituality, Efficacy, and Har- 
mony of the Divine Revelations made to 
Mankind from the Beginning. With Notes, 
Critical, Historical, and Explanatory. 
By Georce Smiru, F.A.S. (London: 
Longmans. 8vo., 358 pp.)—Mr. Smith 
appears to have felt that the pulpit has 
hardly kept pace with the times; that the 
discoveries of Layard, Rawlinson, Botta, 
and others in the East, have not yet 
reached the public ear through the pulpit, 
and therefore has prepared these dis- 
courses. ‘The author makes some apology 
for their sermonic appearance, but dis- 
claims any pretension to the office of the 
Christian minister. The subjects treated 
of are—Redemption promised; the Way 
of Life; the Mediatorial Way of Access 
to God; the Tabernacle of David; Christ 
on the Propitiatory between the living 
Cherubim ; the likeness of a Man upon 
the Throne ; the Son of God in the Fiery 
Furnace ; Paradise regained and Redemp- 
tion consummated. 


A Popular Enquiry into the Moon’s 
Rotation on her Axis. By JOHANNES VON 
Gumpacu. With numerous illustrative 
Diagrams. (London: Bosworth and Har- 
rison. 8vo., 186 pp.)—The history of the 
question, “‘ Does the moon rotate on her 
axis?” is a curious one. Mr. Jelinger 
Symons, one of her Majesty’s Inspectors 
ot Schools, in his examination of some 
children in one of the rural districts, dis- 
covered that they had very imperfect no- 
tions of the matter; also that their teachers 
were in the same position; and further, 
that the books used in schools contained 
statements which he considered diame- 
trically opposed to the truth. Mr.Symons 
therefore wrote to the “Times,” stating 
that the books were wrong, inasmuch as 
they affirmed the moon’s rotation, when in 
his opinion it did no such thing. In reply 
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to Mr. Symons, hundreds of letters poured 
into the editor’s box: some appeared from 
Cambridge wranglers, others from Oxford 
graduates, T.C.D.A.B.’s, and royal astro- 
nomers; but in endeavouring to set Mr. 
Symons right, they managed to contradict 
each other, and further complicated the 
matter, leaving the question where it 
stood ;—when it is settled to every one’s 
satisfaction, we will not fail to inform our 
readers. 

M. Gumpach asserts that the moon’s 
rotation is “a bare physical impossibility ;” 
he supports this assertion by a large array 
of authorities, and illustrates his state- 
ments with clearly-drawn diagrams. The 
work also contains a history of the dis- 
cussion, and a selection of the principal 
letters which passed between the contend- 
ing parties. The discussion forms a curious 
chapter in the history of scientific know- 
ledge in the nineteenth century. 

Lonely Hours. Poems by CaRroLine 
GIFFARD PuHrItiipson. (London: John 
Moxon. 12mo.)—We take exception, in 
limine, to this volume. The frontispiece 
is a deliberate attempt to bribe the lite- 
rary judge by a glimpse of the beautiful 
countenance of the authoress on whose 
effusions he has to pass sentence. Such 
an enormity admits of no palliation. 

Nevertheless, the poems of themselves 
would have deserved a kindly word. Pen- 
sive, elegant, and not unmusical in versi- 
fication, they might be safely left to stand 
upon their own undoubted merits. With- 
out attaining any of the higher excellence 
of impassioned or imaginative poetry, they 
have a feeling and a grace of manner that 
will be more widely appreciated than 
writings in a more original and deeper 
vein. 

Our space will scarcely admit of any 
quotation, yet we cannot resist a portion 
of some stanzas “On the Death of a 
Sister :’— 

‘“**Tis terrible to think of — 
Tis painful to our hearts — 
But yet we have a balsam 
To heal us of our smarts ! 
We know that thou hast left us 
But for a little while, 
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That we again may meet thee, 
And see thy joyful smile! 


** Yes. see thee — where the sunshine 
Will know no cloud or change, 
And where all else is beautiful, 
And nothing dark or sirange! 
In thine own home, bright spirit, 
From whence, to bless our sight, 
Thou ventur'dst for an hour on earth, 
Then took a long, last flight !” 
Amongst the variety of strains belong- 
ing to these “ Lonely Hours,” the greater 
nuinber are as good, many better, than 
the one that we have quoted from. Here 
and there we find a tame and languid line, 
indicative of carelessness ; redeemed, anon, 
by lines as true and humorous as those 
“On seeing the Tax-gatherer coming ;”— 
a sight too often fatal to the poet’s gentle 
musings. 


Dictionary of Latin Quotations, Pro- 
verbs, Maxims, and Mottoes, Classical and 
Medieval; including Law ‘Yerms and 
Phrases; with a Selection of Greek Quo- 
tations. (London: H. G. Bohn.)—Mr. 
Riley, with Mr. Bohn’s assistance, has 
collected the largest and best collection 
of Latin proverbs and phrases we have. 
The volume contains, in all, more than 
seven thousand of the choicest sayings and 
morceaux of the ancients, with their corre- 
sponding English equivalents—not merely 
a literal translation, but in many instances 
with the nearest English proverb or say- 
ing also: e.g. Currus bovem trahit— 
“The chariot is drawing the ox,”—‘‘ The 
cart is before the horse.” All persons, 
whether readers or writers, will find it a 
valuable addition to their books of refer- 
ence. 

Mr. Bohn has also recently added to 
his Classical Library, The Oration of De- 
mosthenes against the Law of Leptines, 
Midias, Androsion, and Aristocrates, 
translated, with Notes, ¥c., by CHARLES 
Rann Kennepy. Also the second and 
concluding volume of Qwintilian’s Insti- 
tutes of Oratory ; or, Education of an 
Orator. In twelve books. Literally 
translated, with Notes, by the Rev. 
JOHN SELBY WATSON. 
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Meeting in Edinburgh, 1856. 

TvEspDay, July 22.— The inaugural 
meeting was held in the Queen-street 
Hall, at twelve o’clock. At the hour ap- 
pointed, the Lord-Provost, Professor Cosmo 
Innes, J. C. Colquhon, Esq., &c., attended 
the President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
to the chair. Upon this the Lord-Provost 
delivered a congratulatory address wel- 
coming the Institute to Edinburgh, which 
was responded to by Lord Talbot, who 
expressed the satisfaction that was felt 
by himself personally, and the members 
of the Institute generally, that the first 
meeting held beyond the limits of Eng- 
land should have been at a city so inti- 
mately connected with the annals of the 
past, and possessing such great monu- 
mental and historical interest as Edin- 
burgh. 

The President then called on the Rev. 
J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., who de- 
livered a most graphic and interesting dis- 
course “On the Practical Advantages ac- 
cruing from Archzological Inquiries.” 

Cosmo Innes, Esq., Professor of History 
in the University of Edinburgh, moved 
the thanks of the meeting to Dr. Bruce 
for his able. discourse, and proceeded to 
read a paper “On the Present State of 
Archeological Inquiry.” 

J.C. Colquhon, Esq., and others, then 
addressed the assembly, and the meeting 
concluded. 

The Museum of the Institute was then 
opened at the National Gallery. 

An evening meeting was held in the 
Queen-street Hall, at half-past eighto’clock, 
when Robert Chambers, Esq., F'.S.A. Scot., 
read a memoir “ On the Ancient Domestic 
Buildings of Edinburgh, and the Histo- 
rical Associations connected with them,” 
illustrated by a series of views of the more 
remarkableand characteristic edifices, many 
of which have been demolished. 

On Wednesday, July 23, the section of 
History met at the rooms of the Royal 
Society, the use of which had been most 
liberally granted to the Institute,—Pro- 
fessor Cosmo Innes, President of the sec- 
tion, in the chair. The first communica- 
tion read was “Notices of the foundation 
of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, and of 
the Contract betwixt the Town-Council 
and William Aytoune, 1631-2, for com- 
pleting the Building,” by David Laing, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot. ‘This gave rise to a 
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slight discussion as to the architect of 
Heriot’s Hospital, and an opinion was 
generally expressed that the building was 
wrongly attributed to Inigo Jones, and 
that it was more probably to be assigned 
to a Scotch architect, who may have had 
the benefit of the advice of Jones in the 
original formation of his plans. 

The Honourable Lord Neaves then read 
an interesting essay on the “Ossianic 
Controversy.” He considered the poems, 
so far as they are genuine, to be Irish 
compositions, relating to Irish personages, 
real or imaginary, and to Irish events, 
historical or legendary, which, in conse- 
quence of the free communication between 
the countries, had been widely diffused 
through the Scottish Highlands. In their 
present dress, he believed they had been 
subjected to much alteration and revision 
by Macpherson, who had brushed them 
up, varied and interpolated them, but to 
whom a great debt of gratitude was due 
for his first calling public attention to 
compositions of so much real beauty and 
value. 

After a few remarks elicited by the 
paper, for which the warmest thanks were 
returned to the learned author, Mr. Jo- 
seph Robertson, Deputy-Keeper of Regis- 
ters, made a short communication relating 
to the Knights Templars in Scotland. 

The section of Antiquities met at the 
same time in the Queen-strect Hall, under 
the presidency of Dr. Guest, Master of 
Caius College, Cambridge, when the fol- 
lowing memoirs were submitted to the 
meeting. 

“A notice of a remarkable Runic In- 
scription discovered during the recent re- 
pairs at Carlisle Cathedral,” by Edward 
Charlton, Esq., M.D., Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

“ On the Barrier of Antoninus Pius, ex- 
tending from the shores of the Forth to 
the Clyde,” by John Buchanan, Esq., of 
Glasgow. 

“On the early Sculptured Monuments 
of Scotland,” by John Stewart, Esq., Se- 
cretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

“ On the Condition of Lothian previous 
to its Annexation to Scotland,” by J. Hodg- 
son Hinde, Esq., V.P.S.A. Newcastle. 

“On the Discovery of the City of Lasea, 
in Crete,” by James Smith, Esq., of Jordan- 
hill. 

“Notices of Masons’ Marks, especially 
those occurring on Buildings in Scotland,” 
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by Andrew Kerr, Esq., of her Majesty’s 
Board of Works, Edinburgh. 

“On a Runic Monument in the Isle 
of Man,” by the Rev. J. G. Cumming, 
M.A. 

“Observations on Tenure-Horns,” by 
W. S. Walford, Esq., F.S.A. 

“ On the Houses of Fitzalan and Stuart, 
their Origin and early History,” by the 
Rev. R. Wynne Eyton, F.S.A. 

At half-past one the members of the 
Institute and visitors were hospitably re- 
ceived by the Lord-Provost, and other 
governors of the institution, at Heriot’s 
Hospital. After inspecting the hospital, 
and the various antiquities preserved within 
its walls, the party partook of luncheon in 
the hall, and then proceeded, under the 
able guidance of Mr. Robert Chambers, 
to visit the more interesting buildings re- 
maining in the Cowgate, Canongate, and 
High-street, terminating with the castle. 
Mr. Chambers’ intimate acquaintance with 
the historical associations connected with 
the localities rendered him a most able 
and interesting cicerone. 

An evening meeting was held in the 
Queen-street Hall, when an able and ela- 
borate discourse was delivered “On the 
Sculptures of Trajan’s Column, and the 
Iliustrations which they supply in regard 
to the Military Transactions of the Romans 
in Britain,” by the Kev. J. Collingwood 
Bruce, LL.D., illustrated by accurate 
drawings of the whole, on a large scale. 

There was also submitted to the meet- 
ing “A notice of the highly interesting 
Diplomatic Communications regarding Pub- 
lie Affairs in Scotland and England in the 
time of Mary Queen of Scots and Eliza- 
beth, made by the Envoys of the Republic 
of Venice, to the Doge and Senate, pre- 
served at Greystoke Castle,” sent by the 
kind permission of Henry Howard, Esq., 
by the Rev. John Dayman. 

On Thursday, July 24, an excursion was 
made to Abbotsford, and the Tweedside 
abbeys. Leaving Edinburgh at nine, the 
party proceeded to Melrose, and thence 
to Abbotsford. After lunching at the 
inn at Melrose, the beautiful ruins were 
thoroughly explored, and the members 
then proceeded to the abbeys of Dry- 
burgh and Kelso. At the former, rain 
unfortunately set in rather heavily, and 
the party returned to Edinburgh very 
wet, but nevertheless very much pleased 
with their day’s excursion. 

In the evening Lord Neaves and Mrs. 
Neaves threw open their house to the 
members of the Institute for a conver- 
sazione, which was very largely attended. 

On Friday, July 25, the sections of 
Architecture and History met contem- 


poraneously—the former under the Pre- 
sidency of Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge—when the following 
communications were made :— 

“A Sketch of Scottish Architecture, 
Ecclesiastical and Secular,” by J. Robert- 
son, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

“On the various Styles of Glass Paint- 
ing (chiefly as accessory to the Decorat- 
ing Ecclesiastical Structures), illustrated 
by parallel examples in MS. Sculptures 
and Fresco Decorations of the Middle 
Ages,” by George Scharf, Esq., Jun. F.S.A. 

“On New or Sweetheart Abbey, and 
its Architectural Peculiarities,’ by the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, F.S.A. 

“On Dunblane Cathedral, and the corre- 
spondence between its Architectural His- 
tory and that of the Cathedral of Llan- 
daft,” by Edward Freeman, Esq., M.A. 

At the meeting of the Historical Sec- 
tion, Professor Innes in the chair, a most 
interesting communication was made by 
Mark Napier, Esq., Sheriff of Dumfries, 
“On the Progress and Prospects of Science 
in Scotland at the close of the Sixteenth 
and commencement of the Seventeenth 
Centuries, as compared with the same at 
Cambridge a century later; with illustra- 
tions of several remarkable coincidences be- 
tween the genius, studies, and discoveries 
of Napier of Merchistoun and Sir Isaac 
Newton.” Upon the conclusion of this 
paper, J. M. Kemble, Esq., remarked “on 
the higher rank taken by Alchemical pur- 
suits on the continent of Europe during 
the century which intervened between 
Napier and Newton. An Alchemist was 
attached to almost every German court— 
as we should now say, ‘put upon the 
Civil List.’” He also drew atteution to 
an unpublished letter of Leibnitz, speak- 
ing of Napier as “unapproachable,” and 
giving a high character to the Gregories. 
Mr. Yates desired to vindicate the cha- 
racter of Sir Isaac Newton from the 
charge of covetously seeking to multiply 
gold. His object was “chemical,” not 
“alchemical.” The work of Agricola, 
De Re Metallica, stated to have been 
constantly in his hands, is really a very 
valuable treatise on Metallurgy. New- 
ton’s purpose was to elicit the truth by 
means of experiments. 

Dr. Guest then read a paper on “the 
Four Roman Ways;” after which Pro- 
fessor Innes and Mr. Kemble made some 
remarks on the Rickmid-street. 

A communication was also submitted 
to the meeting by W. Hylton Longstaffe, 
Esq., F.S.A., “On the connection of Scot- 
land with the Pilgrimage of Grace.” 

An excursion was then made to Dir- 
leton Castle, where a collation was pro- 
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vided by Christopher Nesbit Hamilton, 
Esq., M.P., the proprietor. An extem- 
pore discourse on the history of this in- 
teresting relic of military architecture 
was given by Joseph Robertson, Esq., 
who afterwards explained the building 
in a peripatetic lecture. 

On returning to Edinburgh, a meeting 
was held in the Queen-street Hall, when 
a communication of no ordinary interest 
was made by Professor Simpson, “On 
Vestiges of Roman Surgery and Medicine 
in Scotland and England.” Among the 
many interesting facts brought forward 
was that of the use of anesthetics by 
the Romans: mandragora being em- 
ployed for the same purpose, though not 
to the same extent, as chloroform. At 
the close of the meeting the members 
of the Institute repaired to a conver- 
sazione at the house of the Lord-Pro- 
vost and Mrs. Melville, which terminated 
a somewhat fatiguing but very delight- 
ful day. 

On Saturday, July 26, a general meet- 
ing was held in the Queen-street Hall, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide in the chair, 
when Mr. Kemble made a long and valu- 
able communication “On Antiquities of 
the Heathen Period,” with especial re- 
ference to specimens contained in the 
Museum of the Institute. Lord Talbot 
called attention to the proof of the faci- 
lities of commercial intercourse existing 
at that early period supplied by the 
wide-spread use of weapons of bronze, in 
all of which ¢in was an integral part; 
the whole of which metal appears to 
have been derived from the Cassiterides, 
or Scilly Isles. He also remarked on 
the weapons of pure copper found in 
tombs, and asked if iron weapons had 
been discovered in graves of the earlier 
period. Mr. Kemble replied in the nega- 
tive; but Mr. Rhind stated that some 
steel weapons had been found in Etrus- 
can tombs. 

Mr. Laing then made a communica- 
tion “On Portraits of Lady Jane Grey,” 
and Mr. Rhind “On the systematic Classi- 
fication of Primeval Relics. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 
Museum, where Mr. Kemble gave a con- 
tinuation of his lecture, illustrated by the 
examples before him; after which Mr. 
Scharf delivered some observations “on 
the Art of Sculpture in Ivory, as ex- 
emplified by the series exhibited in the 
Museum of the Institute.” 

From the Museum a large body of mem- 
bers accompanied Mr. Robert Chambers 
to St. Giles’ Church, St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
and Holyrood Palace. Mr. Chambers him- 
self gave an account of the historical as- 
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sociations, Mr. J. H. Parker, of Oxford, 
kindly volunteering some remarks on the 
architectural peculiarities of the buildings. 
They then proceeded to the ruined Chapel 
of St. Anthony, at the foot of Arthur’s 
Seat, and to St. Margaret’s Well, an elegant 
little Gothic building with a groined vault 
supported by a central pillar; once stand- 
ing picturesquely on the side of a brae, 
but now entombed in the substructure of 
a railway-station, and only dimly visible 
by the light of candles. 

In the evening a large party assembled 
at the residence of Mr. R. Chambers, and 
were entertained with a series of Scottish 
airs, chiefly of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

On Monday a meeting was held at the 
Royal Society’s Rooms, at ten o’clock,— 
Professor Innes in the chair,—when the 
following communications were made :— 

“ An original unpublished Letterof James 
the Fifth to his Uncle Henry the Eighth,” 
by J. Burtt, Esq., F.S.A., of the Chapter- 
house. 

“On the Coronation Stone of Scotland 
now preserved in Westminster Abbey,” 
by Joseph Hunter, Esq., V.P.S.A. 

“On the State of the Castle of Edin- 
burgh previous to the Siege of 1573,” by 
Mr. Robert Chambers. 

Sir Henry Dryden then offered some 
observations “Onthe Antiquities of Orkney 
and Shetland,” copiously illustrated by his 
own beautiful drawings; in the course of 
which he commented very severely on the 
barbarous treatment to which the noble 
Cathedral of St. Magnus Kirkwal had been 
subjected by the Town-Council during the 
repairs of the last and present year. 

A memoir was then read by Mr. J. K. 
Burton, “On the Analogy of Scottish and 
French Architecture,” which elicited some 
interesting remarks from Lord Talbot, Mr. 
Kemble, and Mr. Hamilton Gray. 

The last paper was one of great re- 
search, “On the St. Clairs of Roslyn,” by 
Alexander Sinclair, Esq. 

An excursion was then made to Borth- 
wick Castle, interesting as the place where 
Queen Mary resided for a few days with 
Bothwell, before the affair of Carberry Hill, 
and thence to Hawthorndene and Roslin. 

In the evening a conversazione took 
place in the Museum of the Institute, which 
was brilliantly illuminated, displaying the 
rich collection of antiquities there tem- 
porarily arranged to the greatest advan- 
tage. Among those present were their 
Graces the Duke and Duchess of Northum- 
berland, the Earl of Kintore, Lord Neaves, 
Lord Handyside, Professor and Mrs. Innes, 
Il Commendatore Canina, Dr. Waagen, 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, &c., &e. 
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On Tuesday morning, July 29th, the 
annual meeting of the members of the 
Institute took place at the Royal Society’s 
Rooms, Lord Talbot de Malahide in the 
chair. ‘The report of the Central Com- 
mittee was read, and unanimously adopted; 
after which the Committee for the ensuing 
year was chosen, and several new mem- 
bers elected. The next business which 
came before the meeting was to determine 
the place of meeting for the ensuing year. 
It appeared that friendly overtures had 
been received from Southampton, Exeter, 
and other places, but an invitation of so 
warm a character had been promised from 
the Archeological Association of Chester, 
as well as from the Historical Society of 
Liverpool, that it was unanimously re- 
solved that Chester should be the place of 
meeting for the year 1857. 

Thefollowing memoirswere then read:— 

“On the Round Towers of Abernethy 
and Brechin,” by T. A. Wyse, Esq., M-D. 

“On the Family of the Murrays of Per- 
dew, in Fifeshire, and of two Memorials of 
them in the Abbey of Dunfermline,” by 
W. Downing Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. 

“On the Excavations made on the site 
of the ancient city of Panticapzeum, in the 
Crimea,” by Dr. Duncan Macpherson, In- 
spector of Military Hospitals. This most 
valuable communication was received with 
much interest, and was followed by an im- 
portant discussion, in which Signor Canina, 
Mr. Kemble, Mr. Yates, Mr. Hamilton 
Gray, and the President, took a part, as 
to the relation of these remains to those in 
Etruria, and the people to whom they 
were to be assigned. 

A. K. Rhind, Esq., F.S.A., then read a 
memoir “On Megalithic remains in Malta ;” 
and a communication of great value and 
interest was read from J. Barnard Davis, 
Esq., “On the Bearings of Ethnology on 
Archeological Science.” 

On the conclusion of the memoirs the 
meeting terminated with the usual votes 
of thanks to the contributors of papers,— 
to the contributors to the museum, espe- 
cially her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and the Marquis of Breadalbane ; 
and to the Lord-Provost, the Royal So- 
ciety, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Scottish Academy, and other public bodies 
and private individuals, to whose friendly 
co-operation the Institute was so greatly 
indebted. 

Mr. Yates then proposed a vote of 
thanks to Lord Talbot, Mr. Way, Mr. 
Tucker, and the other officers of the Insti- 
tute, which was seconded by Mr. Kemble, 
who bore testimony to the zealous and 
generous manner in which Lord Talbot 
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has ever exerted himself in promoting the 
spread of archeological knowledge. After 
Lord Talbot had returned thanks, Lord 
Handyside expressed the sense of the ho- 
nour which the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
felt had been done them by the meeting of 
the Archeological Institute in their city, 
and of the gratification experienced from 
its proceedings. 

Mr. Hunter bore testimony to the kind 
and liberal hospitality which had been dis- 
played towards the members of the Insti- 
tute by the inhabitants of Edinburgh, and 
with the utmost expression of grateful 
feelings for the pleasure they had expe- 
rienced during the meeting which had now 
terminated, the members separated. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHEOLOGY, &c. 

THE summer meeting of this society 
was held on Thursday, July 24th, on 
which occasion the members and their 
friends made an excursion on the rivers 
Orwell and Stour, landing at various places 
to visit the objects of most interest on the 
banks. 

C. F. Gower, Esq., of Ipswich, having 
been elected to fill the office of President 
for the day, the secretary was requested 
to read the paper on Freston Tower. 

After giving a description of this strik- 
ing and pleasing feature in the picturesque 
scenery of the Orwell, the paper proceeded 
to refer to the popular notions of the place 
and its history. “The Rev. Richard Cob- 
bold, in the preface to his novel of ‘ Fres- 
ton Tower,’ says,— 

‘Thousands of conjectures have been formed 
as to its origin and use. After many years of 
promised hope to unravel the mystery, the pre- 
sent work will afford an entertaining and in- 
structive record of its origin. It will be found 
connected with the history of one of the most 
learned youths of his age, even with that of the 
boy-bachelor of Oxford ; with the stirring events 
of the Reformation; with the pride and the 
downfall of the proudest Chancellor England 
ever knew; and will afford a lesson to readers 
of both sexes of the punishment of haughtiness, 
and the reward of true nobility and patience, 
even in their present existence.’ 

“And then the reverend novelist pro- 
ceeds to narrate that the tower was built 
in the fifteenth century, by a Lord de 
Freston, a distant relation and the first 
patron of the boy-bachelor, at the sug- 
gestion and from the designs of another 
young kinsman, named William Latimer, 
as a place of study and recreation for the 
Lord’s only daughter, the youthful learned 
Ellen de Freston. Every room was dedi- 
cated to a different occupation, which 
claimed its separate hour for work. Thus 
the lower room was devoted to charity in 
the reception and relief of the poor; the 
second to tapestry-working; the third to 
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music; the fourth to painting; the fifth to 
literature ; and the sixth to astronomy,— 
the instruments necessary for which study 
were fixed upon the turret. It was fre- 
quently visited by Wolsey when a boy, 
and had been completed only two years 
when Wolsey was sent to college by Lord 
de Freston. However ingenious and pretty 
this history may be,—and it has doubtless 
done much to increase the interest of the 
public in this curious remain of domestic 
architecture,—there is, unhappily, no foun- 
dation for it in history. There is no au- 
thority for assigning it to a period so early 
as the fifteenth century, or in any way 
connecting it with the early history of 
Cardinal Wolsey. Independently of the 
style of architecture, which indicates a 
date full half a century later, it is certain, 
as Kirby himself has declared, that the 
tower is unnoticed in a very extensive plan 
and description of the Manor-house, with 
its offices and outbuildings, in the time of 
Henry the Seventh; that the Wolfer- 
stons, and not the Frestons, resided here at 
the period laid in the novel; that the 
Latimers did not become connected with 
Freston till some years later; and that in 
a note in some MS. collections for Suffolk, 
dated in 1565, it is referred to as ‘ part 
of a house lately built. But Mr. Fitch, 
who has kindly permitted me to have free 
access to his valuable Suffolk MSS., in- 
forms me that there is still stronger evi- 
dence against the novelist’s ‘history’ in a 
Visitation-book of 1561, where the tower 
is described as ‘being built within twelve 
years,’ twenty years after the death of the 
Cardinal. It is therefore conjectured that 
the tower was built by Edmund Latymer, 
about the year 1549, as a quiet retreat or 
‘pleasaunce tower’ for the better enjoy- 
ment of the extensive and charming views 
which are to be obtained from it. The 
history of the manor can be traced from 
the year 1218 to the present time, as be- 
longing to the Frestons, Wolferstons, Laty- 
mers, Goodyngs, &c., to the present owner, 
John Berners, Esq., of Woolverstone ; but 
it is unnecessary at this time to occupy 
your attention with the detail of facts, or 
to address any words of caution to such an 
assembly as this, against receiving the 
fancies of the novelist as sober truths of 
history.” 

The company landed at Erwarton, where 
they were met by the Rev. C. Berners, 
the rector, and conducted by him over 
the church and through the rectory- 
grounds to the old hall. 

The church of Erwarton is dedicated 
to St. Mary. In plan it consists of a 
chancel, nave, with clerestory, aisles, and 
north porch, and tower at the west end. 


Most of the work is late Perpendicular, 
with tolerable two and three-light win- 
dows. The chancel and upper part of 
the tower were rebuilt in 1838, at the 
cost of the late Archdeacon Berners. 
The lower stage of the tower has a good 
doorway, having a square drip-moulding 
springing from corbels carved into figures 
of lions crowned, and having in the centre 
of the transom the figure of an angel. 
The font is an octagon, the base of which 
is modern; and the basin and pedestal 
have been recut. The angles of the latter 
have leopards or other animals attached. 
The panels of the basin have roses alter- 
nating with two lions and two angels 
holding shields—the one charged with 
the cross of baptism, and the other with 
the emblem of the Trinity. The roof of 
the south aisle is of old carved timber, 
having the pomegranate ornament, and 
the date and initials R. E., 1650; but 
this is no part of the original structure, 
having been removed from another place 
and presented to the late Archdeacon 
Berners by Mr. Fitch, of Ipswich. The 
monuments in this aisle are among the 
most interesting examples of the Deco- 
rated period that are to be found in the 
county. The earliest of these is said to 
be to the memory of Sir Bartholomew 
Davilers, who died in the fourth year 
of the reign of Edward I., 1276, and was 
probably the founder of the church. This 
tomb has panels of quatrefoils, with shields 
bearing the arms of Hastings, Valence, 
Latimer, and Calthorpe. The effigy is in 
chain-armour down to the knee, over 
which is a surtout with his sword buckled 
over it, and from the knee downwards it 
is ring-armour. On his left arm is a 
shield bearing the arms of Davilers, ar- 
gent, three inescutcheons gules. The legs 
are crossed, and rest upon a lion. The 
adjoining monument, to the memory of 
another Sir Bartholomew Davilers, who 
died in the fifth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward III, (1331), and his wife Joan, relict 
of John de Caldecote, who survived him, 
is a much more costly erection, and of a 
later date. The male effigy is in plate- 
armour, parts of which appear to have 
been painted and gilt. The head, adorned 
with a coronal or circlet, rests upon a 
helmet which has for its crest a boar’s 
head. The feet are upon a lion. ‘The 
female is on the right hand. Round her 
head is a fillet, and the hair is enclosed 
in network; the feet rest upon a dog. 
This tomb is like the former, but has a 
very elaborate canopy, with the sunflower, 
and a great variety of ornamental detail. 
The shields in the panels in front of the 
tomb bear the arms of Maltravers, Scales, 
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Ufford, Beake, and Vere. Further on, by 
the east window, is a Jacobian tomb to 
one of the Calthorpes, Opposite to this 
tomb are some fragments of armour, viz. 
three helmets, a gauntlet, and a coronal. 
The helmets have all spikes at top; one 
has a visor, another with bars, and the 
third is incomplete. There was a good 
deal more armour in this church a few 
years since, but what has become of it 
is not known. It is much to be re- 
gretted that such very interesting me- 
morials of former times and customs 
should have been so disregarded. They 
should be as religiously taken care of as 
the monuments to which they originally 
belonged. The tomb in the north aisle 
is plain, but has a fine canopy, though 
not equal to that in the south aisle. It 
has a female effigy, said to be Isabel, 
daughter and one of the co-heiresses of 
the second Sir Bartholomew Davilers, who 
carried Erwarton to the Bacon family, by 
her marriage with Sir Robert Bacon. In 
this aisle there is a small brass, with 
an inscription to Katherine Lady Corn- 
wallis; and in the floor of the nave and 
other parts of the church are many me- 
morials of great interest to members of 
the ennobled families of Calthorpe, Parker, 
and Cornwallis. In the south aisle is a flat 
stone, from which the brass of a knight, 
with his head resting on a tilting helm, 
has been riven. 

Few manors in the county offer so many 
features of historic association as the Manor 
of Erwarton. Togo no further back than 
the time of the first Edward, we find that 
in 1227 Erwarton was the inheritance of 
the De Auwhelyers or Davilers family, who 
held the hereditary office of Constable of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and whose possessions 
in these counties were held by the ser- 
jeantry of conducting, as such constable, 
the foot-soldiers of the two counties for 
forty days at the king’s summons, from 
St. Edmund’s Ditch — now called the 
Devil’s Ditch, and by some considered to 
be a corruption of Daviler’s Ditch—on 
Newmarket-heath, to the king’s army in 
Wales ; for which service he was to receive 
at the said ditch sometimes 4d. and at 
others 3d. per head, for their mainten- 
ance for the forty days; and after that 
time he and his men shall be maintained 
at the king’s cost. In this family Er- 
warton continued for four generations, 
and the effigies of several of its knights 
and ladies in the parish church are among 
the finest monumental memorials of the 
period in the county. Isabel, one of the 
co-heiresses of the last Sir Bartholomew 
Davilers, who died in 1330, carried it by 
marriage to the Bacons, who held their 
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land by the same tenure. From the Bacons 
it soon passed, also by marriage, to Sir 
Oliver Calthorpe, of Burnham, in Norfolk, 
ancestor of the nobleman who now bears 
that name and title. This family, during 
their residence here, made many splendid 
alliances: among others, with the illustri- 
ous house of Howard ; the noble families of 
Scroop and Grey of Ruthin; the learned 
Chief Justice, Sir John Fortescue; and 
the Boleyns of Blickling, the representa- 
tives of the best blood of the French no- 
blesse. Of this family, Amy, daughter of 
Sir William Boleyn, who married Sir 
Philip Calthorpe, of Erwarton, was aunt 
to the accomplished but unfortunate se- 
cond queen of Henry the Eighth. Eliza- 
beth Calthorpe, her cousin, married Sir 
Henry Parker, eldest son of the first Lord 
Morley, and took with her the manor of 
Erwarton. Of this noble family nothing 
is known before the fifteenth century, 
when we find Sir William Parker, then 
a young man, intermarrying with Alice 
Lovell, daughter of William Lord Morley, 
one of the greatest and noblest heiresses of 
the age, and a near connection of the 
House of York. He became standard- 
bearer to King Richard the Third, and 
obtained the hereditary Marshalship of 
Ireland. By the marriage of their son 
with Alice, daughter of Sir John St. John 
of Bletsoe, the intimate relationship with 
royalty was still further cemented. Sir 
Philip Parker, son of Sir Henry and Alice 
St. John, settled at Erwarton, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from 
Queen Elizabeth in her progress through 
this county in 1578. He built the hall, 
which is still standing, and his arms ap- 
pear in a panel on the principal part of 
the house ; and those of Parker and Mor- 
ley, with the date 1575, still remain on 
glass in one of the upper windows. This 
mansion has been sadly neglected, but one 
room retains the original panelled ceil- 
ing; another has a panelled fireplace ; 
and in the hall and on the staircase are 
some remains of mural painted decoration. 
The gateway, a very singular erection 
of brick, is a monument of the debased 
taste in architecture of the time of James 
the First. A daughter of Sir Philip mar- 
ried Sir William Cornwallis, a learned 
essayist, of a very ancient Suffolk family, 
and the ancestor of the celebrated Marquis 
Cornwallis, the conqueror of Tippoo Saib. 
The family of Parker was raised to the 
Baronetcy in 1660, and continued to reside 
here till the death of the fifth baronet 
and extinction of the male line in 1740-1, 
when it became successively the residence 
and property, by female descent, of the 
widow of the second Lord Chedworth ; 
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and of the Earl of Egmont, who died in 
1748, and was buried in the parish church. 
The hall was purchased in 1786, of the 
Earl of Egmont, by William Berners, Esq., 
and is now the property of John Berners, 
Esq., of Woolverstone Park. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue July meeting of the society was 
held at the Tholsel, on the 2nd ult., James 
G. Robertson, Esq., in the chair. 

The following communication was read 
from Richard Caulfield, Esq., Cork :— 

“T found the following inventory of the 
insignia of the Corporation of Cork among 
the Sarsfield MSS. The document is not 
dated, but from the writing I would infer 
it to be the latter part of the sixteenth 
or beginning of the seventeenth century. 
William Sarsfield was Mayor of Cork in 
1542, and again in 1556; Thomas Sars- 
field, in 1580; James Sarsfield, in 1599 ; 
Thomas Sarsfield, in 1603; William Sars- 
field, in 1606 ; Thomas Sarsfield, in 1639. 
It was probably during the mayoralty of 
one of these that the insignia was pur- 
chased. It was Queen Elizabeth who gave 
them the very beautiful collar of SS., 
which they now possess :— 

MACES, SWORD, AND OTHER ENSIGNES OF YE 

CORPORATION. 


Two maces gt. 63 0z., at 5s 3d . 

Makingand engraving, at 2s6d_ 

Fifty-two oz. in Shrs. maces, at 5s 3d 

Making and engraving, at 2s 6d 

Pocket mace, 7 oz. at 5s 3d 

Making and engraving, at 2s 6d 

Waterbayliffes oare, 14 0z., at 5s 3d 

Making and engraving 

Citty Seals, making and silver . 

Mayoralty ‘Seal . ° 

Sword. 20 oz., at 5s 3d—£5 05 00, 
making and ‘ engraving 2 li. Scab- 
bard 35, gilding 3 li. blade 10s_.. 10 00 


£67 19 00 

Mr. Caulfield also forwarded drawings 
of both sides of the silver oar, the badge 
of the Cork water-bailiff, bearing at one 
side the royal arms, and the cypher of 
the letters M and W combined with two 
crowned R’s. The other side bears the 
arms and motto of the city of Cork. 

A communication was received from 
George Bem, Esq., of Liverpool, as fol- 
lows :— 

“In the ‘Ulster Journal of Archeology,’ 
vol. iii. p. 315, are two accounts, by two 
narrators, concerning the demolition of 
a large cairn on the hill of Scrabo, in the 
county of Down. In both is related the 
discovery in the cairn of a smoking-pipe, 
or Dane’s pipe, as it is sometimes called, 
the antiquity or comparatively recent 
origin of which has given rise to much 


speculation, and is altogether an unsettled 
point. The discovery of this one, how- 
ever, in a cairn so old, seemed to afford to 
the writer of one of the papers indis- 
putable testimony in favour of the former 
opinion—to use his own words, ‘ it sets the 
question at rest for ever;’ though oddly 
enough for a question sealed and settled 
for ever by his means, he introduces at the 
end of his paper these very qualifying 
observations, which quite neutralize his 
statement :—‘ I cannot vouch for the accu- 
racy of what I have written regarding the 
opening of the cairn and its contents; 
and having learned that some of the work- 
men have given a different version of the 
matter, I shall merely say that I took 
down verbatim the particulars given to me 
by Mr. Patton, jeweller, of Newtonards, 
as stated to have been received by him 
from the man who found the coins.’ The 
other narrator, with more caution and cor- 
rectness, and I think in a more just spirit 
of inquiry, says—‘I do not venture to 
found any argument on the discovery of 
the smoking-pipe, because neither I nor 
any of my fellow-inquirers have actually 
seen it; and although this is not the first 
instance that has come before me of these 
pipes being found in places of undoubted 
antiquity, still I am not in possession of 
sufficient data to come to any conclusion 
on the subject.’ 

“Being myself completely in doubt re- 
garding this question, but at the same time 
disposed to consider that evidence hitherto 
had been more in favour of the modern 
origin of these articles than otherwise, 
and in spite of the authoritative dictum of 
one of the writers alluded to, believing 
that the way and manner of the discovery, 
the kind of second-hand evidence support- 
ing it, added really nothing to our know- 
ledge on the subject, that it brought this 
vexed question no nearer to an end,—any 
more, indeed, than ifa pipe hadbeen found, 
or had been said to be found, at any other 
old cairn or fort,—a matter of frequent oc- 
currence. In a short article in the ‘ Ulster 
Journal of Archeology,’ vol. iv. p. 4, I ven- 
tured so to express myself, hoping either 
for farther proof or explanation, or a con- 
currence in my own view, when the mani- 
fest weakness of the evidence—the con- 
flicting, the imperfect, the inconclusive 
evidence — was pointed out. Instead of 
this result, however, my surprise was 
great to find in the last number of the 
‘Kilkenny Archeological Journal,’ No. ii. 
p. 50, these words from the same writer, 
Mr. Carruthers, who made the original 
statement, and on whose inferences I took 
the liberty of remarking :—‘ August, 1855. 
At this time some workmen having re- 
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moved the stones which composed the cairn 
on Scrabo-hill, near Newtonards, county 
of Down, discovered a stone eight feet 
long, broad in proportion, and so heavy, 
that to remove it they were obliged to 
blast it with gunpowder, when a grave 
was exhibited formed of blocks of stone, in 
which was a human skeleton greatly decom- 
posed, at one side of the head of which 
was a smoking-pipe, commonly called a 
Dane’s pipe; at the side, about two and 
a half ounces of very rude, thin, silver 
Danish coins.’ Now this is a circumstan- 
tial, explicit, unqualified statement, with- 
out note or comment, and is certainly at 
variance with the general scope and tenor 
of the account as given originally, and 
with the two quotations which I have 
made in the former paragraph. It would 
require the reader to believe as a fact cer- 
tain and established, that when this great 
cairn was removed, a sepulchral chamber of 
very remote antiquity was disclosed, cover- 
ed with a stone so stupendous as not to be 
moved till broken up with gunpowder ; 
that when this was accomplished, there 
was discovered underneath a smoking-pipe, 
a number of Danish coins, and the bones, 
including the skull, of a human being; all 
these objects, if the statement were to be 
relied on, being of course coeval, and all 
lying there centuries upon centuries before 
Sir Walter Raleigh or his tobacco were 
ever heard of. Now if the writer, or any 
other observer of equal competence and 
ability, had seen all this, (and it would 
have been no harm to have had the ocular 
demonstration of two or three witnesses to 
cumulate the proof of such a miracle,) no 
doubt the evidence would have been com- 
plete; it would have been the most unex- 
ceptionable, important, and unexpected 
testimony to the great antiquity of Dane’s 
pipes, which, so far as I know, has ever 
been brought to light, and might have 
convinced the most incredulous. It would 
have been quite a different kind of proof 
from vague traditions of the monks having 
smoked coltsfoot, and disputed resem- 
blances to tobacco-pipes on rude sculpture 
of a date anterior to the knowledge of the 
tobacco-plant in Europe, and other uncer- 
tain statements of that character. It 
would have been tangible evidence, and 
would have formed a stable foundation 
for all future inquirers on smoking mat- 
ters, proving not alone the universality, 
but the immeasurable antiquity of the 
practice. On seeing the extraordinary 
statement, therefore, reproduced in this 
objectionable manner in the ‘ Kilkenny 
Transactions’ I carefully read over again 
the two original accounts which appeared 
in the ‘Ulster Journal’ of the demolition 
Gent. Mac. Vox. XLVI. 
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of the cairn, the discoveries which resulted, 
and all the attendant circumstances, and 
again affirm that, besides the inherent im- 
probability, they contain nothing whatever 
to warrant the broad unqualified assertion 
embodied in the recent number of the 
former publication. The process of demo- 
lition or removal was not witnessed by 
the writer, but half a year after it was 
completed and the ground entirely cleared 
the workmen are interrogated as to these 
curious matters. So far from a skeleton 
having been found entombed in the syste- 
matic manner described, with a pipe near 
its head,—perhaps in its jaw,—one account 
says no skull was found at all, no pipe was 
seen by any of the recent investigators ; 
some say the huge stone under which all 
these marvels were discovered was in a 
manner detached, that it had slipped away 
from its original position, and that the 
smoking-pipe was found outside the en- 
closure altogether. At the lower end of 
the great slab spoken of the coins were 
found, not covered by the large stone, but 
by others of smaller size, forming, there is 
little reason to doubt, a concealed horde of 
comparatively modern date. On the whole, 
therefore, the evidence is altogether hear- 
say,—every way uncertain,—in some re- 
spects contradictory, and of no value at 
least fully to prove a case in any court 
either of law or archeology.” 

The Rev. James Graves read the follow- 
ing transcript of a letter from General 
Preston to the Marquis of Ormonde, dated 
from Kilkenny, and shewing that acts of 
courtesy passed between the contending 
parties at a period when they were op- 
posed in the field,—at least, that the 
Royalist General had liberated General 
Preston’s page. Whether the hanging 
of “one Lilly” can be defended on the 
grounds pleaded by Preston, is a question. 
The spelling and orthography of Preston’s 
secretary, the name only being in auto- 
graph, is curious. The letter is addressed, 
“For the most honorable the Lord Mar- 
quess of Ormond, these, at Dublin,” and 
docketed in Ormonde’s hand, “Colonell 
Preston’s,” dated the 26th of March, 
1643 :— 

‘*Right honnoble—I conceave by your Lord- 
ship’s Lettre you take in ill parte the hanging of 
one Lilly which heeretofore served in your Army, 
but when your Lordshipp vnderstand the cause, I 
beleeve you wilbe better satisfied, the said Lilly 
havinge served in our Army and runn away to 
yours, and wee havinge taken him afterwards, 
wee caused the millitarie Lawes to bee putt 
execution, accordinge to the Custome of the 
Countrie wherein I served, who gives noe quarter 
to such men as beinge vneapuble thereof, as I 
hope your Lordshipp will conceav to be soe fit- 
tinge, and could wish yt your Lordshipp would 
vse all such as runn away from your Army that 
you finde againe in the same nature, Givinge 
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your Lordshipp thanks for sendinge my sonn’s 
page backe; I remuine 
** Your Lordshipp’s most humble servant, 
“T. PRESTON 

“Kilkenny, 26 Martii, 1643.” 

Colonel Thomas Preston, a brother of 
Lord Gormanston’s, had served many years 
in the Low Countries, in the service of 
Spain, where he distinguished himself by 
his gallant defence of Gene», in 1641. He 
came to Ireland in September, 1642, and 
in the October following was appointed 
Provincial General for Leinster, by the 
General Assembly of the Confederate 
Catholics. — Carte’s “ Ormond,” vol. i. 
pp. 367 and 369. 

Papers from Dr. O’Donovan, the Rev. 
James Graves, and Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq., 
were then submitted to the meeting, after 
which the usual adjournment to the first 
Wednesday in September took place. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

THE annual general meeting of this 
society took place at the Architectural 
Museum, Canon-row, Westminster, on 
July 31. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., occupied 
the chair. 

The Hor. Secretary proceeded to read 
the report, which stated that, although six 
or seven months had elapsed since the in- 
auguration of the society, three general 
meetings, exclusive of the present one, had 
been held—two in the city of London, and 
one in Westminster. At these meetings 
ten papers were read, giving information 
on many interesting antiquities; also nu- 
merous works of art were exhibited. The 
attendance was on all occasions considera- 
ble, shewing that the objects of the society 
were being duly and generally appreciated. 
The number of members had increased to 
250, of which number 15 were life-mem- 
bers,—thus demonstrating the very satis- 
factory progress which the society had 
made within only one year. The council 
trusted, when the objects and the plan of 
operations of the society became widely 
known, that the number of members would 
be increased. The council considered that 
it was advisable to have the publication of 
their transactions issued as soon as possible, 
and they had made arrangements for the 
immediate issue of the first part. They 
were in friendly relations with the Surrey 
Archeological Society, the Ecclesiological 
Society, and the Suffolk Institute of Ar- 
cheology. 

The statement of receipts and expendi- 
ture shewed that the money received 
amounted to £202 3s. 6d.; expended, 
£100; and balance in hand, about £93. 


Lord R. Grosvenor, in moving that the 
report beadopted, congratulated the society. 
Although in its infancy, very marked pro- 
gress had been made; and although the 
society might be said only to have just cut 
its teeth, its progress towards rapid ma- 
turity was very gratifying. After advo- 
cating the claims of the society, on its own 
intrinsic merits, his Lordship urged the im- 
portance of the publication of the society’s 
transactions without delay. The society’s 
report very much reminded him of the 
Queen’s speech, for it appeared that the 
society, like the empire, was in friendly 
relations with all mankind. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Asphitel, in seconding the motion, 
noticed the wide field of operations open to 
the society. The whole of London was 
within their district, in which many most 
interesting antiquities were neglected or 
overlooked. - 

The report and balance-sheet were 
adopted, and the election of officers and 
council concluded. 

G. Gilbert Scott, Esq., A.R.A., announced 
that the Abbey having been placed at the 
disposal of the society by Lord John 
Thynne, he would accompany the mem- 
bers, and, in conjunction with the Rev. C. 
Boutell, explain the principal objects of 
beauty and interest in the structure. When 
the members and visitors assembled in the 
abbey, a circle was formed, and Mr. Scott 
proceeded to deliver a lecture on the origin 
and antiquities of the abbey. The lecturer, 
who was assisted by diagrams, began by 
pointing out that the early history of the 
abbey was involved in obscurity—that a 
rough guess made the structure originally 
a pagan temple—that the first builder was 
believed to be Sebert, a Saxon sovereign. 
That having been destroyed by the Danes, 
it was afterwards refounded by King Ed- 
gar, as a compensation for not performing 
a vow he had made to go to Rome, in con- 
sequence of his long exile in Normandy. 
In the year 1050 the structure was nearly 
completed, and it was certainly consecrated 
before that monarch’s death. Sir C. Wren 
gave a history of the apse and the form 
of the cross exhibited in the siructure. 
Henry III. commenced rebuilding the 
abbey, and about 1220 the ladye-chapel 
was added. This monarch had, no doubt, 
weak points, but he was one of the greatest 
patrons of native art, sculpture, and paint- 
ing which this country ever had. He in- 
troduced from the Continent all the im- 
provements that had been made in paint- 
ing and architecture; but investigation 
proved that even at that early period this 
country was not wholly dependent on 
France for its architecture. We obtained 
astragals from France in this building, it 
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was true, but we introduced tracery. There 
was a fine specimen of tracery in Bar- 
tholomew-the-Great Church, and he wished 
particularly to call attention to the chapel, 
radiating from the outer aisle of the apse. 
A specimen of the same kind of architec- 
ture was to be found at Poictiers, and at 
Gloucester Cathedral; the excavations at 
Leominster shewed the style was known in 
the time of Henry I.; other specimens 
were to be seen at St. Martin-aux-Champs 
in Paris; the specimens were quite Ro- 
manesque in the early transition radiating 
chapels. At Noyon, the chapel of St. Denis, 
and at Rennes, the same style prevailed. 
Then followed the cathedral of Amiens, 
which was the type of almost every other 
cathedral afterwards bu'lt in France, and 
on the borders of Germany and Belgium. 
This cathedral afforded a perfect specimen 
of the elongated chapel. But although 
the idea of the building of Westminster 
Abbey was undoubtedly taken from France, 
in many important respects the structure 
differed from the French models. The five 
chapels of Westminster Abbey were all 
formed on the chord of the semicircle 
which formed the apse. At Amiens Cathe- 
dral there were seven such chapels, but 
they were not commenced on a chord of a 
circle, but were formed one bay in advance. 
This was different to Westminster Abbey, 
where the line radiated backward and 
westward, having a blank bay in the aisle, 
by which means the chapels were made 
larger in proportion to the church than in 
other instances. The double advantage 
was thus obtained of gaining in size and 
making the chapels of more beautiful 
figure. It could be shewn that Rouen 
Cathedral was intended to be built like 
Westminster Abbey, but for some reason 
the builder departed from the plan, and 
only made a little chapel, certainly inferior 
in beauty to that of the Westminster plan. 
The work done to Westminster Abbey in 
Henry the Third’s time shewed them how 
rigidly the original style was adhered to. 
In 1269 the body of the Confessor was 
carried to its shrine in the abbey, and 
the new part was consecrated. It would 
be difficult to point out in what the sur- 
passing beauty of the whole design con- 
sisted, for so much depended upon taste ; 
but certainly he must assert that West- 
minster Abbey contained the elements of 
beauty far beyond other churches — far 
beyond that of Amiens and Rennes; for 
though the scale was less, the proportions 
were more beautiful. He believed it would 
be easy to shew that all the proportions of 
the abbey were founded on the principle 
of the equilateral triangle, and that those 
parts which strike the eye as the most 
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beautiful were laid down on the propor- 
tions of the triangle. Freemasons had 
two principles in their art, that of the 
square and that of the triangle, but they 
considered the triangle the best. King 
Henry III. brought over to this country a 
number of foreign artists to carry out and 
embellish this work ; but though the idea 
of the abbey was French, the details were 
English. There was, without doubt, a 
sprinkling of foreign workmen employed 
on the abbey, especially in the carving. 
The work of foreign artists was as easy to 
recognise, and as distinct, as were differ- 
ent handwritings. One leading feature of 
French art was the exclusive use of the 
moulded capitals, as distinct from carved 
capitals. The moulded capital was the 
type of French design, any other style was 
the exception. In this England had the 
advantage; she had many varieties, and 
the most beautiful were to be found in the 
abbey. It was surprising to find that such 
a plain capital was used in the abbey— 
plain capitals were generally confined to 
country churches; but the reason was ob- 
vious. In the case of the abbey, the capi- 
tals were of hard Purbeck marble, and not 
so easily worked as a softer material. The 
pillars and triforium were of this marble, 
and when polished, which no doubt they 
were, must have looked most magnificent. 
Part of the transept was finished by Henry 
III. After his death the work was con- 
tinued by Edward I. Edward III. built 
the choir; Richard II. added to it, but it 
was finished by Henry VIII. On exa- 
mination, it would be seen that, from the 
first pillar to the end of the screen, the 
building took place in the reign of Richard 
II., but not in the ordinary architecture 
of the period. All the architects appeared 
desirous of assimilating their work to thet 
of the 13th century. Respecting the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor, it ap- 
peared Abbot Weir went to Rome, and 
brought over here two master workmen to 
execute the Mosaic work in glass, the same 
as appears in the churches of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, St. Mark’s at Venice, 
and in the works round Rome. The name 
of one of the workmen was Peter, a Roman 
citizen. He helped to execute the shrine. 
The substance of the shrine was Purbeck 
marble, inlaid with grey Mosaic. The 
other workman was named Odorico, and 
he was employed to execute mosaic in por- 
phyry for fioors. This workman executed 
that part of the pavement round the shrine 
of the Confessor, and the high altar; both 
portions are inlaid, but both were allowed 
to fall into a state of decay and dilapi- 
dation.—The lecturer concluded his in- 
teresting statement by saying that he 
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should be ready to attend the members 
and visitors round the abbey, and point 
out the parts best worthy of their notice. 
The Rev. Charles Boutell then proceeded 
to lecture on the monuments. The monu- 
ments, he said, formed a distinct feature of 
the abbey, differing from every other Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical edifice. The abbey, in 
addition to its cathedral character, must 
be considered as being also a vast national 
monumental shrine. The monuments he 
would divide into two important classes— 
those which from their intrinsic character 
were suitable to such a place, and those 
which were introduced as works of art, 
but inconsistent with the character of the 
place, though not inconsistent as concerned 
the memory of illustrious individuals. He 
must guard himself when speaking of monu- 
ments as inconsistent with the abbey, a- 
gainst being understood to detract from 
the memory of the persons commemorated. 
He only intended to speak of them as 
works of art, to make room for many of 
which the most exquisite details of archi- 
tecture have been ruthlessly destroyed. 
As works of art, some of these monuments 
were worse than worthless, and room had 
been made for them by cutting away 
mouldings of the finest period of Gothic 
architecture. Many of the monuments 
combined int2resting sp°cimens of archi- 
tecture, heraldry, wood-carving, and sculp- 
ture, together with all that was otherwise 
artistically admissible. Here the lecturer 
produced a sketch of the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor. Taking the shrine as the 
centre, it would be seen there was an inner 
circle of royal tombs; next there was 
another circle. On the outer side of the 
ambulatory there was another series of 
monuments, and the groups of apsidal 
chapels would be found each to contain its 
own monuments, all subordinated to the 
Confessor-shrine, which was to be taken as 
the common centre. Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel completed the series. The society 
proposed to publish a fac-simile of the 
plan, so as to record the position of all the 
early monuments, only a few of which were 
noticed by the early historians. On enter- 
ing the gallery from the north aisle, they 
would come upon the tomb of Aymer de 
Valence, which was rich alike in archi- 
tectural design—richness without break- 
ing up the breadth or interfering with the 
excellence of effect of the whole. The 
effigies and armour were perfect, shewing 
to what excellence the art had attained 
even at that remote period. In the popu- 
lar descriptions the two tombs were de- 
scribed as those of Knights Templar. He 
hoped the mistake would hereafter be cor- 
rected, as one was of the knight and the 
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other his wife. The tomb of De Vere was 
worthy of inspection. There were four 
kneeling knights supporting the slab on 
which was placed the various pieces of 
armour worn by the knight. All the de- 
tails were spirited and excellent. The 
tombs of the Abbot Islip and of St. Eras- 
mus were worthy of regard. In the 
chapels the tombs of D’Aubigny and his 
lady were conspicuous. In Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, the only remarkable 
tomb was that of the founder and his 
queen, Elizabeth of York. One of the 
chapels would be found crowded with fine 
specimens of early monuments—those of 
John of Eltham, W. de Valence ; and there 
would be found also a fine brass of the 
widow of Thomas of Woodstock. Re- 
turning to the shrine of Edward, they 
would find the tomb of Edward the First, 
in which the remains of that monarch 
were discovered about a century ago, 
attired in his royal robes. He thought 
the tomb, though plain now, must have 
been decorated in some removable way, 
either with drapery or enamelling, which 
had d'sappeared, as it was hardly to be 
thought that a king who had so elaborately 
decorated his wife Eleanor’s tomb, would 
have nothing for his own tomb but a plain 
mass of stone. The next tomb was that 
of Henry III., whereon was a very fine 
recumbent figure, and the draped figure of 
his wife Eleanor. He might say that for 
draped figures there were few in existence 
superior to these. He trusted that ere 
long the real value of these tombs, as 
studies of works of art, would be generally 
recognised. One remarkable feature in 
the tomb of Queen Eleanor was the 
heraldry—the arms of Castile and Leon 
were to be seen, not as quarters, but as a 
single coat. The shields with which the 
abbey was enriched were not only valuable 
as works of art, but as conveying much 
historical information. In fact, he con- 
sidered that heraldry might not only be 
considered as a science, but as elucidating 
history. The iron-work of the tomb had 
recently been restored by Mr. Scott, and 
was well worthy attention. The canopy 
was a recent introduction in the tomb of 
Henry V.; that tomb had been greatly 
mutilated, as it was enriched with solid 
silver, and the head was also of the same 
material. These had been taken away on 
account of their intrinsic value. The tomb 
of Queen Philippa was also a fine work of 
art, elaborately enriched, but cruelly muti- 
lated. The same might be said of the 
tomb of Edward the Third. He had 
already made reference to the tomb of 
John of Eltham. That tomb was originally 
surmounted by a beautiful monumental 
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canopy, but that had wholly disappeared. 
The armour also illustrated admirably the 
transition period from mail to plate. The 
tomb of St. Benedict, and another tomb of 
an archbishop, were rarely shewn, but they 
were well worthy of inspection, being fine 
specimens of the work of the fourteenth 
century.—The lecturer, amidst general 
applause, concluded by informing the com- 
pany that the illustrations of the tombs 
in the chapels would be by lecture, as the 
chapels were too small to hold more than 
a tithe of the company at one time. 

Mr. Scott then took the members and 
visitors round the abbey, pointing out in a 
lucid and interesting manner the various 
architectural beauties. Mr. Boutell did 
the same with reference to the tombs, and 
the company left, highly gratified with 
the amusing and instructive morning’s 
business. 

In the evening a considerable body of 
ladies, members, and visitors assembled at 
the Museum, at a conversazione, at which 
Mr. Boutell gave some very interesting 
particulars concerning the shields. 


WILTSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL AND NATU- 
RAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

Annual Meeting.— The members and 
friends of this well-conducted society as- 
sembled at Warminster, on Tuesday, Au- 
gust 5, for three days’ business and recre- 
ation. 

The proceedings commenced on Tues- 
day, in the Town-hall, the chair being 
taken by the Rev. Prebendary Fane, who 
acted as President pro tem. for the Mar- 
quis of Bath. The room (although not so 
full as might have been anticipated) con- 
tained many well-known archeologists 
from various parts of the county, and a 
considerable assemblage of ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Warminster. At half-past one 
o'clock the rev. chairman addressed the 
meeting, and having set forth the objects 
the society had in view, he went on to ex- 
plain the causes of its being instituted in 
this county. Having announced in de- 
tail the various proceedings which had 
been arranged for the present meeting, 
the chairman in conclusion expressed, on 
behalf of his fellow-townsmen, the great 
pleasure they experienced at the meeting 
of the society in Warminster. 

Mr. Ravenhill then announced that the 
bishop of the diocese, who was to have 
presided at the evening conversazione, and 
who had come into the neighbourhood the 
previous evening. had been taken so un- 
well in the middle of the night that he 
had been obliged to return to Salisbury. 
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The Dean was prevented from being pre- 
sent by an engagement in London. 

The Rev. Mr. Lukis (one of the seecre- 
taries) then read the report of the com- 
mittee, which commenced by stating that 
the society is making gradual and steady 
progress in the county ; though the com- 
mittee have to deplore the loss by decease 
of two life-members (Mr. Neeld and Mr. 
Poynder), and by withdrawal or removal 
from the county of nine members. The 
cash account of the society up to the end 
of the year 1855 exhibits a balance in the 
hands of the treasurer and local secre- 
taries of £287 2s. 104d. After apolo- 
gizing for the late period at which the 
publication of the magazine took place 
last year, owing to many unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, the report thus proceeds :— 
“Tt has been suggested by Mr. Scrope that 
the committee should issue from time to 
time in the Magazine, reprints, either lite- 
rally or in abstract, of parts of large, ex- 
pensive, and inaccessible works already 
published on Wiltshire, as well as curious 
pamphlets connected with the county, 
which may be out of print. These would 
be found most useful by those who desire 
to furnish the society with communica- 
tions respecting their own localities, but 
who have no means of reference to many 
of these expensive and comparatively 
scarce works. By way of explaining their 
meaning, your committee would parti- 
cularize the kind of auxiliary publications 
to which they allude, viz. abstracts or ex- 
tracts from Sir R. C. Hoare’s Ancient and 
Modern Wilts; the Wiltshire institutions, 
from the Salisbury Register; the account 
of religious houses from Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon; Tanner’s Notitia, and the Monas- 
ticon Wiltonese; Aubrey’s unpublished 
works; the large volumes of published 
records; curious notes from parish regis- 
ters; manuscripts in the British Museum ; 
biographies of eminent Wiltshire men; 
local monographs, or descriptions of parti- 
cular objects, houses, churches, and the like, 
which may have appeared in other publica- 
tions.—The general object of the society 
is, in short, to bring together to one point, 
if possible, whatever bears upon, or is 
likely to illustrate, Wiltshire history. The 
committee have not been altogether un- 
mindful of the other interesting and im- 
portant branch of the society’s pursuits, 
viz. natural history, Wiltshire ornitho- 
logy, &e. In conclusion, the committee 
state that they are to be favoured with a 
series of papers on the “Flora” of the 
county, scientifically arranged, by a gen- 
tleman who has been for some years en- 
gaged in preparing them; but they are 
not at present sufficiently prepared to lay 
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any distinct project before the society for 
the more permanent establishment of a 
county museum.” 

The report was at once adopted, and 
ordered to be printed in the next Quar- 
terly Magazine. 

The chairman then announced that Mr. 
P. Scrope, M.P., had expressed a wish to 
resign the office of president of the so- 
ciety ; and although every member of it 
would deeply regret the loss of such a pre- 
sident, it would be some satisfaction to 
know that the individual whom the com- 
mittee had selected as his successor was a 
gentleman whose power of language, and 
whose possession of some of the choicest 
treasures of art which this country con- 
tained, peculiarly fitted him for the post. 
The resolution which he had been re- 
quested to move was, “ ‘That the grateful 
thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. 
Poulett Scrope for his past exertions on 
behalf of the society, and his continued 
desire to promote its prosperity ; and that 
the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert be re- 
quested to accept the office of president 
during the next three years.” The reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. 

The officers of the society having been 
appointed, and the routine business dis- 
posed of, the Rev. J. O. Picton, of Rowde, 
proceeded to deliver an address on the 
general subject of “ Archeology.” At its 
close the meeting broke up, and in a 
short time afterwards the whole party re- 
assembled, for dinner, in the large National 
School-room in West-street, which, under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Vicar, had 
been beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion. The chair was occupied by the Mar- 
quis of Bath; the company altogether 
numbering about 230. 

A conversazione subsequently took place 
at the Town-hall, under the presidency of 
Archdeacon Macdonald. The papers read 
in the course of the evening were on “ the 
Wiltshire Fossil Mammalia,” by Mr. Cun- 
nington ; a highly interesting lecture by 
Mr. Lambert, of Salisbury, “on Ancient 
Music,” interspersed with admirable vocal 
illustrations by the lecturer, to a piano- 
forte accompaniment. 

The Museum.—The large room on the 
ground-floor of the Town-hall was appro- 
priated to the reception of those objects of 
interest to archeologists and the lovers of 
natural history which the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, aided by contributions of dis- 
tant residents, supplied to the gratification 
of all to whom this portion of the archzo- 
logical gathering presents special attrac- 
tions. ‘The contributors of former years 
manifested their accustomed liberality, and 
were most obliging in submitting the con- 


tents of their private collections to the in- 
spection of the company. 

The meeting on Wednesday.—The day 
was at its commencement somewhat cloudy. 
Of this many took advantage, and went 
to Battlesbury and Scratchbury, under 
the direction of the Rev. J. Baron. Others, 
fearing that these clouds only foretold 
still greater heat (in which they were not 
far wrong), preferred looking over the 
many objects of interest in the Museum. 
All—whether from the morning excursion 
to Battlesbury, or from the Museum— 
started for Longleat in the afternoon. It 
was understood that the grounds were to 
be open to the public at 2.30 ;—the time 
was punctually observed. The gardens 
were never more beautiful. At three the 
first body of luncheoneers were admitted 
to the noble hall. All that Gunter could 
do, all that the Marquis’s cellar could do, 
was done for the guests. Anything more 
magnificent we never saw in its way. We 
only fear that it was too munificent. We 
heard apprehensions expressed that this 
was a suicidal policy—and that if the 
committee were wise, they would for the 
future interdict champagne and ices, and 
all the delicacies of the season, and strictly 
confine hosts to moderation—-cold meats 
and Wiltshire ale. However this may be, 
600 persons availed themselves of the 
Marquis’s hospitality, whereby the society 
derived some considerable profit at the 
Marquis’s expense. After luncheon, or 
dinner, 

A lecture was delivered on the terrace, 
by Canon Jackson, the secretary, “on 
Longleat.” He commenced by offering the 
thanks of the society, in a few well-chosen 
words, to Lord Bath for his reception. 
He then said,—* You are a topographical 
society for Wilts, and, as such, you should 
assemble within the limits of your county. 
You are nearly trespassers, for you are 
within three-fourths of a mile of Somerset, 
in the hundred of Heytesbury. As to 
the parish, the house is situated in two 
parishes: when my Lord Bath writes his 
letters, he is in Horningsham; when he 
dines, he is in Longbridge Deverill. What 
is the derivation of Longleat ? Sir Richard 
Hoare says, Longa lata, the long brood ; 
but that derivation is to be objected to. 
Here are two adjectives and no noun. 
The truth is, the word leat is a noun of 
Saxon origin, meaning an aqueduct, or a 
mill-race, or a course of water of such 
kind. The water originally supplied a 
mill, and there now (as Lord Bath said) 
was ‘tradition of a mill near the old 
stable. On the site of this house stood 
once a priory of Black Canons, consisting 
of a prior and four or five monks, main- 
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tained by the adjoining lands. There were 
different altars here, which Canon Jackson 
mentioned. ‘The namesof several priors were 
preserved ; there was an inventory of the 
plate and garments, some of which did not 
seem, from the description, to be alto- 
gether clerical. The priory in the twenty- 
first year of Henry VIII. was dissolved, 
and added to Hinton Charterhouse. In 
1539 Hinton Charterhouse itself was dis- 
solved. Longleat was acquired by Sir 
John Thynne through the influence of 
Protector Somerset. He was before no 
way connected with Wilts; but being 
secretary to the Protector, he picked up 
some crumbs from his table. At first it 
was an humble purchase of one hundred 
acres. Then the baronet married the rich 
Sir Richard Gresham’s daughter, a lady 
with a handsome fortune in esse, and more 
in futuro. He added to his estate. His 
good fortune created jealousy. He was 
summoned before the Privy Council, but 
gave a good account of his possessions, 
and was dismissed unharmed. He had 
sixteen children. In 1566 he gave the 
order to build Longleat. Who was the 
architect ? Tradition says John of Padua, 
and tradition is right.” Canon Jackson 
then entered into some interesting parti- 
culars respecting the transition style of 
domestic architecture, from the fortified 
place to the more luxurious mansion. 
“ Longleat has this peculiarity,—it may be 
regarded as unique in its way. It is a 
mixture of Tuscan, Ionic, Corinthian ar- 
chitecture; no one story being like an- 
other. You may think it barbarous, but 
the result is good. It is not ecclesiasti- 
cal, because there are no pointed windows 
and no tracery-work ; it is the new Italian 
style. It was adhered to till Elizabeth, 
and even James. There are various in- 
stances in this county. Sir John Thynne 
was his own clerk of the works. In three 
years he spent £8,000,—a large sum for 
those days. Queen Elizabeth came to see 
him before he had finished his house. She 
built no palaces herself, but encouraged 
others to do so when she came to visit 
them. Sir Christopher Wren was after- 

wards employed on the house. The Duke 
of Monmouth visited Longleat. Crowds 

followed him, shouting for the Protestant 

duke and casting flowers in his path. 

Within a few months he and his host 

both died violent deaths,x—Monmouth on 

Tower-hill, Mr. Thynne murdered near 

Whitehall.” Canon Jackson traced the 

murder of Mr. Thynne, an account of 

which has appeared in the “ Archwological 

Magazine.” He passed a warm and well- 

deserved eulogy on the late Marquis of 

Bath, the Lord-lieutenant of Somerset, for 
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his public spirit, and uniform kindness 


and amiableness of disposition. He con- 
gratulated the society and the county on 
the determination shewn by the present 
Marquis to follow in his ancestor’s steps. 
The lecture was most successful ;—at its 
close Captain Gladstone invited the com- 
pany to thank, with voice and heart, the 
Marquis for his hospitality, the Canon for 
his learning. 

The society assembled again in War- 
minster at seven o’clock, in the Town-hall. 
The Rev. J. Baron gave a lecture up-stairs 
on Anglo-Saxon Derivations. The Rev. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Clerk, down-stairs, lec- 
tured on the Bustard and on Coins. These 
lectures were all chiefly matters of detail. 
The evening finished with an address from 
Mr. Fane.—Local Newspaper. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE annual conversazione took place on 
Wednesday evening, July 16th, and was 
more numerously attended than on any 
previous occasion. 

The Earl de Grey, the President of the 
institution, took the chair, and called upon 
the Treasurer (Mr. Scott) to read his re- 
port. 

The Treasurer, in stating the objects for 
which the museum had been established, 
the evidences of its practical usefulness 
during the past year, and the many and 
important additions which have been made 
to the collection of casts and specimens, 
took the opportunity to mention that the 
Department of Science and Art had con- 
tributed a sum of £100 to the funds in 
return for the admission of the students 
of the department to the advantages offer- 
ed by the museum; and that his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, in presenting a 
donation of £50, had consented to become 
the patron of the institution. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth moved, and 
Mr. Sydney Smirke seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the contributors of specimens 
named therein, observing that the value 
of those specimens, so liberally given, would 
in a great measure depend upon the spirit 
infused into them by the master-mind di- 
recting those individuals for whose especial 
benefit this extensive collection had been 

formed, and that the period was looked 
forward to when they would have a place 
more worthy to receive such additions, 

Mr. H. Cole and the Rev. Charles Boutell 
proposed and seconded a vote of thanks to 
the officers of the museum, testifying to 
their exertions for its welfare. 

A vote of thanks to the President for 
his conduct in the chair having been moved 


and seconded by Mr.Godwinand Mr. Parker 
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of Oxford, and the Earl de Grey having 
responded, assuring the meeting of the 
pleasure he had in promoting the interests 
of the institution, the formal proceedings 
terminated, but the meeting did not sepa- 
rate until a late hour. 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSF, SALISBURY.— 
For very many years the chapter-house 
attached to this beautiful cathedral has 
been suffered to remain in a most dilapi- 
dated and ruinous condition. 'That such a 
state of things should be permitted to go 
on without steps being taken to arrest the 
ravages of time and neglect, was a subject 
of regret to every person who visited this 
elaborate specimen of ancient architecture, 
and by no person was there deeper anxiety 
evinced in this respect than by the late 
Bishop Denison. It cannot, therefore, be 
a matter of surprise, on the decease of this 
esteemed prelate, that it should have at 
once occurred to those best acquainted 
with his Lordship’s wishes, that the most 
appropriate memorial which could be de- 
vised to perpetuate his memory would be 
the entire restoration of the chapter-house. 
Accordingly, a large sum of money was 
readily subscribed for the purpose by the 
clergy and laity of his diocese, and by 
other friends, and the works entrusted to 
Mr. Clutton, architect, of London. At the 
time the restoration was commenced, the 
structural defects of the edifice were chiefly 
the following :—The disturbance of seven 
out of the eight buttresses; the displace- 
ment of the vail walls over the eight win- 
dows; and the deflection of the central 
pillar. With a view to relieve the but- 
tresses, and also to keep together the 
shattered portions of the building, it was 
deemed necessary, about the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, to connect the 
walls and central pillar by tension-rods of 
iron. ‘The work, therefore, first done was 
the enlarging and strengthening the but- 
tresses. The direct effect of this was to 
render the edifice permanently secure, and 
to make the removal of the tension-rods, 
which were a great disfigurement to the 
interior, an operation of perfect safety. 
In the interior, the central pillar has been 
taken down and rebuilt—the decayed stone- 
work, the Purbeck marble shafts, and the 
sculptures below the bases of the windows, 
representing portions of Scripture history 
from the creation to the overthrow of 
Pharaoh and the Egyptian host, have been 
entirely restored. It may here be men- 
tioned that, in carrying out the restoration, 
the greatest care has been taken to retain 
the original features of the building, and 
not to re-touch any of the old work, but 
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simply to replace the parts broken away. 
The funds at the disposal of the-committee 
have not enabled them to carry the deco- 
rative part of the restoration beyond the 
polychromy of the vaulting and the polish- 
ing of the Purbeck raarble shafts. The 
works thus far executed, including a hand- 
some mosaic tile-pavement, which has 
been laid down, have entailed an outlay of 
£4,821; and as the amount of subscrip- 
tions received is but £4,586, the expendi- 
ture has exceeded the receipts by £234. 
The works which are still required to com- 
plete the restoration are—The restoring of 
the vestibule, the entrance-doors to the 
vestibule from the cloisters, the stained 
glass windows, and the polychromatic deco- 
ration of the arcades, and of the sculptures 
above them. Of this last, a specimen has 
been finished, which, from the traces that 
remained of the original decoration, has 
enabled the artist (Mr. Hudson, who 
executed it gratuitously,) to reproduce the 
colours with the greatest accuracy. It is 
estimated that the works remaining to be 
done will require an additional outlay of 
£3,000. Mr. White, of Vauxhall Bridge, 
was the contractor, and Mr. J. B. Philip 
the sculptor. The re-opening took place 
on the 30th of July. At 2.15 the Dean, 
Sub-Dean, Canons, and Prebendaries as- 
sembled at the cathedral vestry, and from 
thence proceeded with the Minor Canons 
and choir to the chapter-house. Here they 
were addressed by the Lord-Bishop. The 
procession then repaired to the west end of 
the cathedral, and met the Mayor and 
Corporation. In passing down the nave, 
the choir sang Mozart’s anthem, “I will 
give thanks.” ‘The afternoon service was 
then commenced, and during it the Rev. 
Francis Lear, M.A., Rector of Bishopstone, 
was installed as Prebendary of Bishopstone. 
The Lord-Bishop of the diocese preached 
an appropriate sermon from the 5th of 
Revelations, 12th verse. At its conclusion, 
a liberal collection was made towards the 
restoration fund, and the procession again 
returned to the chapter-house, the choir 
chanting as it moved along. After sing- 
ing Richardson’s anthem, “O, how ami- 
able,” the very Rev. the Dean addressed 
the Mayor and Corporation, detailing the 
works which had been executed in the 
various parts of the building. This con- 
cluded the ceremony. Dr. Corfe played 
the voluntaries, and Mr. J. Richardson ably 
presided at the organ during the service. 
The cathedral dignitaries, local clergy, and 
Mayor and Corporation dined with the 
Bishop at the palace in the evening. 
Roman Antiquities. — Architectural 
operations in Rome have just given rise to 
most interesting archeological and artis- 
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tical discoveries. In digging for the foun- 
dations of some additions to Signor Pilip- 
pani’s palace, on the Piazza della Pilotta, 
the workmen recently came upon a colossal 
statue of a toga’d figure in admirable pre- 
servation, wanting only a portion of the 
nose, and representing, according to the 
inscription, “ Dogmatii,” on the base, Dog- 
matius, the brother or cousin of the Em- 
peror Constantine, who is known to have 
built a magnificent portico on that precise 
spot, with a noble ascent to his Therma 
on the Quirinal Hill. 

Discovery of Human Remains at 
Dover Castle.— While the men em- 
ployed by Messrs. Lee and Lavers were 
engaged digging at the site of the pro- 
posed new officers’ quarters, near the 
military hospital at the castle, they came 
upon the remains of three or four human 
bodies, which appeared to have been 
rudely interred there at some remote 
period of time. Some of the bones were 
of extraordinary size, and evidently be- 
longed to a more stalwart generation than 
our own; and from the indication pre- 
sented, and from what is known of the 
locality, it is probable that these remains 
have been mouldering at this spot since 
the thirteenth century. It is thought that 
the bones will be taken up and brought 
within the precincts of the old Roman 
pharos. In the course of another month 
the contract taken by Mr. Diggle, for re- 
pairing and cutting new embrasures at 
the East, Bell, and Spur batteries, Dover 
Castle, will be completed. The execution 
of these works, which reflect most credit- 
ably upon the contractor, will have cost 
about £11,000. 

Hogarth’s tomb, in Chiswick Church- 
yard, has just been restored at the expense 
of an admirer bearing the name of the great 
painter. The restoration has been made 
in exact accordance with the first design. 
To secure the permanent safety of the 
tomb it was necessary to disturb the coffins 
beneath. Very few persons were present 
when this was done. Those who were 
there saw the large coffin of his mother- 
in-law, Lady Thornhill, the still larger 
coffin of his widow, and the “little” coffin 
of the great painter of mankind. One 
who was present assured us that he saw 
the “torpid hand” of the painter of “Mar- 
riage & la Mode” and the “ Harlot’s Pro- 
gress,” 

In a beautiful little valley near Stock- 
holm, a most remarkable stone, covered 
with Runic characters, and of considerable 
dimensions, has been discovered. The in- 
scription is complete, and the ornaments 
are well executed. 

The hock-bore of an immense animal 
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was recently discovered in the bed of the 
river Ancholme, near Brigg, Lincolnshire. 
The hock is 64 inches in circumferere:, 
and the bottom part of the bone (which 
has been cut) is 48 inches in circumfe- 
tence. It appears to be the hock-bone of 
the megatherium. It is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. R. E. Leary, printer, Lin- 
coln. 

The friends of the Bury Atheneum will 
be glad to know that the most interesting 
fossils were secured by the Rev. J. B. 
Dennis, at Mr. Image’s sale, and the 
Curator, Mr. Scott, will now be able in 
the course of a few weeks to place the 
geological department in the Museum on 
a novel and instructive basis. It may not 
be generally known that no funds are 
available for Museum purposes, and Mr. 
Dennis has already, we believe, commenced 
the attempt, and with favourable success 
at present, to raise by the assistance of 
kind friends a sum of money equivalent 
to the amount expended. 

An Austrian officer, fishing lately in the 
Rhine, pulled up from the Loitom a sword, 
which the antiquaries pronounce to have 
belonged to the Emperor Adolphus. The 
Duke of Nassau has purchased it from the 
lucky fisherman for the sum of one hun- 
dred and sixty florins. 

The Paris papers mention the discovery 
in that city, in the course of the demo- 
lition of some houses, of the remains of a 
Roman cemetery of the time of Constan- 
tine the Great and his immediate succes- 
sors. 

Two petrified Indians, in stone coffins, 
apparently of great antiquity, are reported 
to have been discovered near Kingston, 
Canada, while excavations were being made 
on one of the railio ids. 

The “Literary Gazette” states that a 
Mr. John Shakspeare, who claims a dis- 
tant relationship to the poet, is about to 
cover Shakspeare’s house, at Stratford, 
with a building of glass and iron, to pro- 
tect it from the weather. The cost is es- 
timated at about £3,000. 

Suffragan Bishops.—The parliamen- 
tary return relating to the recent ap- 
pointment of a suffragan for Jamaica 
contains a list of suffragans consecrated 
since the Reformation. Amongst others 
were the following :—1538, Henry Ho!- 
beck, afterwards Bishop of Rochester and 
Lincoln, Bristol, Wercester.—1566, March 
9, Richard Barnes, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle and Durham, Nottingham, Lin- 
coln.—In none of these cases did a suf- 
fragan succeed to the diocese in which 
he had acted as coadjutor. An act of 
parliament was passed in 1812, 52 Geo. 
ILI. c. 62, relating to the appointment of 
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coadjutor bishops in Ireland, but no co- 
adjutor bishops have been appointed under 
it. According to Chamberlayne’s Anglia 
Notitia, the suffragan bishops were reck- 
oned among the “Spiritual Commons.” 
The following is a list of the suffragan 
titles created by the act of Henry VIIL, 
which is still in force :—For the diocese 
of Canterbury, Dover ; for York, Notting- 
ham and Hull; for London, Colchester ; 
for Durham, Berwick; for Winchester, 
Guildford, Southampton, and the Isle of 
Wight; for Lincoln, Bedford, Leicester, 
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Grantham, and Huntingdon; for Nor- 
wich, Thetford and Ipswich ; for Salisbury, 
Shaftesbury, Melton, and Marlborough ; 
for Bath and Wells, Taunton; for Here- 
ford, Bridgenorth ; for Coventry and Lich- 
field, Shrewsbury ; for Ely, Cambridge; 
for Exeter, St. Germans; for Carlisle, 
Penrith. The mode of appointing suffra- 
gans was for the archbishop or bishop 
who, for the better government of his 
diocese, desired a suffragan, to present 
“two able men” to the king, who chose 
one. 
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The British Association for the Ad- 
t of Science held its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting at Cheltenham, com- 
mencing on the 6th of August, under the 
presidency of Professor Daubeny. The 
Earl of Burlington and Lord Stanley were 
elected to fill vacancies in the committee, 
caused by the deaths of Lord Cathcart 
and Sir John Johnstone. The President, 
in an eloquent address, reviewed the pro- 
gress scientific knowledge had made during 
the year; and in the several sections a 
variety of papers were read. One by Mr. 
Jelinger Symons, on Lunar Motion, caused 
considerable disturbance. The meeting 
concluded on the 13th. The next meeting 
is arranged to take place at Dublin. 
The National Reformatory Union held 
a conference at Bristol on the 19th, 20th, 
and 21st of August, at which Lord Stan- 
ley presided; and several animated dis- 
cussions took place respecting the best 
mode of reclaiming criminals. Many per- 
sons, including Lord Brougham, are of 
opinion, that if more attention were paid 
to the education of the young, and to their 
moral training, there would be fewer cri- 
minals to require reformatory treatment. 
The Royal Agricultural Improvement 
Society held their annual show at Ath- 
lone. The exhibition of stock of all 
kinds is described as being unusually fine. 
At the banquet, where the Duke of Lein- 
ster presided, the Lord-lieutenant, his chief 
guest, stated, among other things, some 
statistics shewing the recent progress of 
the country. Since 1848, no less than 
176,000 acres have been drained by the 
Board of Works; and more than double 
that area by private hands. Within the 
last twenty years more than a million 
acres of waste have been reclaimed. From 
the returns lately collected by the con- 
stabulary, but not yet ready for publica- 
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tion, he learned that, since last year, there 
had been an increase of 83,683 acres in 
the growth of wheat, 114,774 in the 
growth of green crops, and 65,773 in the 
growth of flax. The increase in horses 
amounts to 18,000, in cattle to 25,000, in 
sheep to 90,000. The decrease in pigs 
amounted to 250,000; but it is thought 
that this arises from taking the returns at 
an earlier period than usual. There has 
been a permanent rise in the rate of 
wages; and a recent workhouse return 
shews 17,771 fewer paupers than in the 
corresponding week last year. Lord 
Clonbrock, the Earl of Clancarty, and 
Mr. Justice Keogh addressed the com- 
pany in similarly encouraging strains. 

The Irish Summer Assizes of 1856 are 
not likely to be soon forgotten by the 
legal profession in all its branches. With 
one or two exceptions, the criminal busi- 
ness was, so far as the circuits have been 
completed, all but ni/, and the lists of 
records to be disposed of was equally scanty 
and profitless. In Clonmel, the capital of 
South Tipperary, at one time the focus of 
crime and litigation, the criminal calendar 
occupied three hours, and the trial of 
records six more, being the lightest com- 
mission which was ever held there. The 
exceptional cases are those of Westmeath 
and Mayo. 

National Gallery.—Five more pictures 
have been recently added to this collec- 
tion:—I. The Melzi Perugino. Rumour 
states that it cost £3,600. II. The 
Madonna and Child, by Bartolommeo 
Vivarini ;—cost £97. III. Half-length 
portrait of a young man, by Bartholo- 
meus Venetus ;—cost £48 10s. IV. The 
Madonna and Child, by Girolamo da 
Libri. V. The Madonna and Child, by 
Francesco Tacconi. 

Discovery in Phy siology.—The Astle 
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Cooper prize of £300, presented triennially 
through the College of Surgeons, has this 
year been awarded to Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
The subject of the essay was the Coagula- 
tion of the Blood. The prize essay con- 
tains the announcement of a very import- 
tant discovery. The cause of the coagula- 
tion of the blood has hitherto been a mys- 
tery to physiologists. Dr. Richardson has 
demonstrated that the cause of the fluidity 
of the blood is the presence in the blood 
of the volatile alkali, ammonia. This fact 
he has arrived at by a series of well- 
conducted experiments. 

Miss Jessie Meriton White has applied 
at King’s College, London, for permission 
to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. The senate have 
submitted a case for the opinion of coun- 
sel as to whether their charter enables 
them to do so. 

Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler, whose “ Life 
and Times of Herodotus” has given him 
considerable reputation, and whose able 
“ Analyses of Herodotus and Thucydides” 
evince his capacity as a precis writer, has 
been recently appointed on the establish- 
ment of the War Department. Mr. Wheeler 
owes his appointment solely to his literary 
merits. 

The Botanical Society of France have 
this year held an extraordinary session, 
which was devoted to exploring a part 
of the mountains of Auvergne. ‘The 
session opened at Clermont-Ferrand on 
July 21. 

The Artillery at Woolwich. — The 
scene upon Woolwich Common in July 
gave the visitor some notion of life in the 
British encampment in the Crimea. The 
Royal Artillery, as they arrived from the 
Crimea, were encamped upon the upper part 
of the Common. Here were Crimean heroes, 
Crimean beards, like those worn by the 
Dukes of Cambridge and Newcastle; Cri- 
mean complexions, approaching, in certain 
cases, a fine coffee colour ; Crimean medals, 
with three and four clasps; Crimean tents ; 
artillery that ascended the heights of Alma, 
indented with musket shots, and the rough 
wear and tear of active service; Crimean 
goats; Crimean ponies and bit horses ; and 
even a Crimean dromedary. The latter 
animal was taken at Sebastopol, and, be- 
coming lawful prize of war, was brought 
to this country by the artillery. These 
animals are used by the Crim Tartars in 
carrying burdens, and several were pur- 
chased by the commissariat, and found to 
be of great service in carrying hay, straw, 
and other forage, from Balaklava to the 
camp. The artillery also brought over 
with them a large number of Spanish 
mules, of greater size than have ever been 
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seen in this country before. Some of 
them are fifteen and sixteen hands high, 
of powerful build, but active withal. ‘The 
men say they carried, upon the soft roads 
in the Crimea, loads which English horses 
would have foundered with. The horses, of 
which there were several hundreds, formed 
the outer line of the camp. They were tied 
to a long rope, and placed so close together 
that they had an unlimited privilege of 
kicking each other. The soldiers, who 
have that free and easy manner which 
troops only learn in campaigning, wear, 
on fatigue duty, odd looking gay caps 
which they have picked up at Sebastopol 
and among the Crim Tartars. They mani- 
fested the utmost delight at reaching the 
shores of Old England again. 

Balmoral.—The new palace is nearly 
finished, and presents a very picturesque 
appearance. The grounds about the estate 
are finely laid out, and the gardens are 
as far advanced as could be expected in 
a place where the sun is not seen for 
four months in the year, when he never 
rises above the altitude of Lochnagar. 
Preparations for the early arrival of her 
Majesty are in a very forward state. 

Cheap Titles.—The following advertise- 
ment lately appeared in the “ Athenzeum :”” 
“Title of Count or Baron.—A gentleman 
of good position, who has held a private 
appointment under a royal prince, offers 
to introduce a properly qualified person, 
with a view of obtaining either of the 
above titles, which can be had upon very 
moderate terms. A similar opportunity 
of obtaining rank and position is seldom 
to be met with. A marquisate is also to 
be had,” &. Who would not be a baron, 
count, or marquis, when such titles can 
be had on very moderate terms ? 

At the sale of Lord Orford’s pictures 
a celebrated picture by Rubens, called 
the “Rainbow Landscape,” fetched the 
extraordinary price of £4,550. The sub- 
ject of this picture represents a party 
of peasants returning home at evening 
from harvest-work, soon after a shower, 
and various others engaged in farming 
employments; a group of cattle watering, 
and a brood of ducks hurrying to a pool, 
display all the magic of Rubens’ pencil. 
A mass of wood on the right forms a per- 
spective which is lost in a delightful dis- 
tant landscape; a rainbow, with a grand 
sweep, unites the colouring of the whole in 
the richest harmony.—At the sale of the 
collection of sculpture, bronzes, decorative 
furniture, &c., the Duke of Cleveland was 
the purchaser, for 160 guineas, of a pair 
of magnificent slabs of malachite, sur- 
mounting carved console tables, with 
Cupids underneath. 
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At the sale of the Wolverton pictures, 
Opie’s “Two Peasant Children” fetched 
310 guineas; Lo Spagno’s “ Glorification 
of the Virgin,” 620 guineas (for the Na- 
tional Gallery); Murillo’s “Christ Sinking 
under the Cross,” 690 guineas; Sasso Fer- 
rato’s “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” 1,025 
guineas; and Rubens’ “Rainbow Land- 
scape,” 4,550. ; 

At a recent sale of pictures by the Old 
Masters, at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s, 
Teniers’ “ Egg Dance,” from the collection 
of the late Mr. W. Smith, M.P. for Nor- 
wich, was sold for 660 guineas ; Ruysdael’s 
“Castle of Bentheim,” on the Moselle, a 
grand and noble landscape, from the same 
collector, fetched 1,210 guineas. A sea- 
piece, by Van der Velde, realized 210 
guineas; and a landscape, by Van der 
Heyden and Van der Velde, 294 guineas. 

The Morland Collection.-—The thirty- 
eight pictures the property of the late 
Jesse Curling, Esq.—all Morlands, except 
two by Towne and one by H. Fredericks, 
—which were lately brought to the ham- 
mer by Mr. Quallettay, realized a total 
of 2,197/. 16s. 6d. Deducting the 25/. 
paid for the two pictures by Towne and 
the one by H. Fredericks, this gives 
2,172/. 16s. 6d. for thirty-five Morlands— 
a pretty fair indication of the value set 
upon them by the amateurs of England. 
We have not been able to learn whether 
any were purchased for the National 
Gallery, which ought to possess some 
adequate specimens of the works of this 
wayward genius. 

Quick Travelling—Just as the Indian 
mail-packet “Ava” was preparing to 
leave Southampton, an American gentle- 
man rushed into the docks and requested 
a passage to Calcutta. He had arrived at 
Liverpool on the previous day from New 
York by the royal mail-steamer “ Africa,” 
after a voyage of 10 days, having travelled 
a distance of 3,000 miles, and afterwards 
proceeded to London, where he remained 
a few hours. Should he reach his desti- 
nation in the usual time occupied in the 
transmission of the mails, he will have 
accomplished nearly 12,000 miles in 47 
days, thereby shewing an average of con- 
tinuous travelling of nearly 11 miles per 
hour, or about 260 miles every 24 hours 


—in fact, a distance greater than half 


the circumference of the earth. 

Action for Libel.—An action has been 
tried before the Edinburgh Court of Ses- 
sions, brought by Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, 
the late unsuccessful candidate for Edin- 
burgh, in opposition to Mr. Black, against 
Mr. Ritchie, the proprietor of the “ Scots- 
man” newspaper, for a libel. The plain- 
tiff alleged that he had been held up for 


public contempt and ridicule by the paper 
in question, in a series of articles and 
squibs which appeared in that journal 
during the progress of the election. The 
damages were laid at £1,000, and a verdict, 
awarding £400 to Mr. M‘Laren, was given 
in the Edinburgh Jury Court, as damages 
for the alleged libels! 

Speculations. — The following is a list 
of the new companies introduced on the 
Stock-Exchange since the 1st of January, 
1856 :— 


Company. Capital. 
£ 


Acadian Iron . ; ‘ 200,000 
Alliance Bank ‘4 a ° 800,000 
Bank of Egypt. ‘ - 250,000 
Ottoman Bank . ‘ ‘ 500,000 
Bank of Switzer‘and ly ‘ 800,000 
Pernambuco Railway 1,200,000 
Riga Railway : - 1,600,000 
Ceylon Railway. - 800,000 
Eastern Bengal Railway 1,000,000 
Italian Junction ‘ 1,000,000 
Lombardo- Venetian 6,000,000 
Euphrates Valley . 1,090,000 
Indian Mercantile Agency 1,000,000 
Colonial Fibre a - 100,000 
Hultsdorf Mills (Ceylon) - 100,000 
Turkish Gas . “ 160,000 
Caisse des Mines . 800,000 
Quartz Reduction (California) 50,000 
Société des Clippers Frangais. 800,000 
Trinidad Fuel ‘ 50,000 
Ruhrort Coal Mining Company 160,000 
Société Parisienne for “ev 

ing Coals to Paris. 800,000 
Fibre and Paper . ‘ - 100,000 
Fairfield Candle . F ‘ 160,000 
Great Yarmouth Fishery . 30,000 
Hansor’s Oliphant Gas . . 50,000 
Imperial Hotel . - 1,000,000 
Western Bank of London. 400,000 
National Discount . - 1,000,000 
West Metropolitan Bank 300,000 
Bank of Wales. - 100,000 
Unity Bank . , ‘ - 800,000 
London Armoury ‘ P E 60,000 
London Wine ‘ ‘ P 50,000 
British Slag . ‘ 50,000 
Bernard’s Patent Bootand Shoe 120,000 
agen rg Milk . . 50,000 
N. and S. Wales Steam Fuel . 30,000 
Metropolitan Field ae 

and Scouring . 30,000 
Sunken Vessels Recov ery ° 60,000 
Surrey Gardens. . : 40,000 
West Ham Distillery . 200,000 
Thames Steam-tug and Light- 

erage 200,000 
Mid Kent Railway . ; . 70,000 
Brighton Hotel ‘ - 50,000 


The aggregate capital apparently de- 
manded for the above is £23,490,000. 
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Ancient French Poetry in England.— 
M. de la Villemarqué was sent last year 
to England by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, the lamented M. Fortoul, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to discover 
in the public libraries any interesting 
MSS. relating to the language and the 
literature of the western departments of 
France. M. de la Villemarqué’s attention 
was also directed to any extensive poems 
in the French language that he might 
meet with, and to songs that would be 
thought suitable for insertion in the great 
collection of popular poetry now prepar- 
ing for publication, by order of the Em- 


peror. 

In the British Museum, M. de la Ville- 
marqué found an inedited fragment of a 
poem by Merlin. The fragment consists of 
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the preamble to the poem, and contains 
258 verses, which are entitled, “ Issi com- 
ence coment Merlyn Ambrosie fut née 
(sic) et de sa nessance (sic) et de sa mere.” 

At Cambridge, M. de la Villemarqué 
made a still more interesting discovery of 
a fragment, unknown to M. Francisque 
Michel, of the poem of Tristan. 

At Oxford, in the Douce library in the 
Bodleian, a collection of old French songs 
was found, which had formerly belonged 
to the Norman family of De Gornay. These 
songs appear to have been written about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
relate to Flanders, Artois, Champagne, 
and Anjou, and amount to 245 in number : 
among them are 57 pastorals and 188 
ballads. 
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FOREIGN NEWS, 


France. — The official returns of the 
casualties sustained by the French army 
in the East from the first landing of the 
troops in Turkey on the Ist of May, 1854, 
to the 80th of March, 1856, the date of 
the conclusion of peace, have been pub- 
lished. These returns include both the 
men who died from illness and who fell in 
the field. Their number amounted to 
62,492 — namely, officers of all ranks, 
1,284; non-commissioned officers and cor- 
porals, 4,403 ; and soldiers, 56,805. Du- 
ring the period of two years which the 
expedition lasted, the French army lost 
besides—in Algeria, 5,246 men; in Italy, 
1,088; in the Baltic, during the expe- 
dition of 1854, 1,059; and in France, 
13,635; in all, 21,028. So that the total 
losses of the French army from the Ist of 
May, 1854, to the 30th of March, 1856, 
amounted to 83,520 men. 

Spain. — The insurrection appears to 
have been put down in nearly every quar- 
ter, but not without considerable blood- 
shed. O’Donnell remains at the head of 
affairs, and Espartero has again retired 
into private life. 

Austria is at present making very seri- 
ous efforts to increase her navy. The first 
line-of-battle ship (90 guns) which she 
ever thought of possessing is on the stocks 
at Pola, under the name of the Emperor, 
and is to have a screw-propeller, with an 
800 horse-power. Two other ships of the 
same dimensions are to be urgedon as rapid- 
ly as possible. Independently of these first- 


rate vessels, two screw-frigates, the Adria 
and the Danube, are being finished in 
the yards of Moggia, as well as a screw- 
corvette at Venice. Atthe same time the 
armament of a screw despatch-boat, the 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, is so nearly com- 
pleted, that she will be ready for sea in 
the beginning of August. To complete 
these measures, Austria is about to found 
two maritime arsenals, one at Fiume and 
the other at Lussin. Since the war in the 
East, all the nations of Europe perceive 
clearly that a naval force is indispensable 
to enable them to preserve their rank and 
power in the world. 

Russia.— It is stated that the Emperor 
has ordered that the ecclesiastics of all the 
Christian creeds professed in the Russian 
empire shall be officially invited to be pre- 
sent at the coronation; also representa- 
tives from the Mohamedan, Jewish, and 
other sects. 

The Crimea.—The Russian authorities 
have resumed the exercise of their func- 
tions throughout the whole extent of the 
Crimea. A camp of 6,000 men has been 
formed on the heights of Inkermann. 
The Russian clergy have celebrated at 
Balaklava a high mass, at which every- 
body attended barefooted, as a sign of 
mortification. A grand procession after- 
wards took place, when holy water was 
poured forth in profusion, in order to 
purify the town. Colonel Stamati, com- 
mander of Balaklava, had issued a pro- 
clamation recommending his men and the 
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inhabitants to respect the funeral monu- 
ments of the allied armies. He had like- 
wise invited the families of Balaklava and 
Kamiesch to return there, in order to re- 
cover possession of their lands, and rebuild 
their houses on a new plan, under the di- 
rection of a commission of civil and mili- 
tary engineers, which had left Odessa for 
the purpose. 

The last man of the English in the 
Crimea is said to have been one of the 
Land Transport Corps, who, long after 
the Crimea was given up and all had em- 
barked, was found lying very drunk in 
one of the ditches. He was carried to the 
beach by six Cossacks, and pulled off to 
the last ship quitting the port. So tipsy 
was he, that he had to be hoisted on board. 

Italy.—After the capitulation of Rome, 
Ciceruacchio left the city in company with 
General Garibaldi, but they appear to 
have been separated soon afterwards, when 
the latter endeavoured to reach Venice, 
and the fate of the former remained until 
now a mystery. A few days ago, how- 
ever, the following letter appeared in the 
Movimento of Genoa, from General Gari- 
baldi, which, if substantiated by credible 
evidence, cannot but excite the strongest 
feelings of disgust towards the authors of 
such horrible iniquities :— 

“Mr. Editor,—Since my retreat from 
Rome until this day, I flattered myself 
that I might find Ciceruacchio and his 
sons in some concealment in the Appe- 
nines; but to-day the sad certainty 
reaches me that the virtuous townsman of 
Rome was shot at Contarina, near the 
mouth of the Po, by Austrian soldiers, 
commanded by an officer of the imperial 
family. The persons shot were seven— 
Ciceruacchio, two sons (one of 19, the 
other of 13 yeurs), the young chaplain 
Romarino Stefano, Parodi Lorenzo, cap- 
tain in the Italian Legion of Montevideo, 
and two other individuals, whose names I 
don’t know. I claim your favour to ask, 
in the name of society, through the 
public press, an account of these indi- 
viduals from the authors of this misdeed, 
which certainly is necessary in the inter- 
ests of the families of the deceased, re- 
membering at the same time that not one 
of the Austrian prisoners of Luino or of 
the Romagna was ever shot. Observe also 
that Ciceruacchio, his young son, and 
Romarino, although they accompanied me 
in the retreat, never carried arms. 

“ With respect, yours, 
“ G. GARIBALDI. 

“Genoa, Aug. 6.” 

Prussia.—His Royal Highness Prince 
Adalbert, Lord High Admiral of the Prus- 


sian navy, who was at Gibraltar on the 
10th August, in the Prussian frigate Dant- 
zig, was anxious to inspect personally the 
scene, on the Riff coast, of an outrage 
some time since on a Prussian ship, whose 
crew was massacred by these ferocious and 
blood-thirsty hordes, and accordingly pro- 
ceeded in his barge to the scene of the 
encounter a few days antecedent to the 
10th last, when his landing was not only 
opposed, but he was fired upon. This 
roused the spirit of the gallant royal sailor, 
who returned to his frigate, manned and 
armed her boats, and then again sought 
the scene of his latent opposition. This 
time vast numbers ot the pirates had col- 
lected, and made a formidable demonstra- 
tion; but the Prince-admiral, nothing 
daunted, but the rather having his valour 
whetted by the force of the opposing ariny, 
dashed ashore, charged the Riffians up a 
steep hill, and, sword in hand, made a 
bold and valiant front. The result, how- 
ever, is disastrous to describe: the gallant 
Prince was speedily struck down with a 
ball in his thigh, his aide-de-camp (flag- 
lieutenant) was mortally wounded, the 
mate of the party shot in the arm; seven 
men were killed, and seventeen wounded : 
these were left in the field, being unable 
to get them off. In fact, the whole of the 
Prince’s party were nearly cut off. The 
survivors were ultimately got on board 
the frigate, and subsequently to Gibraltar 
hospital. The killed were interred with 
full military honours, and the Prince- 
admiral’s wound was doing well at the 
date of our advices. Her Majesty’s ship 
Vesuvius was despatched immediately to 
the Morocco authorities, to demand an 
explanation and satisfaction. The event 
caused the utmost indignation and excite- 
ment at Gibraltar. 

Honolulu.—The King of the Sandwich 
Islands is about to marry; and he had re- 
ceived the following congratulation from 
his House of Representatives :— 


“ To his Majesty Kamehameha IV. 

“ Sire—The representatives of the peo- 
ple have received with great satisfaction 
your Majesty’s gracious message, announc- 
ing that it is your Majesty’s intention to 
be united in marriage, on or about the 
third Thursday in June next, to Emma, 
daughter of T. C. B. Rooke, Esq., M.D., 
and granddaughter of the late John 
Young, Esq. The representatives of the 
people have much pleasure in offering to 
your Majesty their true congratulations 
on the auspicious event about to take 
place, and in assuring your Majesty of 
their belief that the proposed union will 
be hailed with entire satisfaction and plea- 
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sure by your Majesty’s subjects generally. 
That this marriage may increase the hap- 
piness of your Majesty, and of the bride 
elect, and tend to insure the perpetuity of 
the Hawaian sovereignty, and promote the 
welfare of the nation, is the earnest desire 
of your Majesty’s dutiful subjects.” 

The King was much pleased, and replied 
to his faithful Commons—“ Your voice is 
that of the nation speaking through its 
representatives, and it is a great satisfac- 
tion to me to have your approval of the 
important step I am about to take.” 

United States.—A horrible accident hap- 
pened on the North Pennsylvania Railway 
on the 17th of July. 1,100 children, of 
various ages, started from Philadelphia, 
with their teachers and friends, for a pic- 
nic on grounds about twelve miles from 
the city. The train, being unusually heavy, 
was detained beyond its time. The regular 
down passenger-train, instead of waiting 
at the turn-out, pushed on at full speed, 
and in rounding a curve the two trains 
came in collision. The results were too 
dreadful to believe. The two locomotives 
were locked together in one undistinguish- 
able mass. Three of the cars on the ex- 
cursion-train were ground to splinters, and 
the unhappy children crushed beneath the 
ruins. The next two cars were thrust 
forward over the ruins, and into this mass 
of broken iron, splintered wood, and man- 
gled limbs and bodies, fire from the loco- 
motive fell, igniting the whole. Then 
ensued a scene too horrible for description. 
The dead were charred and burnt so as to 
be beyond the recognition of their friends. 
The agonies of the dying were made more 
excruciating by suffocating smoke and 
heat, while the wounded and mangled, 
pinned by the firm masses which covered 
them, met a slow death by fire. The 
total number of the victims by this whole- 
sale slaughter is not yet ascertained, but it 
is supposed to exceed one hundred. No 
excuse is offered, as, indeed, none could be 
made. The guilty conductor, whose reck- 
lessness caused this destruction, put an 
end to his own life by arsenic. 

Another accident of less frightful pro- 
portions happened upon the Lakes, the 
same day. The steamer “ Northern In- 
diana,” plying between Buffalo and Toledo, 
was burnt to the water's edge, with the 
loss of thirty or forty lives. 

A fearful tornado passed over a portion 
of Franklin county on the 14th of July, 
doing an incalculable amount of damage, 
—sweeping down forests, scattering fences, 
destroying all manner of buildings and 
other property, and leaving nothing but 
desolation in its track. There were 364 
buildings of all kinds injured, including 
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128 dwellings, four stores, two churches, 
and three schoolhouses. 

The American mail brings intelligence 
of the election of General Walker to the 
Presidency of Nicaragua, and of the defec- 
tion and open revolt of ex-President Rivas 
and the Minister of War. The majority 
of the Rivas Cabinet is said to adhere to 
Walker, who has declared Rivas and his 
followers traitors. 

India.—The retirement of Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, now a feeble old man, seventy- 
three years old, into private life, has called 
forth a public meeting in his honour, at 
which Lord Elphinstone presided, and 
which voted the erection of a statue to 
this great public benefactor. Himself the 
architect of his own fortune, Sir Jamsetjee 
has expended in public benefactions alone 
no less a sum than the equivalent of 
£250,000, and in private charities, it is 
supposed, about as much. Among the for- 
mer are a large native hospital in Bombay, 
for the reception, not of Parsees only, but 
of natives of every caste and creed; a 
causeway between the islands of Bombay 
and Salsette, which cost nearly 20,000; 
and a bund or dam across the river at 
Poonah, for the purpose of husbanding 
the water, of which the expense was about 
the same as that of the Mahim Causeway. 

The bill for permitting the re-marriage 
of Hindoo widows, though not formally 
passed, may be considered safe: 58,000 
persons petitioned against it, and 55,000 
for it. When the bitter prejudices of the 
old Hindoos against any innovation—sim- 
ply as such—are remembered, these num- 
bers are equivalent to a declaration of 
opinion in favour of the bill. Another evil 
of great magnitude—the privileges of the 
“ Koolin,” or high-caste Brahmins—is to 
be at once abolished. The attempt is even 
to be made to abolish polygamy. The com- 
mittee of the Calcutta University have re- 
solved that the titles of degrees shall be 
the same as those in England: so in a few 
years Joygopal Ghose, M.A., or Eshurch- 
under Chuckerbutty, B.A., will take their 
places among the literati of the world. 
They have also resolved to grant honours 
for history and a knowledge of physical 
science. <A terrible outbreak of cholera 
has occurred at Agra, which struck down 
even the Europeans. The water of the 
Jumna has become putrid, apparently from 
the discharge of stagnant water from the 
Jumna canal. The natives appear to be 
almost insane with fright. They declare 
that a mysterious horseman is riding over 
the country, and wherever his horse’s hoofs 
strike there the pestilence appears. They 
are actually offering up figures of this de- 
mon-rider in the temples. Some officials 
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of the Punjab have recently called atten- 
tion to a frightful practice there prevalent. 
Bands of lepers go roaming about extort- 
ing contributions from the people by the 
threat of bathing in the wel!s. The con- 
tagious character of this disease in the 
Punjab is fully proved. Major Lake is 
building an asylum, and as soon as it is 
completed, stern and summary measures 
must be adopted for the suppression of this 
horror. The murderer of Sha Soojah, that 
feeble puppet set up by the English to rule 
the wild Atighan tribes, died lately at Ca- 
bul. The attendance at his funeral of the 
Governor of Cabul and his coadjutor, Dost 
Mahomed’s son, would appear to be the 
homage of the Baruckzye race to the me- 
mory of one who removed from their path 
a scion of the royal and rival family of the 
Suddozyes. All is quiet in the Punjab, and 
in Upper India generally. The Madras 
railway was opened as far as Arcot, a total 
distance of 654 miles, on the 28th of June. 
After some inaugurating ceremonies at the 
Madras station, the train, which was a long 
one, and well filled, started for Arcot, 
which it reached in three hours. 

A native gentleman has, through the 
medium of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, offered a prize of 500 rupees to the 
writer of the best essay on the following 
subject :—“ Traits in the English character 
which contribute to the commercial pros- 
perity of England, and those in the Indian 
which hinder that of India.” The essay 
to be in English, not exceeding in size 50 
pages of the “ Bombay Quarterly Review,” 
and to be accompanied by a free Guzera- 
thee translation. 


The Armies and Navies of the Leading 
European Powers.— Mr. Wraxall, in a 
recent work published by Messrs. Cham- 
bers, represents the total strength of the 
active English army at 147,089 men, with 
a hundred and twenty horsed guns, be- 
sides the East Indian army of 320,000 
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men; and 120,000 militia. The British 
navy consists of 545 ships in commission, 
or partially equipped, besides nearly 150 
vessels of a smaller description, and more 
than that number of large steamers be- 
longing to private companies, but avail- 
able for the public service in time of war. 
To make up the crews of the whole fleet 
more than 150,000 men would be required. 
This vast force includes 94 sail of the line. 
The French army is computed at 566,000 
men, in addition to 180,000 forming an 
unorganised reserve ; and 100,000 Na- 
tional Guards. The navy, including 53 
sale of the line, contained 328 vessels, re- 
quiring $6,000 sailors to man them. To 
the account of Russia Mr. Wraxall places 
an active army of 637,000 men, in addi- 
tion to a reserve of 258,000, with garrison 
troops, irregulars, and military colonists, 
affording an army disposable for field-ser- 
vice of about half-a-million of soldiers. Be- 
fore the war she possessed 186 ships,—only 
4 sail of the line, however, and 350 gun- 
boats. The same qualification, before the 
war, applies to Turkey, which had 474,860 
men under arms, distributed into regulars, 
irregulars, reserves, and auxiliaries ; with 
70 ships of war, and a marine of 40,000 
men. Sardinia is quoted at 47,000 men 
and 29 ships; Austria, at 450,000 troops 
for the field, and 200,000 garrison re- 
serves ; Prussia, at 580,000, of which two- 
thirds might be employed beyond the fron- 
tier ; the German Confederation at 180,000. 
The military forces of Norway and Sweden 
are represented by an army of 167,500 
men; those of Denmark by 22,900 on 
active service; those of Belgium, includ- 
ing reserves, by 100,000 ; and those of 
Holland by 51 ,000. The several navies, 
from Austria to Holland, may be manned 
by about 20,000 sailors,—so that the Eu- 
ropean powers employ, for naval and mili- 
tary purposes, an aggregate of not much 
less than 5,000,000 of men. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


THE session of Parliament was closed 
by commission on the 29th July. 

The Houses assembled on the 31st 
January. The Commons sat for 106 days, 
extending over 8384 hours, while 3 “no 
houses” and 7 “counts out” occurred ; 
the Lords sat for 88 days, extending over 
223} hours. The divisions in the Lords 
have amounted to 23, in the Commons 
to 193. 

12 


The résumé of the more important events 

of the session is as follows :— 
JANUARY. 

31st. Parliament opened by the Queen 
in person. ‘he Address, moved in the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Gosford, 
and seconded by the Earl of Abingdon, 
and moved and seconded in the Commons 
by Mr. Byng and Mr. Baxter, was agreed 
to in both Houses without an amendment. 
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In the Lords, the speech was closely cri- 
ticised by the Earl of Derby. 


FEBRUARY. 

1st. Mr. Lowe, the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, brought in bills to 
amend the Law of Partnership, and for 
the Incorporation and Regulation of Joint- 
Stock Companies and other associations. 
Read a first time. 

4th. Mr. Lowe brought in a bill for the 
abolition of Passing Tolls and the regula- 
tion of Local Dues upon Shipping. Read 
a first time. Mr. Whiteside and Mr. J. 
D. Fitzgerald brought in a variety of bills 
for the reform of the Court of Chancery 
and the abolition of the Encumbered 
Estates Court in Ireland. Lord Duncan 
(for the Lord-Advocate) brought in several 
Scotch bills. 

5th. On the motion of Lord Palmer- 
ston, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
W. Ley on his retirement from the office 
of Clerk-assistant to the House. Sir G. 
Grey brought in a bill for the improve- 
ment of the county and borough police, 
which was read a first time. Mr. Bro- 
therton’s motion for the “early closing” 
of the House was lost by 111 to 50. 

7th. In the House of Lords, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in a most able speech, moved that 
the letters patent purporting to create 
Sir James Parke a Baron of the United 
Kingdom “for life,” be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Privileges. ‘The motion was 
carried, in opposition to the Government, 
by a majority of 138 to 105. Mr. Collier 
brought in a bill to transfer the testa- 
mentary jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts to the superior courts of common 
law and the county courts. A motion by 
Captain Scobell for a select committee to 
inquire into naval administration was lost 
by 171 to 80. 

8th. Earl Granville brought in a bill 
appointing a Vice-president of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. The 
Partnership Amendment and the Joint- 
Stock Companies Bills were read a second 
time. 

llth. Brief discussions took place in the 
House of Lords respecting the Crimean 
Commissioners’ Report, the Wensleydale 
Peerage, and an alleged discrepancy be- 
tween certain diplomatic notes from Colonel 
Rose and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Sir 
C. Wood proposed the navy estimates, and 
several votes were agreed to. 

12th. A Committee of Privileges met, 
and the inquiry into the Wensleydale Peer- 
age was proceeded with. Mr. Napier pro- 
posed a resolution upon the subject of the 
amendment of the laws. At the sugges- 
tion of the Government, it was slightly 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XLVI. 
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modified in its terms, and the motion was 
then agreed to. 
14th. Sir F. Kelly brought in bills for 
the consolidation of the Statute Law, and 
of the laws relating to bills of exchange 
and promissory notes. Sir J. Shelley moved 
for a return of the ages, &c., of the Irish 
judges. The motion, though vigorously 
opposed by Mr. Napier and others, was 
carried by 132 to 121. 
15th. Mr. Roebuck introduced the sub- 
ject of our relations with America, and a 
brief debate ensued, which was shared in 
by Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
in a bill to amend the act relating to the 
superannuation of the civil service. 
18th. The Committee of Privileges on 
the Wensleydale Peerage sat again. The 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill was read 
a second time in the Commons, and re- 
ferred to «a Select Committee. 
21st. The Earl of Derby brought under 
the notice of the House the relations be- 
tween the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary for War. Sir J. Walmsley 
brought on his motion for opening the 
National Gallery and British Museum on 
Sundays, which was lost by 376 to 48. 
22nd. The Committee of Privileges met 
again, when a motion by Lord Glenelg 
to refer certain questions to the judges 
was lost by 142 to 111; and one by Lord 
Lyndhurst, declaring the report of the 
committee to be, that neither the letters 
patent nor the writ of summons issued to 
Lord Wensleydale could entitle him to sit 
and vote in Parliament, was carried by 92 
to 57. In the other House the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a financial state- 
ment and moved certain resolutions—one 
of which related to a loan of £5,000,000. 
The army estimates were discussed, and 
sever.l votes taken. 
25th. Sir F. Thesiger moved that the 
Local Dues on Shipping Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. After 
a long discussion the debate was adjourned. 
26th. Lord Palmerston withdrew the 
Local Dues on Shipping Bill. 
28th. On the motion of the Earl of 
Derby, a committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the subject of the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords, with a 
view to its improvement. Mr. Muntz pro- 
posed a motion with reference to our mo- 
netary system, which was opposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was lost 
by 115 to 68. The case of “Talbot »v. 
Talbot” was brought under notice by Mr. 
J. G. Phillimore. 
29th. The Earl of Albemarle moved for 
returns relative to torture in India. Mr. 
Roebuck moved a resolution condemnatory 
3B 
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of the appointment of a board of general 
otiicers to report upon the Report of the 
Crimean Commissioners ; but, after a long 
debate, “finding himself in a minority,” 
he withdrew it. 

MARCH. 

3rd. Mr. Layard called attention to the 
state of our relations with Persia. The 
army estimates in supply. 

4th. Earl Stanhope proposed an address 
to her Ma‘esty on the subject of a national 
portrait gallery.—Agreed to. Sir De L. 
Evans moved for a select committee to 
report upon the expediency of abolishing 
the sale of commissions in the army ; but, 
after a debate, withdrew his motion. 

Sth. Sir W.Clay carried the second 
reading of his bill for the abolition of 
Church-rates by 221 to 178. 

9th. Lord John Russell moved a series 
of resolutions on the subject of national 
education ; but, after a lengthened debate, 
withdrew them, in order to their being 
discussed in a committee of the whole 
House on the 10th of April. 

10th. The Government carried the se- 
cond reading of the Counties and Boroughs 
Police Bill by 259 to 106, Lord Palmer- 
ston consented to the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the Local Dues 
on Shipping Bill; and Mr. Lowe, in con- 
sequence of an informality, withdrew his 
Partnership Amendment Bill. 

13th. Sir C. Napier brought forward 
his motion for a committee to inquire into 
the operations of the Baltic fleet. Sir 
James Graham replied, and the motion 
was ultimately withdrawn. 

14th. Parliament adjourned for the Eas- 
ter recess. 

81st. Parliament re-assembled, and Lord 
Palmerston announced that a treaty of 
peace had been signed on the previous day 
at Paris. 

APRIL. 

1st. Mr. Roebuck brought on a motion 
with respect to the salaries of the county 
court judges, but ultimately withdrew it. 
Sir G. Grey introduced a bill for the re- 
form of the Corporation of London. 

4th. Sir J. Graham having brought 
under review the conduct of Sir C. Napier 
at Acre, the House went into supply, and 
continued upon the estimates all the even- 


ing. 

Sen. Mr. Muntz proposed a resolution 
with respect to the equitable adjustment 
of the income-tax, which was lost by 194 
to 63. The Lord-Advocate introduced his 
Scotch Education Bills. 

9th. Mr. M. Gibson moved the second 
reading of his Oath of Abjuration Bill. 
Sir F. Thesiger proposed, as an amend- 
ment, that it be read a second time that 








day six months. After an able debate, the 
bill was read a second time by 230 to 195. 
10th. A long debate upon the first reso- 
lution in Lord J. Russell’s Education Bill 
took place in committee, Mr. Henley hav- 
ing moved, as an amendment, “that the 
chairman do leave the chair.” The debate 
was adjourned. 
llth. The adjourned debate was re- 
sumed, «nd, after a protracted discussion, 
Mr. Henley’s amendment was carried by 
260 to 158. 
14th. The subject of torture in Madras 
was discussed in the House of Lords, at the 
instance of the Earl of Albemarle. 
15th. Mr. Spooner carried his motion 
that the House should go into committee 
to consider the grants relating to the en- 
dowment of Maynooth, by 159 to 133, and 
he subsequently obtained leave, by 159 to 
142, to bring in a bill upon the subject. 
16th. Mr. Fagan lost his Ministers’ 
Money (Ireland) Bill, on the second read- 
ing by 201 to 121. 
18th. The Marquess of Salisbury brought 
forward the question of secondary punish- 
ments. Sir Erskine Perry drew attention 
in the Commons to the increasing annual 
deficit in the revenue of India, and the 
House afterwards went into supply. 
21st. The Lord Chancellor’s Church 
Discipline Bill was lost in the Lords by 
41 to 33, the amendment having been 
moved by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Parliament adjourned over two days, in 
order to be present at the naval review at 
Spithead. 
24th. Lord Goderich carried an address 
to her Majesty on the subject of admis- 
sions to the civil service by 108 to 87. 
25th. In the Lords, Earl St. Germans 
lost his Marriage Law Amendment Bill, 
on the second reading, by 43 to 24. The 
Police (Counties and Borough) Bill was 
proceeded with in committee. 
28th. Mr. Whiteside brought on a mo- 
tion condemnatory of the conduct of the 
Yovernment in relation to the fall of Kars. 
The debate was adjourned. 
29th. The Kars debate was resumed, 
and again adjourned. 
MAY. 
1st. The Kars debate was resumed, and 
the motion defeated by a majority of 303 
to 176. 
2nd. The bands in the parks on Sun- 
days attracted some attention in the Com- 
mons, and the Police Bill was proceeded 
with in committee. 
5th. The address to her Majesty on the 
treaty of peace was moved in the Lords 
by the Earl of Ellesmere, seconded by 
Lord Glenelg; and in the Commons it 
was moved by Mr. Evelyn Denison, and 
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seconded by Mr. H. Herbert. In the latter 
the debate was adjourned. 

6th. The debate on the address was re- 
sumed, and the motion was ultimately 
agreed to without a division. 

8th. Both Houses met early, and pro- 
ceeded to Buckingham Palace to present 
the address to her Majesty. Subsequently, 
Lord Panmure in the Lords, and Lord 
Palmerston in the Commons, moved the 
thanks of Parliament to the army, navy, 
and marines employed in the late war, and 
to the embodied militia. The motions 
were unanimously agreed to. A message 
from her Majesty informed both Houses 
that she had been graciously pleased to 
confer upon General Williams the dignity 
of a Baronet, and recommending the be- 
stowal upon him of a pension of £1,000 
a-year. The Marquess of Clanricarde 
bronght before the House the proposed 
pension of £5,000 per annum to the Mar- 
quess of Dalhousie, late Governor-general 
of India. 

9th. Her Majesty’s message with respect 
to General Williams was considered in both 
Houses, and addresses agreed to. In the 
House of Commons, Lord Palmerston an- 
nounced that her Majesty had granted an 
amnesty to all political offenders. Ad- 
journed for the Whitsuntide recess. 

19th. Parliament re-assembled after the 
holidays. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his financial statement. 

20th. The Divorce and Matrimonial 
Clauses Bill was, at the instance of the 
Lord-Chancellor, read a second time, and 
sent to a select committee. Mr. H. Berke- 
ley’s attempt to bring in a bill for the 
ballot was defeated by 151 to 111. 

21st. Mr. Packe withdrew his Church- 
rates Bill. 

22nd. Lord Colchester moved a series of 
resolutions condemnatory of the declara- 
tion respecting international maritime law, 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries at Paris. 
A long and important debate ensued, which 
resulted in the resolutions being negatived 
by 156 to 102. 

26th. The Joint-Stock Companies Bill 
went through committee, and the Partner- 
ship Amendment (No. 2) Bill was read a 
second time in the Commons. 

27th. The Earl of Elgin brought under 
consideration the subject of military esta- 
blishments in the North American co- 
lonies. 

29th. In consequence of the peace re- 
joicings, Parliament did not meet. 

30th. The Cambridge University Bill 
got into committee in the Commons, and 
several clauses were agreed to. 

JUNE. 
4th. Mr. G. Moore carried the second 
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reading of his Irish Tenant-Right Bill by 
88 to 59. 

5th. Mr. S. Herbert called attention to 
the education and instruction of officers in 
the army. 

6th. The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill 
passed the Lords. 

9th. Mr. Milner Gibson’s Oath of Abju- 
ration Bill passed the Commons; an amend- 
ment, moved by Sir F. Thesiger, being lost 
by 159 to 110. The Cambridge University 
Bill went through committee. 

10th. Mr. Ewart brought on his annual 
motion for a committee to inquire into the 
operation of the system of punishment of 
death. Lost by 158 to 64. 

12th. Sir G. Grey proposed the edu- 
cational estimates in committee of supply. 

13th. Sir C. Wood proposed the navy 
estimates in committee of supply. 

16th. In the Lords the Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Bill was, after some objections raised 
by Lord Overstone, read a second time by 
18 to 5. In the Commons, the question of 
our relations with the United States was 
raised by Lord J. Russell. 

17th. Mr. Walpole moved an address to 
the Crown on the subject of education in 
Ireland, and carried it, against the Govern- 
ment, by 113 to 103. 

20th. Lord Palmerston withdrew the 
Agricultural Statistics Bill. 

23rd. Lord Lyndhurst moved the second 
reading of the Oath of Abjuration Bill in 
the Lords, but was defeated by a majority 
of 110 to 78. In the Commons, Mr. 
Fortescue succeeded in carrying a motion 
relative to Irish education, which was in- 
tended to alter the decision at which the 
House arrived on the 17th. Mr. Walpole, 
however, did not oppose it. 

25th. An attempt of Mr. H. Herbert to 
defeat the second reading of Mr. Spooner’s 
Maynooth Bill proved unsuccessful, his 
motion for “this day six months” being 
lost by 174 to 168. 

26th. In the Lords, the Matrimonial 
Causes and Divorce Bill, after some de- 
bate, went through committee. Sir G. 
Grey withdrew the London Corporation 
Bill; and Mr. Spooner withdrew his May- 
nooth Bill. 

27th. Lord Lyons (late Sir E. Lyons) 
took his seat in the House of Peers. In 
the Commons, Lord Eleho carried a motion 
for a commission to determine the site of 
the National Gallery, against the Govern- 
ment, by 153 to 145. Mr. Bouverie with- 
drew the Scotch and Irish Pauper Re- 
movals Bill. The Juvenile Offenders (Ire- 
land) Bill, the Education (Scotland) Bill, 
and Sir W. Clay’s Church-rates Abolition 
Bill were likewise withdrawn. 

30th. The Earl of Derby withdrew his 
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Oath of Abjuration Amendment Bill. Mr. 
G. H. Moore brought on the “ American 
Question,” and, after a lengthened dis- 
cussion, the debate was adjourned, 
JULY. 

1st. The debate upon Mr. Moore’s mo- 
tion was resumed, and the motion rejected 
by 274 to 80. 

ith. The Partnership Amendment Bill 
went through committee in the Commons. 

7th. ‘The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill was 
read a second time in the Commons, Mr. 
Bowyer’s amendment being lost by 191 to 
142 Mr. Wilson brought in the Appro- 
priation Biil. 

8th. The Public Health Bill was thrown 
out on the motion for going into committee 
by 73 to 61. 

9th. The orders for proceeding with the 
Civil Service Bill and the Tenant-Right 
(Ireland) Bill were respectively discharged. 

10th. The bill for granting retiring 
pensions to the Bishops of London and 
Duriam was introduced, and read a first 
time in the Lords. The orders for pro- 
ceeding with the Vaccination Bill and the 
Wills and Administration Bill were dis- 
charged in the Commons. The Appellate 
Jurisdiction Bill was defeated, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. R. Currie, by 155 to 133. 

llth. Sir. W. F. Williams, the hero of 
Kars, tuok his seat for Calne. The Sadleir 
frauds and the County Courts Bill were 
the principal subjects which occupied the 
attention of the House. 

14th. The affairs of Italy were discussed 
in both Houses, at the instance respec- 
tively of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord J. 
Russell. A clause having been introduced 
into Mr. Lowe’s Partnership Amendment 
(No. 2) Bill, by a majority of 108 to 102, 
= right hon. gentleman withdrew the 
Drees 

15th. The Bishops of London and Dur- 
ham Retirement Bill was read a second 
time in the Lords by 47 to 35. At the 
instance of Sir C. Wood, the Coast-guard 
Service Bill was read a second time. Mr. 
J. D. Fitzgerald vindicated himself in 
relation to the escape of James Sadleir 
from justice. 

1¥th. The ministerial fish dinner at 
Greenwich. 

21st. Our relations with the Brazils, 
and the dismantling of the fortresses of 
Ismail and Reni, were referred to by the 
Earl of Malmesbury. In the other House, 
Mr. V. Smith brought on the Indian 
builget. 

22nd. Motions with reference to an 
amended translation of the Bible, the 
length of members’ speeches, Spanish 
claims, and General Beatson, successively 
occupied the attention of the Commons. 
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23rd. The Bishops’ Retirement Bill was 
fully debated in the Commons, and the 
second reading was carried by 151 to 72. 

24th. Mr. Roebuck moved the expul- 
sion from the House of James Sadleir ; 
but after a debate, the “previous ques- 
tion” was agreed to,—the general impres- 
sion appearing to be that, following pre- 
cedent, the time for action had scarcely 
arrived. The Bishops’ Bill went through 
committee. 

25th. Mr. Disraeli passed the session 
in review, remarking upon the number of 
measures which, although they had been 
introduced, had not been brought to a 
successful issue. Lord Palmerston vin- 
dicated the exertions of the Government. 

26th. Mr. Gladstone moved for papers 
with relation to the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, which were not refused by the 
Government. 

29th. Parliament prorogued by royal 
commission, with the following speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by her Majesty 
to release you from further attendance 
in Parliament, and at the same time to 
express to you her warm acknowledgments 
for the zeal and assiduity with which you 
have applied yourselves to the discharge of 
your public duties during the session. 

“ When her Majesty met you in Parlia- 
ment at the opening of the session, her 
Majesty was engaged, in co-operation with 
her allies the Emperor of the French, the 
King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, in an 
arduous war, having for its object matters 
of high European importance; and her 
Majesty appealed to your loyalty and 
patriotism for the neccessary means to 
carry on that war with the energy aud 
vigour essential to success. 

“You answered nobly the appeal then 
made to you; and her Majesty was en- 
abled to prepare for the operations of the 
expected campaign, naval and military 
forces worthy of the power and reputation 
of this country. 

‘*- Happily, it became unnecessary to ap- 
ply those forces to the purposes for which 
they had been destined. A treaty was 
concluded by which the objects for which 
the war had been undertaken were fully 
attained; and an honourable peace has 
saved Enrope from the calamities of con- 
tinued warfare. 

“Her Majesty trusts that the benefits 
resulting from that peace will be extensive 
and permanent ; and that, while the friend- 
ships and alliances which were cemented 
by common exertions during the contest, 
will gain strength by mutual interests in 
peace, those asperities which inherently 
belong to conflict will give place to the 
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confidence and good-will with which a 
faithful execution of engagements will in- 
spire those who have learnt to respect each 
other as antagonists. 

“Her Majesty commands us to thank 
you for your support in the hour of trial, 
and to express to you her fervent hope 
that the prosperity of her faithful people, 
which was not materially checked by the 
pressure of war, may continue, and be 
increased by the genial influence of peace. 

“Her Majesty is engaged in negotia- 
tions on the subject of questions in con- 
nexion with the affairs of Central Ame- 
rica, and her Majesty hopes that the 
differences which have arisen on those 
matters between her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment aud that of the United States may 
be satisfactorily adjusted. 

“We are commanded by her Majesty 
to inform you that her Majesty desires to 
avail herself of this occasion to express the 
pleasure which it afforded her to receive, 
during the war in which she has been 
engaged, numerous and honourable proofs 
of loyalty and public spirit from her 
Majesty’s Indian territories, and from 
those colonial possessions which constitute 
so valuable and important a part of the 
dominions of her Majesty’s Crown. 

“Her Majesty has given her cordial 
assent to the act for rendering more effec- 
tual the police in counties and boroughs 
in England and Wales. This act will 
materially add to the security of person 
and property, and will thus afford in- 
creased encouragement to the exertions of 
honest industry. 

“ Her Majesty rejoices to think that the 
act for the improvement of the internal 
arrangements of the University of Cam- 
bridge will give fresh powers of usefulness 
to that ancient and renowned seat of 
learning. 

“ The act for regulating joint-stock com- 
panies will afford additional facilities for 
the advantageous employment of capital, 
and will thus tend to promote the de- 
velopment of the resources of the country ; 
while the acts passed relative to the mer- 
cantile laws of England and of Scotland 
will diminish the inconvenience which the 
difference of those laws occasioned to her 
Majesty’s subjects engaged in trade. 

“ Her Majesty has seen with satisfaction 
that you have given your attention to the 
arrangements connected with county 
courts. It is her Majesty’s anxious wish 
that justice should be attainable by all 
classes of her subjects, with as much speed 
and with as little expense as may be con- 
sistent with the due investigation of the 
merits of causes to be tried. 

“Her Majesty trusts that the act for 
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placing the Coast-guard under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty will afford 
the groundwork for arrangements for pro- 
viding, in time of peace, means applicable 
to national defence on the occurrence of 
any future emergency. 

“ Gentlemen, of the House of Commons, 

“We are commanded by her Majesty 
to thank you for the readiness with which 
you have granted the supplies for the 
present year. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Her Majesty commands us to congra- 
tulate you on the favourable state of the 
revenue, and upon the thriving condition 
of all branches of the national industry ; 
and she acknowledges with gratitude the 
loyalty of her faithful subjects, and that 
spirit of order and that respect for the law 
which prevail in every part of her domi- 
nions. 

“ Her Majesty commands us to express 
her confidence that on your return to your 
homes you will promote, by your influence 
and example, in your several districts, that 
continued and progressive improvement 
which is the vital principle of the well- 
being of nations; and her Majesty fer- 
ventiy prays that the blessing of Almighty 
God may attend your steps, and prosper 
your doings for the welfare and happiness 
of her people.” 

The royal commission for the proro- 
gation of Parliament was read by one of 
the clerks at the table. 


HER Majesty has been taking a trip 
along the coast in the Victoria and Albert, 
as far as Plymouth; returning to Osborne 
vid Exeter, Salisbury, and Gosport. The 
royal flotilla consisted of the Victoria and 
Albert, the Fairy, the Irene, a Trinity 
yacht, the Vivid, the Black Eagle, and 
the Salamander. The Queen was accom- 
panied by Prince Albert and five of their 
sons and daughters. Mr. Labouchere also 
attended her Majesty. The Victoria and 
Albert entered the estuary of the Dart. 
The rain fell heavily ; and, the Queen re- 
maining on board her yacht, Prince Albert 
went up the river as far as Totness. When 
the weather cleared, her Majesty was rowed 
in her barge as far as Dittisham. On their 
return they landed at Dartmouth, and 
drove to those points of the coast com- 
manding the best views of the bay. Hav- 
ing slept on board, the Queen sailed for 
Plymouth; and, says the courtly chroni- 
cler, “some members of the royal family 
experienced inconvenience from the bois- 
terous state of the weather during the 
passage from Dartmouth.” While at Ply- 
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mouth, the Queen and Prince Albert 
visited Mount Edgecumbe, Keyham Yard, 
and Mount Wise; and steaming up the 
Tamar, they landed and drove through 
the grounds of Endsleigh Cottage, a sum- 
mer seat of the Duke of Bedford, near 
Tavistock. They also steamed up Cat- 
water to Saltram, the residence of Earl 
Morley, and drove through the grounds, 
On her way back to her ship, the Queen 
drove through Plymouth and Stonehouse. 
On Friday her Majesty took the railway 
to Exeter, and thence to Salisbury. Here 
she slept; and on Saturday, August 16, 
proceeding to Gosport, she landed at Os- 
borne. 

THE review at Aldershot of the troops 
which had come home from the Crimea, by 
the Queen, took place on the 16th of July. 
The Royals and Scots’ Greys, only a few 
of whom were mounted, took the lead, and 
were followed by the 6th Enniskillen Dra- 
goons, some parties of dismounted Cri- 
mean Dragoons from various regiments, 
and, finally, by the representatives of the 
gallant 11th Hussars, some 25 officers and 
men, “few and faint, but fearless still.” 
The line of the infantry was preceded by 
the boys from the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Sandhurst, the Sappers and Miners 
followed, and the Rifles brought up the 
rear. The 93rd Highlanders, which were 
so much admired at Chobham, and which, 
having suffered very little during the Cri- 
mean campaign, are almost all veterans, 
marched with a strength and steadiness 
wonderful to behold. No doubt the cos- 
tume adds to the effect, but a more splen- 
did body of men has seldom been seen. 
None but the Crimean troops marched 
past, and it was impossible, therefore, to 
institute any comparison with the Guards, 
but we are inclined to think that both in 
height and breadth the 93rd are superior 
to the battalions on the ground yesterday, 
which, admirable as they are, contain 
many young soldiers, the representatives 
of those who perished at the Alma or 
Inkermann, in the bloody conflicts of the 
trenches, or of yet more fatal disease. The 
Ritles, on whom perhaps more than any 
one corps the hard work of the siege de- 
volved, were in fine condition. Almost 
every man wore the Crimean medal, with 
three or more clasps. Several wore the 
Caffre medal also, and some the Sardinian 
decoration. It was strange to see how 
much, in all, sun and exposure had told 
upon their countenances. Many were 
burnt to a degree of swarthiness most un- 
usual in natives of our clinate, and though 
in high health, the worn features and 
eager glance told almost as expressively of 
hard recent service as the shaggy beards 
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and faded appointments. Though many 
were very young, all had a look of age—so 
soon does war and its cares teil upon the 
frame. Most of the mounted officers rode 
Arabs, or horses of the country, and every 
regiment was attended by one or more 
Russian dogs. A variety of military ma- 
neeuvres, in which the German troups 
much distinguished themselves, followed— 
it being atter seven when all was over. 
Opening of the New Bridge at Ro- 
chester.— The large and massive iron 
bridge over the Medway at Rochester, 
which has taken several years in its con- 
struction, having been coinpleted, was 
formally opened to the public on the 20th 
of August. Precisely at three o’clock a 
procession, cousisting of the mayor (Mr. 
F. Farrell) and corporation, accompanied 
by the recorder, mace-bearers, and the 
other civic functionaries, proceeded trom 
the Guildhall, dressed in their robes, aud 
walked in procession, preceded by the 
band of the Chatham division of Royal 
Marines, to the  bridge-chamber, where 
they were met by the bridge-wardens and 
assistant-wardens, and the procession moved 
over the old bridge to the approaches of 
the new bridge on the Strood side. On 
the procession arriving at the new bridge, 
they were received by the chief engineers, 
the contractors, and the other persons who 
have been engaged in its construction. 
The procession then slowly walked over 
the bridge, and on arriving at the middle 
of the centre arch, the Earl of Romney, 
as chief warden, declared the structure 
open for the full use of the public. The 
new bridge, which is built of iron on 
grauite piers, was commenced in 1850, 
the first pile having been driven on the 
3rd of April in that year. The engineer 
selected for the erection of the structure 
was Sir W. Cubitt, and the contractors, 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson ; the iron-work 
having been executed and cast by Messrs. 
Cockrane and Co., Woodside Lron-works, 
Dudley. The foundations consist of iron 
cylinders, each nine feet in length, with a 
diameter of seven feet, each weighing 
about five tons. These cylinders were 
suuk to the required depth by means of 
great pressure—the water at the sawe time 
being kept out by weans of compressed 
air. In many instances, these cylinders 
had to be sunk forty feet below the bed of 
the river, until they reached the hard 
chalk, which afforded a firm basis. ‘The 
cylinders were then filled with concrete, 
forming a solid mass of two rows, of six 
cylinders in each row, for cach pier, with 
the exception of that on the Strood side, 
where there are thirty cylinders. ‘The 
courses of masonry commence at low water- 
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mark, and are carried eighteen feet above 
low water. ‘The bridge consists of three 
arches, the centre one of which has a span 
of 170 feet, and each of the side arches 
140 feet. The width of the bridge from 
parapet to parapet is forty féet ; and the 
extreme length, including the approaches, 
1,200 feet. In consequence of the deter- 
mination of the Admiralty, it was necessary 
to construct a portion of the bridge as 
a swing; and this is looked upon as a 
triumph of engineering skill. This swing- 
bridge gives a roadway of the same width 
as the rest of the bridge, and is 109 feet 
in length; the weight to be moved being 
200 tons. When this portion of the bridge 
is thrown open, there will be a clear width 
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of fifty feet for vessels to pass through. 
The iron castings of the bridge, which are 
brought prominently out into view by a 
judicious system of painting, are of most 
beautiful workmanship and finish, and the 
design altogether at once grand and grace- 
ful. There is scarcely any sinking of the 
foundations perceptible, the only deflexion 
being about one-eighth of an inch in the 
crown of the centre arch, derived from the 
cohesion of the parts. The old stone bridge 
will be immediately removed, and an es- 
planade constructed out of a portion of the 
materials. This bridge was built in the 
year 1392. A grand and imposing display 
of fireworks took place on the old bridge in 
the evening. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazerrE PrererMeEnrs, &e. 


July 22. To be Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the Emperor of all the Russias, on the occasion 
of his Imperial Majesty’s Coronation, the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl Granville. 

To be Knights Commanders of the Bath, Sir 
Wm. Thos. Denison, Knt., and Rear-Adiiral 
Charles Elliot. 

To be a Baronet of the United Kingdom, Sir 
rg Napier Macnab, of Wentworth, Canada 
Vest. 

July 25. To be Comptroller of H.M. house- 
hold, the Hon. Viscount Castlerosse, vice Viscount 
Drumlanrigge, resigned. 

July 28. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge was this day, by comimand of her 
Majesty, introduced to the Privy Council. 

To be one of H.M. Assistant Inspectors of 
Schools, the Rev. Roberi Edgar Hughes. 

Aug. 1. To be Bishop of Christchurch, New 
— the Rev. Henry Johan Chitty Harper, 

1D. 


Avg. 12. Col. William Cartwright and Licut.- 
Co!. Woodford to be Inspectors under the Police 
Act of last session 

Aug. 20. ‘The Queen has been pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the 
Right Honourable Edward Strutt, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the 
name, style, and title of Baron Belper, of Belper, 
in the county of Derby. 

To be Lieut.-Governor of the newly-formed 
Colony of Natal, John Scott, esq. 

The Hon. Campbell Scarlett to be Minister at 
the Court of Brazil. 

The Rev. Gilbert Frankland Lewis to be Canon 
of Hereford. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


County of Dorset.—Henry Gerald Sturt, esq. 
Nottingham.-—Charles Paget, esq. 


OBITUARY. 


THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY. 

August 10. At Lisbon, aged 23, Ber- 
tram Arthur Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury in 
England, Earl of Waterford in the Irish 
peerage, and claiming to be Hereditary 
Lord Steward of Ireland. His Lordship 
was the only son of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Thomas Talbot, nephew of 
Charles, fifteenth earl, by Julia, third 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Joseph 
Tichborne, Bart. (since re-married to Mr. 
Washington Hibbert, of Bilton Grange, 
near Rugby), and was born December 11, 
1832. He was éducated almost entirely 
by private tutors, under the roof of Alton 
Towers, by the late earl and countess, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. He 
was Premier Earl in the English and 


Irish peerages, Vice-Admiral of Cheshire, 
a Deputy-Lieutenant for Staffordshire, and 
High Steward of Allbrighton in the same 
county; he also held the honorary dis- 
tinctions of a Knight Commander of Malta, 
and a Knight Grand Cross of the order of 
Pope Pius [X., and it was reported that 
he was about to be nominated a knight 
of the order of St. Patrick. Lord Shrews- 
bury al.o claimed the office of Hereditary 
Lord High Steward of Ireland, and his 
claim was under the consideration of the 
House of Lords, having been referred to a 
Committee of Privileges, when his death 
supervened. 

Since the death of the last Duke of 
Shrewsbury, in 1717, it is not a little sin- 
gular that the earldom has never passed 
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directly from a father toa son. The thir- 
teenth earl, being a Jesuit priest, of course 
did not assume the title, which accordingly 
passed to the son of his brother George, as 
fourteenth earl, and the last of his male 
descendants is now deceased. It would be 
alike tedious and profitless to trace the 
exact pedigree for the last century, which 
merely exhibits a series of nephews and 
cousins inheriting in succession; we will 
therefore only mention that, the son and 
the nephew of John, sixteenth earl, having 
died during their minority, Bertram Arthur 
Talbot in 1846 became heir-presumptive 
to the Shrewsbury title and estates, to 
which he succeeded as seventeenth earl on 
Nov. 9, 1852, he being at that time a 
minor. 

Lord Shrewsbury was a person of sin- 
gularly mild and gentle disposition, and of 
refined and elegant tastes; he was an 
accomplished scholar, especially in modern 
languages, of which his long residence 
upon the Continent had made him a per- 
fect master. His charities were most ex- 
tensive, and his death must prove a “ heavy 
blow and great discouragement” to the 
prospects of the Roman Catholic religion 
in this country. He has left two sisters, 
both recently raised by her Majesty to 
the precedence of the daughters of an earl : 
the younger, Lady Guendaline Talbot, is 
unmarried ; the elder sister, Lady Annette, 
was married in January, 1855, to Sir 
Humplirey de Trafford, of Trafford Park, 
Lancashire. The property of Alton Towers 
and the other estates have been devised by 
the will of the late earl to Lord Edmund 
Bernard Howard, the infant son of the 
present Duke of Norfolk, with remainder 
to his Grace’s other younger sons, and to 
his brother, Lord Edward Howard, M.P., 
who is married to the late earl’s cousin, 
Miss Augusta Talbot. 


THE BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN. 
May 16. At Grahamstown, South Africa, 
the Right Rev. John Armstrong, D.D., 
first Bishop of Grahamstown, aged 42. 
The deceased prelate was the eldest son 
of Dr. Armstrong, a physician of eminence 
in the early part of this century, one of 
the earliest workers in the question of 
sanitary reform, and one to whom medical 
science is indebted for the present rational 
mode of treating febrile diseases. He was 
a man of great energy of character and of 
a very original turn of mind, but died 
comparatively young, in 1829. 
John Armstrong was born August 22, 


1813, at Bishopwearmouth, and soon after 
his father’s removal to London, followed 
him, and was placed at the Charterhouse 
School. From the Charterhouse he pro- 
ceeded to Lincoln College, Oxford, where 
he obtained 6ne of the Crewe exhibitions, 
and in Michaelinas Term, 1836, graduated 
as third class-man in classics; the present 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land and the late Rev. 
W. Adams taking honours at the same 
time. He did not remain long in Oxford 
after taking his B.A. degree, but, obtain- 
ing a nomination in Somersetshire, was 
ordained deacon, and subsequently pricst ; 
soon after which he accepted the curacy 
of Clifton, where he remained till, in 1841, 
he removed to Exeter, having been elected 
Priest-Vicar of the Cathedral, and Saints’- 
day preacher. He also obtained the appoint- 
ment of Rector of St. Paul’s in that city. 

While at Exeter, Mr. Armstrong was an 
active member of the Architectural Society, 
and being suddenly called upon to supply 
a paper in place of one promised, but not 
sent, by another member, wrote an ex- 
cellent tract entitled “A Paper on Monu- 
ments.” ‘This contains some very striking 
thoughts, new at that day, but which have 
been since adopted by all writers on the 
subject, and which have produced a good 
effect upon the style of recent funeral me- 
mentoes, 

As Saints’-day preacher, Mr. Armstrong 
was called upon to fill the cathedral pulpit, 
where he delivered the series of Sermons 


Sor the Festivals, which he shortly after 


published. These sermons exhibit much 
thoughtful piety, and an original mode of 
treating the subject which marked a mind 
of no common order. 

About this time disturbances arose in 
various quarters in consequence of the 
closer attention paid to rubrical directions, 
and of the distrust and jealousy with which 
any attempted improvement was received. 
The parish of Tidenham in Gloucester- 
shire was by no means free from agitation, 
arising from this cause, when the late in- 
cumbent offered to exchange with Mr, 
Armstrong, who accepted the proposal, 
and at once set about the arduous uner- 
taking with the firm determination of re- 
storing peace and quietness to the parish, 
if he could by any possibility accomplish it. 

It was here that his firmness of manner 
became apparent—refusing to give up any 
essential furm, but in non-essentials meet- 
ing the objectors with that gentleness 
which was so natural to him*. It is not to 
be wondered that he soon conciliated many 





« While at St. Paul’s, Exeter, there were disturbances respecting the surplice question, and several 
noisy meetings held at public-houses, where resolutions were passed condemnatory of the Rector’s 
proceedings: to these he paid no attention, but when some of the regular church attendants made 


the same request, he at once gave up the surplice. 
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of the loudest of his predecessor’s oppo- 
nents, and in a short time rendered Tid- 
enham a quiet and well-conducted parish. 
One of his first steps was to reorganize the 
schools, which he accomplished hy dint of 
close personal attention, and by the assist- 
ance of his excellent wife, Frances, eldest 
daughter of Edward Whitmore, Esq., to 
whom he was married in February, 1843. 

Soon after his appointment to Tiden- 
ham, Mr. Armstrong published an excel- 
lent little Manual of Prayers for clergy- 
men, entitled “The Pastor in his Closet.” 
Without doubt this contained the very 
prayers he had compiled for his own use, 
and from the earnest use of which he de- 
rived so much strength and assistance as 
enabled him to bear up against the many 
difficulties which surrounded him. 

Mr. Armstrong also published three single 
sermons,—“ The Church’s Office towards 
the Young;” “The Opposition of the 
World ;” and “ The Blessedness of the Dead 
in Christ our Consolation in Trouble.” 

No sooner had Mr. Armstrong got his 
parish into good working condition, than 
he commenced that mission of love which 
he regarded as his special work, viz. the 
restoration of fallen women. Up to this 
time the Church had moved but slowly ; to 
use his own heart-stirring words, “Scarcely 
has a hand been put forth to fetch back 
the wandering sheep—we might almost 
call them ‘lambs,’—to separate the less 
defiled from the more hardened sort, to 
arrest the novices of vice in the earlier 
stages of their descent. Ask whom we 
will, what they have done in any degree, 
at any time, for the reformation of fallen 
women, and we have to pause for a reply. 
.... Yes, our erring sisters, dying of their 
sins and weighed down with ill-dissembled 
wretchedness, have been piteously passed 
by. Human mercy has stooped to all but 
them.” Such was the condition of things 
so recently as in the year 1848, and well 
and nobly did this holy man of Ged stand 
forward in the breach, and, like his great 
Master, fly to the relief of the sinner and 
the outcast. How well he performed his 
work the institutions at Clewer, Wantage, 
Bussage, Shipmeadow, Highgate, and 
other places, testify. Down to the time 
of his leaving England, he ceased not to 
plead for these objects of mercy ; and the 
very last sermon published by him before 
leaving for his distant diocese was one that 
he wrote for, but was too ill to preach be- 
fore, the Church Penitentiary Association. 

The great secret of Mr. Armstrong’s 
success in this, as in all his other works, 
was the practical nature of what he recom- 
mended, He shewed how the work might 
be done, and he set about doing it himself. 
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He was no dreamer, no mere theorist ; he 
had all the energy of a Loyola, all the de- 
votion and piety of a Xavier. Descended 
from the Armstrongs of the Border, he 
had all the fiery zeal and shrewdness of 
his ancient kindred, purified by a firm and 
devoted attachment to the doctrines of the 
Church of England. He had a heart over- 
flowing with love, and, like his blessed 
Master, preferred displaying that love to 
those whose necessities were greatest; while 
his buoyant, hopeful, and cheerful temper, 
added to his lively faith in God's good 
providence, led him through difficulties 
which would have deterred most others. 

In setting about his penitentiarv work, 
he wrote an article which appeared in the 
“ Quarterly Review” for December, 1848 ; 
another for the “ Christian Remembrancer” 
of January, 1849; athird in the “ English 
Review ;” followed up by “ An Appeal for 
the formation of a Church Penitentiary,” 
and a series of articles in the “ Morning 
Chronicle” and other papers. He soon 
interested a large number of influential 
men in the canse, and procured the for- 
mation of the Church Penitentiary Asso- 
ciation. Besides the papers mentioned 
above, he also composed some devotional 
tracts for penitents, and two or three 
pamphlets bearing on the same subject, 
In addition to his published writings, the 
correspondence in carrying out this object 
must have entailed upon him an enormous 
amount of labour. 

In the year 1848 a series of Tracts was 
announced illustrative of the Seasons of 
the Church, to be written by various 
authors, in a plain, familiar style, upon a 
plan altogether new, and the editorship 
was offered to Mr. Armstrong. At this 
time but few persons knew him as an 
author, and it was considered a bold 
undertaking for an almost untried man, 
In writing to an acquaintance, Mr. Arm- 
strong said—“If Mr. Parker intrusts me 
with the work, I will do my best to carry 
out his views. Although unused to edi- 
torial labours, I am painfully alive to the 
want these tracts propose to meet, and 
can heartily enter upon the work.” And 
this most certainly he did, sparing no 
pains or labour to render the series suit- 
able to the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. The first tract, “A Few Thoughts 
upon Godly Order,” was written by Mr. 
Armstrong, as a specimen of the style 
in which the proposed tracts would be 
published, and it at once commanded re- 
spect. The first part, consisting of Tracts 
for Advent, which were wholly written by 
the editor, appeared in November, 1848, 
and excited considerable attention. Edi- 
tion after edition was called for; and so 
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judicious had the editor been, that the 
tracts nct only escaped attack in quarters 
where there was every reason to expect it, 
but they were purchased by many who, 
considering sound Church principles in- 
compatible with evangelical piety, had 
previously held aloof from sound Church 
books. 

We next find Mr. Armstrong enlarging 
his sphere of usefulness to the Church, by 
undertaking the editorship of a series of 
“Tracts for Parochial Use.” The tracts 
in circulation amongst Churchmen were 
mostly very unsuitable to the times. 
“ Black Giles,” “Tawney Rachel,” “The 
Orange-girl,” and similar tracts, had done 
good service, and were perhaps suitable at 
the times when they were written, but fell 
short of modern requirements. Mr. Burns, 
who had published a series of Church 
Tracts, had, with some of the writers in 
his series, joined the Romish communion, 
and consequently many clergymen felt 
they could not, with any confidence, cir- 
culate them. ‘Io remedy this, it was pro- 
posed to issue a somewhat extensive series, 
adapted to all the requirements of an 
ordinary parish. The plan was accord- 
ingly carefully drawn up—special wants 
met by special tracts. The specimens first 
issued met with so welcome a reception, 
that editor and publisher were encouraged 
to proceed, and the series went on monthly 
until above two hundred various tracts 
appeared. So useful have these been con- 
sidered, that they have not only been 
adopted in most parishes in England, and 
in several of the colonies, but they have 
also been nearly all reprinted in the United 
States of America. 

On the completion of the “ Parochial 
Tracts,” Mr. Armstrong commenced a 
series of “ Sermons for the Christian Sea- 
sons ;” in conducting which he shewed 
the same ability and judgment as in the 
tracts: but, though successful in their 
object, the sermons naturally did not 
obtain the same large circulation as the 
Tracts. An article in the “Quarterly Re- 
view” on Price’s Candle Factory was also 
written by him: it is not the least pleasing 
of his writings, and afforded him the op- 
portunity for urging some practical lessons 
on the duties of employers. 

While at Tidenham, Mr. Armstrong suc- 
ceeded in building a new church in a dis- 
tant part of his extensive parish; also two 
schoolrooms, with teachers’ residences—one 
in the same district, and one at the other 
extremity of the parish. Both of these 
schoolrooms were used as chapels on Sun- 
days, and were attended by part of the 
population, who would not go to the parish 
church, 
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In May, 1853, he commenced a work of 
an entirely different nature.. It was an 
attempt to provide innocent and amusing 
reading for every day, under the title of 
“The National Miscellany.” This he con- 
tinued to edit till nominated to the re- 
cently formed diocese of Grahamstown, 
of which see he was consecrated Bishop 
on St. Andrew’s Day, 1853, in company 
with Dr. Colenso as Bishop of Natal. The 
consecration took place at Lambeth Church, 
which was crowded with an attentive audi- 
tory. The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
assisted by the Bishops of London, Cape- 
town, and Oxford, and the last-named pre- 
late delivered a most impressive and so- 
lemn discourse, eminently suitable for the 
occasion. 

As a scholar, Mr. Armstrong’s attain- 
ments are not to be compared with the 
Maltbys, the Monks, and the Blomfields 
of the English bench; but although infe- 
rior to them in mere scholarship, he was 
excelled by none in his use of plain, nerv- 
ous, Saxon English ; indeed, in this respect, 
his compositions are quite models worthy 
of imitation by all who aim at plain-speak- 
ing. And in the pulpit, although he was 
without that declamatory eloquence for 
which some preachers are distinguished, 
his sermons would cause a deeper impres- 
sion, and be longer remembered, than those 
of most men. Without coarseness or vul- 
garity, he could readily seize and apply 
some familiar illustration of his subject, 
and at once, and as acceptably, convey his 
meaning to the red and grey cloaks, as to 
the more highly polished of his hearers. 
To those who were intimately acquainted 
with him, it was clear that he was a close 
observer of human nature, and studied to 
adapt himself to its failings. “I find it 
will not do to tell my people their duty,” 
he observed on one occasion; “I must 
make them feel interested in doing it.” 

During the interval between his conse- 
cration and setting out for his charge, 
Bishop Armstrong prepared for the press 
a volume of sermons, most of which had 
been preached at Tidenham. They were 
chiefly of a practical character, and exhibit 
a deep feeling of pastoral responsibility, 
and an earnest, strong desire to win the 
souls of those committed to his care, They 
are dedicated to his late parishioners, as a 
memorial of his affection for them. 

Bp. Armstrong left England on the 
22nd of July, 1854, accompanied by his 
wife and family, and landed at Algoa Bay 
on the 12th of October. In his “ Notes 
from South Africa,” he gives an amusing 
account of his undignified mode of landing 
and subsequent progress up the country. 
He reached Grahamstown Nov. 5, and 
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from that date until a short period preced- 
ing his decease, his daily life exhibited one 
unceasing round of laborious duty. In 
January, 1855, the Bishop went to visit 
the Chief Umhalla: their first night’s 
trouble he thus describes :— 

“When it began to wax towards even- 
ing, we drew near to the river Koonap ; 
and as we had fully reckoned on reaching 
the inn on the opposite side, and had made 
no provision for a night in the bush, we 
were by no means gratified to find that 
the river had risen, and that our muleteers 
dared not cross. There was no help for 
it, so the remains of our luncheon, which 
consisted of part of a bottle of bad porter, 
and a few battered and shattered cakes, 
with no soothing cup of tea, made up a 
very poor and scanty meal for the tired 
and hungry travellers. Nor is a mule- 
waggon a very spacious bedroom for five. 
However, we crumpled ourselves up as 
well as we could; and after an uneasy 
night, in which the young ones were un- 
intentionally kicking and bumping each 
other, we gladly saw the sun rise, and 
looked anxiously towards the river.” 

Of his sagacity and judgment some 
idea may be formed from the following 
extract from a letter which he sent home 
soon after his arrival in the colony :— 

“ War is an expensive luxury. England 
had not long ago a severe war with the 
Kaffirs, which cost her some millions of 
pounds sterling. She has now on hand the 
great war with Russia, which taxes her 
power to the utmost ; and to indulge in a 
second war with the Kaffirs, while Sebas- 
topol is not yet taken, she wisely considers 
to be hardly prudent. A second war with 
these valiant Kaffirs is actually impend- 
ing, however, and all at once a brilliant 
idea strikes the new Governor, Sir George 
Grey. This is, that missions are much 
cheaper than marauding expeditions,—that 
conversion is a much more economical 
process than conquest. Instead of order- 
ing out regiments and armies from Eng- 
land, therefore, at the expense of millions, 
he has appropriated £30,000 or £40,000 
a-year for the support of missionaries. By 
comparing the respective amounts, it will 
be seen that this change of policy is an 
extraordinarily good bargain for the British 
government ; and we earnestly hope that, 
from motives of wise political economy, 
they will continue to put this newly-dis- 
covered principle in constant practice. 
Cheaper? Yes, wonderfully cheaper! The 
only unaccountable thing about it is, that 
it has never been done in India, and in 
every other possession of the British 
crown. It would have saved unknown 
millions of money,—let alone the millions 
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of souls,—which last are unknown in the 
calculations of political economy. The 
great increase in the means thus at his 
command fills the heart of our bishop 
there with hopeful eagerness and anxiety 
for more men. Forty thousand pounds is 
a small sum to go to war with, but it is 
an enormously large sum for a poor 
colonial bishop to have at his command 
for carrying on the war with paganism. 
We earnestly trust that the Church at 
home may be able to send him the men.” 

The following is an extract from the 
last letter he wrote to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel :— 

“It is now little more than a year since, 
with much anxiety, and yet I must say 
with something of ardour also, I laid a 
plan before Sir George Grey, our Governor, 
by which I committed the Church of Eng- 
land to the prompt occupation of a large 
missionary field. I undertook to plant 
missions, pending the good-will of the 
chiefs, in Sandili’s country and in Kreli’s, 
and among the Fingoes at Keiskamma 
Hoek, and among the Kaffirs labouring in 
this city,—in addition to a promise of en- 
larging our then infant operations in the 
territory of the Chief Umhalla. Such pro- 
mises were momentous; and in making 
them while there were neither missionaries 
nor money within reach, I confess that I 
could not but somewhat tremble, even 
though I believed that God was Himself 
calling us to toil for the conversion of the 
heathen here; and even though I had a 
strong conviction that the heart of the 
Church of England would at last, by God’s 
grace, yearn in true Christian love towards 
the people of a land so long neglected by 
her. 

“ Having made these promises, my next 
step was personally to visit the chiefs; and 
this visit, marked by such kind greetings 
and such kind offers of protection to mis- 
sionaries, filled me, I confess, with hope 
and joy. 

“ And now let me describe our condition 
in the actual progress that has been made. 
First of all, the good news came that the 
Society itself, shewing a generous ardour 
in the cause, made a grant of £1,500. 
Next, missionaries sprang up, or rather 
were quickly given to us, and went forth 
gladly into the wilderness. I have just 
returned from visiting three out of the 
four stations. First, 1 went to St. Luke’s, 
in Umhalla’s country. .. I found Mr.Green- 
stock already able to preach with ease and 
animation in Kaffir. The congregation 
was considerable, and most attentive. The 
chief himself, when not prevented by 
illness, was always present, and he en- 
couraged the people to go. The natives, 
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who had known no Sundays, now, for some 
little distance round, generally respected 
the day, and abstained from work 

am in no expectation of speedy conver- 
sions; but, looking soberly at the case, I 
left the station with feelings of thankful- 
ness to God, and with a good hope of a 
coming harvest, even though the ‘due 
time’ might yet be far off. The same 
mission-body had established an outpost 
in a thickly-peopled district some ten 
miles off.” 

Of an equally encouraging nature are 
the details he gave respecting the mis- 
sions at Sandili’s, Kreli’s, and at Keis- 
kamma Hoek; and in the following we 
observe that cheerful hope which was so 
prominent a feature in his character :— 

“Thus you see the cause we have for 
the deepest thankfulness to God, who has 
blessed us so wonderfully during the past 
year. We may well go on our way re- 
Joicing, when we find that, with the ex- 
ception of the Kaffir school here (which 
we trust is just about to commence), we 
have been enabled to fulfil our pledge, and 
a large body of persons, whether clergy or 
catechists, whom we knew not of when the 
pledge was made, are now actual dwellers 
among the heathen. The Church at home, 
which so nobly responded to us, may well 
rejoice with us over her timely and warm 
response. 

“And now for the future. While I 
shew you what has so far been done, I 
must plainly tell you that I am learning 
day by day the vastness of the work com- 
mitted to us, and the need of immediate 
and still greater efforts. After all, we are 
only ploughing, as it were, a few acres, 
with almost a whole country before us. 

“In my ride from St. Luke’s to St. 
John’s I passed through numberless val- 
leys, each with its Kaffir kraal; and I saw 
one large kraal, just about half-way, which 
it is very important we should fix upon as 
the site for a mission, from which the mis- 
sionary might radiate. It is a great matter 
to have these links in our work, so as to 
have one system in operation, extending, 
with evident, visible unity, from point to 

int. 

“The most important district, however, 
is that of the Chief Kreli. While it is the 
most remote, it is also by far the most 
populous; and at present this vast tribe, 
spread over a large area, has no mission 
whatever except our own, under Mr. 
Waters. The whole country is open to 
us, we are not near any other religious 
body; we could carry on a great work 
here, in our own Church way, without any 
interference with others, and without being 
interfered with,— without any jars or 


clashings. I wish that, in God’s name, 
a noble band of some twenty of our 
brethren would offer themselves and come 
out together, and together take spiritual 
possession of this country, that they might 
with many voices preach the saving doc- 
trines of the Cross. I long for a great 
work ;—‘ The Lord gave the word, great 
was the company of the preachers.’ It is 
no less than a company of faithful men, 
warmed with a holy love for souls, that I 
so ardently desire. A passage in Mr. Waters’ 
last letter, written on the spot, makes a 
stronger appeal for help than I can do:— 
‘I have promised to go and see Llingwi, 
the Queen of the Tambookies, who wishes 
to have a missionary for her people. What 
shall I say? or what shall I do? The 
mission-field seems boundless — the skirts 
of every mountain and the banks of every 
river are crowded with living souls, with- 
out any one to point the way.’ ” 

But we have not space to follow him in 
his journeyings, in his visits to unreclaim- 
ed savages, nor in his midnight bivouacs, 
and mid-day toilings under a burning sun, 
—beneath which labours he at last suc- 
cumbed. 

He had been suffering more or less from 
the time he first reached the colony, from 
general debility and irritability of stomach, 
as well as from a pulmonary complaint. 
His latest journey into the interior caused 
him great mental and physical fatigue, and 
the jolting of the waggon produced an 
effect similar to sea-sickness, which he was 
not able to shake off on his return. He con- 
tinued to suffer from sickness of stomach, 
and what is technically termed pyrosis ; 
notwithstanding which, and an attack of 
influenza besides, he determined to deliver 
the introductory lecture (“On the Life 
and Poetry of Goldsmith”) at the Gra- 
hamstown General Institute,—an institu- 
tion which originated with himself, and in 
the success of which he took a lively in- 
terest. This effort, however, proved too 
much for his diminished strength, and in 
a few days small spots of purpura began 
to appear, shewing the extremely debili- 
tated state of his constitution. This very 
soon assumed the highly dangerous form 
of purpura hemorrhagica, in which copious 
bleeding from internal mucous membranes 
takes place; and in spite of every effort 
which medical skill could suggest to stay 
the progress of the disease, the hemorrhage 
was not checked until Thursday morning. 
At this time, other favourable symptoms 
arising, hopes began to be entertained that 
the sufferer might yet rally; but, alas! 
the vital powers had been too much ex- 
hausted,—fainting ensued on the least at- 
tempt at exertion, and although the symp- 
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toms continued to progress favourably, the 
slight effort of endeavouring to sign his 
name to a paper on Friday evening led, it 
is supposed, to the rupture of some inter- 
nal vessel, (not an uncommon event, as we 
understand, in this form of the disease,) 
for the pen suddenly dropped from his 
hand, he gave a sudden exclamation, ac- 
companied by a motion of the hand to his 
chest, and yielded up his spirit to Him 
who gave it. He fell asleep in perfect 
peace, trusting, with the simplicity which 
so marked his Christian character, his 
widow and five children to God and the 
Church whom he served so faithfully. 

The Rev. Join Hardie, the late Bishop’s 
chaplain, thus writes :— 

“ Grahamstown, May 24, 1856. 

“ Rev. and dear Sir,—It is my painful 
duty to announce, through you, to the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, the death of our beloved Bishop, 
which took place after a short illness, on 
the 16th of this month. His strength 
had been on the decline for some months, 
but his zeal would allow him no rest; and 
I have reason to believe that the fatigues 
and anxieties of a visit to the missions in 
Caffraria, from which he had just returned, 
had so reduced his vital powers, that they 
were unable to cope with the disease ( pur- 
pura hemorrhagica) which, after a short 
interval, attacked him. He may be truly 
suid to have died in the harness of a Chris- 
tian soldier. It was my privilege to minis- 
ter to him in his last days on earth; and, 
in the midst of sorrow for his loss, it is a 
comfort to be able to bear witness to his 
friends at home, that, as his life had been, 
such was his end,—full of faith, and hope, 
and love. After he had made his peace 
with God, and sealed it by the reception 
of the Holy Communion, he blessed his 
wife and children with much emotion. 
From that moment nothing disturbed him 
more. A few hours, entirely free from 
pain and troubled thoughts, during which 
he frequently joined in prayer, were yet 
vouchsafed to him, and at last he fell 
asleep, almost without a pang. 

“To us, who have watched the course, 
short, yet already fruitful, of his apostolic 
labours in South Africa, the loss seems 
irreparable; but our sight is too short 
to reach the issues of God’s counsels. 
Faith teaches us that His work has not 
been begun by His servant in vain, but 
that other labourers will be raised up in 
succession to carry it on. 

“May they be as gentle, and pure, and 
wise as he who has been thus early called 
to his reward; and may they walk in his 
footsteps, who himself strove humbly to 
follow his blessed Lord’s !” 
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A letter on the same mournful subject 
has since been received from the Bishop 
of Capetown, and has arrived only just in 
time for insertion :— 

“It is with the deepest grief that I 
write to announce to you that last night’s 
post brought the news of the death of my 
dear brother the Bishop of Grahamstown, 
after a short illness. He died in the 
evening of Friday, the 16th, and was to 
be buried on Monday. I inclose his 
chaplain’s short and hurried note to me 
on this sad occasion, and also Sir G. Grey’s 
kind note. With him, I think the Bi- 
shop’s death not only one of the greatest 
calamities that could have befallen the 
Church here, but a heavy loss to all South 
Africa. During the short time that he 
has been amongst us, he had endeared 
himself to very many, and won the re- 
spect and confidence of his diocese. His 
many gifts, his deep and fervent piety, 
were producing a great impression around 
him. Over-work and over-anxiety have, 
I believe, been the chief causes of his 
death, which, from all I gather from 
those around him at the time, was 
hastened by the misrepresentations of cer- 
tain persons, not in his diocese, but, alas! 
in mine. 

“No one will succeed or give satisfac- 
tion in the very arduous post now vacant, 
but one of like mind with the late Bishop, 
and willing to walk in his steps. He must 
be a sound and zealous Churchman, filled 
with a missionary spirit, not easily daunted 
by difficulties, bold and prompt in his 
plans, yet with sober and matured judg- 
ment, not afraid of incurring responsi- 
bility, a thorough man of business, and 
one who will work cordially with the de- 
voted set of men already in the field.” 

Governor Sir George Grey, in announc- 
ing their Bishop’s death to-the Secretary 
for the Colonies, says :— 

“The deceased prelate had, in the short 
time during which he filled the see of 
Grahamstown, rendered the most important 
and valuable services to this country. Per- 
sonally, I cannot do otherwise than deplore 
in his death the loss of a wise and zealous 
friend, and of a most devoted assistant in 
those plans which, under the auspices of 
her Majesty’s Government, were being 
carried out in this country. 

“The public generally will lament the 
death of one who had already done so 
much to advance the interests of this 
country, and who was so evidently re- 
solved to devote the whole of his life to 
the task of promoting the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the diocese intrusted 
to his charge.” 

The Bishop’s death was made known by 
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the tolling of the church bell; most of the 
tradesinen kept one shutter up the follow- 
ing day, and on the following Monday, the 
day of the funeral, which was at the public 
expense, all the shops and stores were 
closed. The Licut.-Governor and all the 
officials attended the funeral, each one 
striving to shew the greatest possible re- 
spect for the deceased. Eight clergymen 
in their surplices, the candidates for ordi- 
nation, the boys of St. Andrew’s Grammar- 
school, founded by the late Bishop, joined 
the procession at the cathedral, and at the 
cemetery the funeral service was read by 
the Rev. J. Hardie. The following is ex- 
tracted from one of the local papers :— 

“The cathedral was filled with people 
of all ranks and denominations, and there 
was sadness visible on the faces of all. 
The stores and shops were closed at the 
hour of interment, not only in the main 
streets through which the mournful pro- 
cession passed, but in other parts of the 
city. The funeral train was long, embrac- 
ing all classes, and the ministers of all the 
Christian churches. The road leading to 
the graveyard was thronged with ladies, 
numbers of whom were in deep mourning, 
anxious to pay the last respect to the de- 
parted. On Sunday the cathedral was 
hung with black; the troops marched 
noiselessly to church, the bands being 
silent ; and touching allusions were made 
by the Rev. Messrs. Heavyside and Bankes 
in their sermons, morning and evening, to 
the amiable character, the virtues, the 
good works, and Christian labours of him 
for whom they mourned. No invitations 
were issued to the funeral—the time fixed 
was simply announced; and if the deep and 
general sorrow of a whole community can 
afford any alleviation of the grief of the 
bereaved, this consolation will be theirs. 
The coffin was plain, and upon it were in- 
scribed the words—‘ John, first Bishop of 
Grahamstown, aged forty-two years, de- 
parted this life on the 16th of May, 
1856.’” 

Thus died, in his forty-third year, one 
of the best and noblest of men. In com- 
mon with many others, we hoped his use- 
ful life might be spared for many years to 
come; but when we look back upon his 
career, we see more deeds of usefulness, of 
love, of benevolence, than most of us may 
hope to accomplish in the full period of 
threescore years and ten, or even if we 
should be spared to see fourscore. He was 
indeed a burning and a shining light. 





The following extract from the Wesleyan 
paper, the “ Journal,” expresses the feel- 
ings of that body towards the late Bi- 
shop :— 


“We announce with intense sorrow the 
death of Mr. Armstrong, the Lord-Bishop 
of Grahamstown, at his residence on West 
Hill, last evening, at eight o’clock. A 
gloom has by this sad event been cast 
upon the whole community, and a very 
general feeling of heartfelt sympathy and 
sorrow is expressed by members of every 
denomination with the bereaved family 
and Church which are more immediately 
affected by his Lordship’s decease. It is, 
however, a public loss, and will be felt as 
such by the whole province. No one who 
has witnessed the late Bishop’s energy in 
promoting the moral, religious, and intel- 
lectual happiness of all classes of the pco- 
ple ; his deep anxiety to afford wholesome 
instruction and amusement to the working 
classes, for whose benefit he exercised 
more than ordinary powers; his efforts to 
create a literary taste and infuse new life 
and vigour in these respects into the com- 
munity, will for a moment refuse the 
highest admiration and praise to his 
eflorts—which have indeed been the means, 
to a large extent, of creating and fostering 
a thirst for pleasures which a short time 
ago did not so generally exist. In the 
Church which his Lordship governed his 
labours were untiring, and the rapid strides 
it has taken since his arrival, which was 
only eighteen months ago, sufficiently indi- 
cate the prodigious efforts made to comply 
with the demands of the people, and sup- 
ply the wants of the colony. We shall 
refer to the subject next week. The fune- 
ral takes place on Monday afternoon, at 
three o’clock, and we are convinced that 
every inhabitant will pay the last tribute 
of respect to the remains of a holy and 
venerable prelate and an amiable and ac- 
complished citizen.” 

The Roman Catholic “ Colonist” also, 
“with feelings of deep and unfeigned 
regret,” announces the demise of “this 
great and good man.” 

It remains but to be stated that the 
Bishop lost one child soon after his arrival 
at the Cape, and that he has left but a 
very slender provision for his widow and 
five children. They have no legal claim 
upon the colonial or home government, 
but they have a moral claim upon the 
sympathies and upon the purses of all 
Churchmen, and we trust that ample pro- 
vision will be made for their comfortable 
support.—Literary Churchman, 





Str Jonn Mirtey Doyte, K.C.B. 
August 9.—Almost suddenly, at his re- 
sidence in the Lower Ward, Windsor 
Castle, Sir John Milley Doyle, EAS. 
aged 75. 
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Sir John entered the army as cornet in 
1794, and served in the Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1801, under the illustrious Aber- 
crombie. He was present at the various 
actions of the 8th, 13th, and 21st of 
March, the capture of Grand Cairo and 
Alexandria, and the other operations of 
that campaign. He afterwards served in 
the Peninsula from February, 1809, to the 
end of that war in 1814,—first in com- 
mand of a regiment, and subsequently a 
brigade under the Duke of Wellington ; 
he was present at the action of Grijon, 
passage of the Douro, Fuentes d’Onor, 
first siege of Badajoz, siege and assault of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the battles of Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and others. 

Sir John received a medal for his ser- 
vices in Egypt, and a cross and one clasp 
for Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, and others; and was 
elected a military member of the Imperial 
Ottoman Order of the Crescent, 21st of 
March, 1801; a Military Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Ancient Order of the 
Tower and Sword of Portugal, 12th of 
March, 1812; a Military Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, 2nd of Jan., 1815; and a Mili- 
tary Knight of the Spanish Order of St. 
Ferdinand, 21st of April, 1821 ; and repre- 
sented the county of Carlow in parliament 
in 1831-2. 

In June, 1823, Sir John chartered a 
steam-vessel, the Royal George, and pro- 
ceeded to Lisbon, where he received the 
king’s (Don John the Sixth) directions 
that he should immediately repair to 
court. His Majesty then requested to 
know whether Sir John would venture to 
deliver to the princesses, his daughters, 
then in the besieged town of Cadiz, letters 
from him and the queen, and also to con- 
vey their royal highnesses and Don Se- 
bastian to Lisbon, if they were desirous of 
accompanying him—to which he willingly 
assented. The king then read to Sir John 
the letters he had written, in order that 
he might communicate the contents to the 
princesses, if he shonld eventually be ob- 
liged to destroy the despatches. 

Thirty-six hours after this interview he 
delivered the letters into the hands of the 
princesses, who received them with grate- 
ful feelings, and, after a delay of eight 
days, they gave him their despatches, but 
were obliged to decline returning to Lis- 
bon, as they were not permitted to. take 
Don Sebastian with them. His majesty 
was unbounded in his expressions of grati- 
tude, and forwarded him a letter, of which 
the following is a translation :— 

“Str Jonn Mitiey Doy ie, 
“I, the king, send you greeting, desirous of 
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giving you an additional proof of the esteem and 
consideration in which I hold you, and which 
= merit from me, as well for the services you 

ave rendered in my army, where you held the 
rank of colonel, as for many other particular mo- 
tives which I have present in my mind, I deem it 
just to promote you to the rank of Honorary 
Knight Commander of my Royal Military Order 
of the Tower and Sword, of which you are 
already a knight ; and that you may so under- 
stand it, and be authorised to wear the insignia 
pertaining to knights commanders of the said 
order, I send you these presents; and may our 
Lord preserve you in His holy guidance. 

* By the King. 

**(Countersigned), D’Almeida De Lacerda. 

‘Given at the Palace of Alfeite, near Lisbon, 
Feb. 17, 1825.” 

Sir John endured a long and painful 
imprisonment in Portugal at the hands of 
the Miguelite government, from his known 
attachment to the cause of Don Pedro, 
and from his having afforded protection 
to a great many Portuguese, by assisting 
them with pecuniary and other means to 
effect their escape from the kingdom, 
whence he himself returned to London in 
1828. 

In 1832, while Sir John was in parlia- 
ment, he was requested by his late Majesty 
Don Pedro to join the liberating army at 
Oporto: Sir John consented, and was im- 
mediately afterwards gazetted a Major- 
general in the Portuguese service, and 
aide-de-camp to his imperial Majesty. From 
this day his fortunes seem to have de- 
clined. His case, and the ingratitude he 
experienced from the Portuguese govern- 
ment, were so ably laid before the House 
of Lords by the Duke of Richmond on the 
5th of March, 1846, that a brief notice 
will suffice to shew the hardship under 
which he laboured. 

As already stated, Sir John entered the 
Liberating Army in 1832, and was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to the Regent Don 
Pedro, who was then making an attempt 
to restore to the throne his daughter 
Donna Maria, the late queen of Por- 
tugal. It should be here observed that 
Admiral Sartorius had previously entered 
into a contract with the Portuguese 
Regency, that all British officers and 
privates should be paid according to the 
British regulations of their respective 
ranks. In consequence of the failure of 
funds, Sir John Doyle and all others 
consented to receive Portuguese pay up 
to the time when the army should arrive 
at Lisbon, then to be reimbursed the 
difference between that and British pay. 
It may be as well to remark that at 
the time they so consented, the British 
officers, without distinction of rank, only 
received £2 10s. per month, which was 
most irregularly paid. The Liberating 
Army took Lisbon in 1833, and the war 
terminated in May, 1834. When Sir 
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John applied for the arrears of pay, ac- 
cording to the contract, he was told he 
should be settled with in the same man- 
ner as the other British officers,—only, 
however, on condition of resigning his 
commission in the Portuguese service, 
which entitled him to the rank and pay 
of a Lieutenant-general for life. In order 
to obtain an immediate settlement, Sir 
John complied, and received a sum of 
money far short of the amount due; 
and to obtain even this sum, he was 
compelled, under a threat of getting 
nothing, to give a receipt in full. Every 
other officer was similarly coerced, and 
gave similar receipts in Lisbon; but the 
case was so flagrantly one of oppression, 
that the British government interposed, 
and the result was that a mixed com- 
mission was appointed to sit in London 
for the adjustment of the claims of Sir 
John and the other officers. This com- 
mission recognised and caused to be paid 
every claim with the exception of that 
of Sir John, and it can only be supposed 
that they refused his because he was the 
main cause of the commission having been 
appointed in London, which resulted in 
obliging the Portuguese government to 
pay the British auxiliaries £160,000, 
which they had previously denied owing. 
Sir John therefore petitioned the House 
of Lords that his claim might be sub- 
mitted to the law-officers of the crown: 
it was supported by Lords Brougham 
and Cottenham, the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Howard de Walden, &c.; but up 
to the day of his death he never received 
the redress he latterly so much needed. 

Sir John was appointed a Military 
Knight of Windsor in July, 1853, and 
shortly afterwards received an appoint- 
ment as Serjeant-at-Arms to her Majesty : 
his last appearance in public in this latter 
capacity was at the recent proclamation 
of peace by the Earl-Marshal in London. 
He had been honoured by her Majesty 
and Prince Albert with many marks of 
their royal condescension after his resi- 
dence at Windsor, and had gained the 
love and respect of all who had the plea- 
sure of knowing him. Sir John has left 
an aged sister to deplore his loss. 

He was interred on the Green, on the 
sonth side of St. George’s Chapel, on Wed- 
nesday, August 13. His funeral was strictly 
private; he was followed to the grave by 
a few of his immediate friends; his bro- 
ther Knights, by whom he was most justly 
and deservedly respected, also attended to 
pay the last sad tribute of esteem to their 
gallant comrade. 


Dr. BuckianD, DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 

August 14, At Clapham, where he had 
been placed in confinement for some years, 
aged 72, the Very Rev. Wm. Buckland, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, and Rector of 
Islip, Oxon. Dr. Buckland was born at Ax- 
minster, in Devon, in the year 1784. He 
received his early education at Winchester, 
and in 1801 obtained a scholarship in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He took 
his degree of B.A. in 1803, and was 
elected a Fellow of his college in 1808. 
At this time Oxford was the most un- 
promising school in the world for natural 
science. Nevertheless there were chairs 
of Botany, Chemistry, and Mineralogy, to 
indicate to the student that all human 
wisdom was not bound up in classics and 
mathematics. The tastes of young Buck- 
land led him to the study of mineralogy, 
and in 1813 we find him appointed to the 
Readership of Mineralogy, and in 1818 to 
the Readership of Geology. In these 
positions he succeeded in attracting at- 
tention to the departments of physical 
science which he taught. But as he ex- 
cited interest he excited opposition, and 
every onward step that he made towards 
giving the science of geology a position in 
the University, raised an opponent to its 
claims. Through his long life he had to 
fight for his science in his Alma Mater. 
But he gained the victory,—and Strick- 
land and Phillips, his successors, have ob- 
tained a universal recognition of the value 
and importance of their teachings. 

In 1820 Dr. Buckland delivered a lec- 
ture before the University of Oxford, which 
was afterwards published under the title 
of “Vindicie Geologice; or, the Con- 
nexion of Religion with Geology explain- 
ed.” In this work he shewed that there 
could be no opposition between the works 
and the Word of God, and that the influ- 
ence of the study of natural science, so far 
from leading to atheism and irreligion, 
necessarily led to the recognition of God 
and to his worship. At this time, how- 
ever, Dr. Buckland still adhered to the old 
hypothesis of the universality of the de- 
luge. He, however, became convinced of 
the untenability of this position, and in 
his Bridgewater Treatise, published in 
1836, entitled “Geology and Mineralogy 
considered with reference to Natural Theo- 
logy,” we find him adopting the views of 
Lyell and others. 

Dr. Buckland’s name will be ever asso- 
ciated in this country with his discoveries 
of the remains of animals in the caves of 
Kirkdale, and other parts of England. 
Of these discoveries he first gave an account 
in the Philosophical Transactions, in 
paper entitled “ Account of an Assemblage 
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of Fossil Teeth and Bones of Elephant, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Bear, Tiger, 
and Hyena, and Sixteen other Animals, 
discovered in a Cave at Kirkdale, York- 
shire, in the year 1821.” ‘These dis- 
coveries and others served as a basis for a 
work published in 1823, entitled “ Reli- 
quie Diluviane ; or, Observations on the 
Organic Remains attesting the Action of 
an Universal Deluge.” Although the oc- 
currence of these remains are now ac- 
counted for on a different theory, the 
great value’ of this work remains, as a 
record of the first discovery of the remains 
of animals of which most have since dis- 
appeared from this part of the world, and 
thus revealing the nature of the animal 
inhabitants of Great Britain previous to 
the arrival of man. In addition to the 
above account of the bones of animals 
found in caves in Great Britain, Dr. Buck- 
land described many from the Continent ; 
as the bones of hyznas found in the cavern 
of Lemel, near Montpellier, and the bones 
of bears found in the Grotto of Osselles, 
or Luingey, near Besancon. 

His contributions to the Proceedings of 
the Geological Society were very nume- 
rous, and in the first volume of the Bid- 
liographia Geologie et Zoologia, pub- 
lished by the Ray Society in 1848, we find 
references to sixty-one distinct works and 
memoirs. Dr. Buckland’s social habits 
often led him to work with others. Thus 
we find him early in his career working 
out the south-western coal district of Gay- 
land in company with his friend Cony- 
beare. In conjunction with the same dis- 
tinguished geologist, he published “ Sec- 
tional Views of the North-East Coast of 
Ireland,” and “ Illustrations of the Land- 
slip on the Coast of Devonshire.” With 
the late Sir H. de la Beche, he published 
a paper in the Zransactions of the Ueo- 
logical Society “On the Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of Weymouth.” In con- 
junction with the late Mr. Greenough, he 
published a paper on “ Vitreous Tribes in 
Sand-hills, near Dirg, in Cumberland.” 
With Mr. Sykes, a paper on the interior of 
the dens of living hyenas. His papers 
generally display great powers of observa- 
tion, with unwearied industry ; and many 
of the general conclusions arrived at by the 
author have now become part and parcel 
of the great laws of geological science. 

In 1825 Dr. Buckland accepted from 
his college the living of Stoke Charity, 
near Whitchurch, Hants; in the same year 
he was promoted to a Canonry in the Ca- 
thedral of Christ Church, and married 
Miss M Morland, of Abingdon. In 
1818 he had been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society ; and in 1829 he was chosen 
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a member of the council of that body, and 
was re-elected on each successive occasion 
till his illness in 1849. In 1813 he be- 
came a Fellow of the Geological Society, 
and was twice elected President of that 
body. He took an active interest in the 
foundation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and was one 
of those who took the bold step of inviting 
this body to hold its second meeting in the 
University of Oxford. On this occasion he 
was President of the Association. From 
that time to 1848 he was constantly pre- 
sent at the meetings of the body, and read 
many of his papers before them. 

In 1847 Dr. Buckland was appointed a 
Trustee of the British Museum, and took 
an active part in the development of that 
department more especially devoted to 
Geology and Palwontology. He also se- 
conded, to the utmost of his power, the 
efforts of Sir Henry de la Beche to esta- 
blish the Museum of Economic Geology, 
which is now, in conjunction with the 
Government Geological Survey, working so 
successfully in Jermyn-street as the School 
of Mines. In 1845 Dr. Buckland received, 
at the hands of Sir Robert Peel, the Dean- 
ery of Westminster, vacated by the pre- 
sent Bishop of Oxford. This brought him 
to reside in London, where he immediately 
took a lively interest in all questions in- 
volving social amelioration. He exerted 
himself to gain a more free admission for 
the public to the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey. He joined the ranks of 
sanitary reformers, and brought his great 
knowledge of geology to bear on the ques- 
tions of water supply, sewerage, and other 
health questions. Dr. Buckland seems not 
to have devoted himself to questions of 
technical theology. His views on this sub- 
ject are chiefly contained in the “ Bridge- 
water Treatise” and the Vindicieg. Amongst 
the list of published works we find one 
sermon, and that devoted to the subject of 
death : it was published at Oxford in 1839. 
— Atheneum. 


Tue Rev. SaMvEL JAMES ALLEN. 

April 29, 1856. Aged 58, the Rev. 
Samuel James Allen, M.A., upwards of six- 
teen years Vicar of Easingwold, Yorkshire. 

He was deservedly beloved and re- 
spected in his parish and neighbourhood ; 
and the friends who knew him best valued 
him the most highly. As a sound divine, 
a learned antiquary, and a conscientious 
pastor of his flock, he was conspicuous 
amongst those who were qualified to judge 
of character and attainments. But it was 
in the domestic relations of life that he 
afforded the most useful example. His 
younger brother, the Rev.E. Allen, writing 
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of him, says, “My recollections of him 
from childhood are almost reverential.” 

Samuel James Allen was born in the 
eastern part of London, near the ancient 
church of St. Katherine, by the Tower, 
before that venerable church was removed 
to make way for the St. Katherine’s Docks. 
He was the eldest of a large family; four 
brothers, including the subject of this bio- 
graphical notice, having been educated for 
the ministry. Their father, in active busi- 
ness, was a man of sincere and unaffected 
piety, and strong common sense, who, with 
moderate means, deemed the outlay on his 
children’s education a gogd and solid in- 
vestment. Samuel was placed young at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, where he re- 
ceived for some years the classical instruc- 
tion which (and which alone in his school- 
days) the place afforded. Being superannu- 
ated, that is, having reached St. Barnabas’ 
Day, 1816, after he was eighteen years old, 
without any Merchant Taylors’ fellowship 
awaiting him at Oxford, he accepted, in 
the autumn of that year, at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, one of the exhibitions 
attached to Merchant Taylors’ School. 
At college, he was rather known among 
his friends as a devoted antiquary, and a 
ready poet, than as a lover of mathematics, 
which, in his time, (with the few ex- 
ceptions of great University prizes in 
classics,) offered the almost only road to 
academical honour and distinction at Cam- 
bridge. But, though unsuited by natural 
tastes, and the bent of previous studies, to 
relish the peculiar pursuits of the spot, Mr. 
Allen was never an idle student. Often 
has the writer of this short memoir seen 
him at midnight, 


“ Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retired,” 


poring over, and that not uselessly, ancient 
manuscripts, or printed collections of ge- 
nealogy and topography. Indeed, before 
settling at Cambridge, his literary merits 
and congenial views had attracted thenotice 
of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
the eminent historian of Whalley, Craven, 
Richmondshire, &c., respecting whom the 
Editor of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, 
Feb. 7, 1822, justly said, “The king has 
not living a more true and loyal subject, 
the Church a more useful Minister, or the 
literary world a more distinguished orna- 
ment.” 

That admirable person always shewed 
great confidence in the accuracy and in- 
telligence of Mr. Allen, who materially 
assisted him in some of the elaborate 
works which are now so highly esteemed, 
and so frequently consulted. It may be 
interesting to some readers to know that, 
in consequence of the suspension of Dr. 
Whitaker’s labours by paralysis, and his 
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lamented death, Mr. Allen was engaged 
by the publishers of the history of Rich- 
mondshire to complete that history, and 
that some of the chapters of it were en- 
tirely written by him. It may also be 
mentioned that he has left a large col- 
lection of MSS. relating to the antiqui- 
ties of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

His powers of poetry were considerable. 
When a young man at college, he was 
deeply moved, in common with all per- 
sons of good and loyal feeling, by the 
premature and melancholy death of the 
Princess Charlotte. In him this feeling 
was expressed in some beautiful stanzas, 
composed on the evening of November 
the 19th, 1817, on the occasion of her 
funeral. His later efforts in verse were, 
many of them, excellent, and were marked 
with that religious tone and bearing which 
well became the compositions of a clergy- 
man. But he was never so situated as to 
be enabled to venture on the publication 
of his poems, even if he had estimated 
them as highly as they deserved. He 
took his degree of B.A. in 1820, and of 
M.A. in 1824. Not long after taking 
orders, he was presented to the perpe- 
tual curacy of Salesbury, near Blackburn, 
and was appointed chaplain to Lord de 
Tabley. In the year 1833 he was ap- 
pointed preacher before the University 
of Cambridge. On the Sundays in January, 
1834, he delivered in St. Mary’s some clear 
and sensible sermons on the Church, which 
were afterwards printed in an 8vo. volume, 
under the title of “Lectures in Defence 
of the Church of England, as a National 
and Spiritual Institution.” In him the 
Church found a true and dutiful son, and 
a wise and discreet defender. 

Whilst engaged as a parochial minister 
at Salesbury, in Lancashire, and subse- 
quently at Burnley, as master of the Free 
School there, as well as, last of all, at 
Easingwold, near York, he was from time 
to time, on repeated occasions, appealed 
to by his brethren among the clergy to 
advocate the objects of useful charities 
from the pulpit, and to support the cause 
of the several societies in connexion with 
the Church. This kind of aid he was 
always ready and willing to render to the 
best of his power; and some of his ser- 
mons preached for these charities were 
printed, and circulated widely. 

Among his publications were — “ The 
Claim of God’s House on the Affections,”— 
On laying the first stone of a Church at 
Burnley, June 24, 1834. “ What does the 
Church for the People ?”—Visitation Ser- 
mon, Blackburn, July 7, 1834. “The 
Christian’s Duty in times of National De- 
generacy,”—Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, Whalley, June 29, 1830. 
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“Our Lord’s Prayer for Unity,”—Visita- 
tion Sermon, Thirsk, July 29, 1841. 

The present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when Bishop of Chester, conferred the 
living of Easingwold on Mr. Allen, in 
consideration of his learning and piety, 
and the high estimation in which he was 
held in the diocese. 

His epistolary style was singularly feli- 
citous. It would be well, in many in- 
stances, if the correspondents of such a 
man were, by common consent, to preserve 
his letters, and, marking out the private 
portions of the several communications, 
refer the literary treasure to his sur- 
viving relatives and friends, for their 
discretion, with a view to publication. Of 
course, much delicacy and judgment would 
be demanded in the exercise of such a 
privilege: but a single sheet of paper well 
filled by a masterly pen often contains so 
much concentrated wisdom, and is so pro- 
fitable in the reading, as to make it a thou- 
sand pities that it should remain concealed 
in a writing-desk, or be entirely lost. As 
a proof of the value attached to Mr. Allen’s 
correspondence, it may be stated, that a 
friend now living, who applied to him for 
counsel and advice on an important sub- 
ject, considered his letters so valuable as to 
have them, with the writer’s permission, 
printed for the use and benefit of others. 

Mr. Allen had been suffering from paraly- 
sis for two years previous to his death. The 
first attack was a very severe one ; and his 
life was despaired of for some time; but 
he afterwards rallied, and was enabled to 
enjoy society and exercise, and to attend 
the services of the Church. One striking 
feature of his character was his great affec- 
tion for the house of God. He was never 
absent, at the stated times of divine ser- 
vice, unless by absolute necessity ; and this 
feeling grew more intense as his infirmities 
increased. On the day before the last 
fatul seizure, he had walked to and from 
church. An extract from a letter to his 
brother, written a few days previous to 
th's attack, will shew his habitual frame 
of mind. Referring to the sad event of 
the death of his brother, the Rev. Isaac 
N. Allen, a chaplain in India, he said,— 
“Wednesday, April 23, will be the anni- 
versary of Isaac’s day of departure. How 
insignificant do all intervening events ap- 
pear, in comparison with the close of the 
race, and arrival at the wished-for goal! 
God grant us grace to act constantly on 
this conviction, as to all our plans and 
engagements !” 

His last communication, dated, Easing- 
wold, April 26, 1856, was addressed to the 
writer of this notice, a school-fellow and 
fellow-collegian. Mr. Allen was called, after 
writing, into the garden of his vicarage, 
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to superintend the arrangement of some 
stones, which had originally formed an old 
market-cross, when he was seized with a 
fit of sickness and fainting, with convul- 
sions. On the 29th he quietly breathed his 
last, in the midst of his weeping family. 
The remains, which were borne from the 
vicarage to the church on the shoulders 
of eight poor men, were followed by a 
large number of the clergy and laity, and 
by a long line of poor people, who felt 
that they had lost their pastor and friend. 
The corpse was deposited in a vault in 
Easingwold churchyard, in which the re- 
mains of Mrs. 8. J. Allen, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, had been interred some 
years before. 
“THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED.” 


MADAME VESTRIS.—Mrs. MATHEWS. 

Aug. 8, at Grove Lodge, Fulham, aged 
59, Lucia Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Comedian, daughter of the 
celebrated engraver, Francesco Bartolozzi. 

Mrs. Mathews was born in the year 
1797, and from the first gave evidence of 
extraordinary abilities as a musician and a 
linguist. At the age of sixteen she was 
married to M. Armand Vestris, the princi- 
pal dancer at and ballet-master of the then 
King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, at 
whose solicitation she entered upon the 
dramatic profession, appearing first as Pro- 
serpina in the opera of IZ Ratto di Pro- 
serpina, at the theatre to which her hus- 
band was attached. Having, however, 
scarcely made the sensation which was 
expected, she did not remain in London, 
but accompanied her husband to Paris, 
where she played for some time in drama 
and tragedy in the French language, of 
which she was a perfect mistress. On her 
return to England in 1819, she accepted 
an engagement with Mr. Elliston, at Drury- 
lane, and Mozart’s opera of Don Gio- 
vanni being at that time at the height of 
its popularity, she shortly afterwards esta- 
blished her fame in a burlesque of that 
master-piece called “ Giovanni in London,” 
in which she as the hero, and Harley as 
Leporello, created an extraordinary sensa- 
tion. From this time her success was 
complete, and she reigned the spoilt fa- 
vourite of the London public both at 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden, playing 
what is technically termed “first light 
comedy,” such as Lydia Languish in “ ‘the 
Rivals,” Letitia Hardy in “The Belle’s 
Stratagem,” Miss Hardcastle in “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” &c. Characters of 
more serious interest she never attempted. 
In the year 1829 she became lessee of the 
Olympic Theatre, which she transformed 
into the most elegant “temple of the 
drama” in London. Assisted by an ad- 
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mirable company, and having at her com- 
mand the freshest and smartest dramatic 
authors then on town, her theatre soon 
became the most popular in the metro- 
polis. There were first produced those 
brilliant extravaganzas and revues of 
Messrs. Planché and Charles Dance upon 
which they have scarcely since improved, 
and upon which their fame is built. On 
the 7th of December, 1835, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who had been brought up as an 
architect, made his first appearance on the 
stage at the Olympic, in a farce called the 
“Old and Young Stager,” in which he was 
admirably supported by Liston, at that 
time the prop of the establishment. In 
the year 1838, Madame Vestris, whose 
husband had died in 1825, married Mr. 
Charles Mathews, and leaving the Olym- 
pic under the management of Mr. Planché 
they immediately started for America. 
With our transatlantic neighbours, how- 
ever, the favourites of the Olympic were 
a failure, and they returned to England in 
1839, in the September of which year they 
entered upon the lesseeship of Covent- 
garden. Under their management were 
produced some of the chefs-d' euvre of mo- 
dern dramatic authorship, among which 
may be mentioned “London Assurance,” 
“Time Works Wonders,” “Old Heads 
and Young Hearts,” and some excellent 
pantomimes, “The Castle of Otranto,” the 
“Great Bed of Ware,” &c., and some of 
Mr. Planché’s best burlesques. Among the 
company were Messrs. Farren, Strickland, 
C. Mathews, Harley, Keeley, Anderson, 
Bartley, &c., and Mesdames Vestris, Nis- 
bett, Orger, Humby, &. The speculation, 
however, did not answer, and the lessees 
gave up management at the end of their 
third season, in April, 1842. 

After this they accepted a short tem- 
porary engagement at Drury-lane with 
Mr. Macready, and a more lengthened one 
with Mr. Webster, at the Haymarket. In 
1846 Mr. and Mrs. Mathews joined Mr. 
Maddox’s company at the Princess’s, and 
in the autumn of 1847 they opened the 
English Opera House in Wellington-street, 
under the name of the Lyceum. Here 
the old Olympic revels were renewed, 
several of the former actors and authors 
attached to the management flocking to 
the newly-raised standard. Madame Ves- 
tris played two or three important parts, 
such as the “ Wonderful Woman,” and the 
“ Pride of the Market,” and made a great 
hit in more pathetic characters, as, for in- 
stance, in Mr, Slingsby Lawrance’s “ Chain 
of Events,’ and in the translation of 
Madame de Girardin’s play, Za Joie 
ait Pewr, under the name of “Sunshine 
through the Clouds.” But her strength 
now began to fail her, and she principally 
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confined herself to the direction of the 
stage, in which she shewed that taste and 
talent for which we have before described 
her as being so remarkable. For the occa- 
sion of her husband’s benefit, on Wednes- 
day, July 26, 1854, she made her last 
appearance, in “Sunshine through the 
Clouds,” and since that she has been con- 
fined always to the house, and principally 
to her room, where she expired at 12 
o’clock on the night of Friday, Aug. 8, 
after suffering, for many months, under an 
excruciating and incurable disease. Re- 
nowned during her youth for her beauty 
and esprit, and during the latter years of 
her life for her admirable taste and know- 
ledge of everything appertaining to dra- 
matic effect, few women have had their 
names brought so prominently before the 
world; indeed, as it is the practice of 
would-be wits to father their dull jokes 
and pointless inanities upon Sheridan or 
Curran, in order that they may pass mus- 
ter, so was it the habit of the flaneurs and 
diners-out of twenty years ago, to attri- 
bute the most romantic anecdotes of 
boundless extravagance or bizarre be- 
haviour to Madame Vestris. In creating 
for her this unenviable notoriety, jealousy 
had no small share. It is well-known 
that in the eyes of the mean-spirited, 
there is nothing so criminal as success, 
and we regret to say that in the theatrical 
profession the truth of this axiom is too 
frequently elucidated. Madame Vestris 
had not only a talent for dramatic repre- 
sentation, that is to say, for acting a 
character, but she possessed that much 
rarer qualification,—the power of harmon- 
ising dramatic effect with the realities of 
every-day life. During her management, 
and under her artistic eye, were for the 
first time produced comedies of modern 
life, in which the dress and behaviour of 
the characters, and the adjuncts and ac- 
cessories of the scene were such as the 
audience were rarely accustomed to see. 
Had a “super” to come on and deliver a 
message, he was drilled to do it simply 
and naturally, and not to announce it in 
the blood-and-thunder voice which these 
persons usually conceive to be inseparable 
from acting; while the speechless noble- 
men and guests at an evening party were, 
by her, rescued from the wild state of 
apparel in which they had hitherto in- 
dulged, and clothed in ordinary evening 
costume, 


Mr. Joun MITCHELL. 
Aug. 12. At Paisley, Mr. John Mitchell, 
a well-known inhabitant of that town, 
aged 71. 
For a long series of years John Mitchell’s 
name was associated more or less with 
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our local literature, as poet and publisher. 
When he began to write verses, we are 
not aware. Between 30 and 40 years ago 
he was engaged, we know, in the pro- 
duction of a little periodical, named the 
“Moral and Literary Observer,” which 
was carried on successfully for some time. 
In this labour he was associated with 
Charles Marshall, a young townsman, then 
just beginning to push his way in life and 
literature,—now the Rev. Charles Marshall 
of Duntermline,—who, by a curious coinci- 
dence, arrived in Paisley on a visit on the 
very day when his old coadjutor bade 
adieu to life. The “Observer” contained 
some very good things in prose and verse, 
some of the best being, we believe, by Mr. 
Marshall. The imprint of this little peri- 
odical was in the following words :—* Pub- 
lished every Saturday morning, by John 
Mitchell, 28, Wellmeadow-street, Paisley. 
Price three halfpence, payable on delivery. 
Printed by S. Young.” 

Although not very highly endowed with 
poetical genius, the subject of our notice 
possessed remarkable facility in the com- 
position of verses, and occasionally he rose 
to a level considerably above mediocrity. 
Had he possessed less facility in compo- 
sition, and aimed more at concentration of 
thought, his effusions, though possibly not 
so voluminous, would doubtless have been 
more highly prized. The bulk of his verses 
are comprised in four volumes, of which 
we give the titles and dates:—“A Night 
on the Banks of the Doon, and other 
Poems, (156 pp.). Dedicated to Mr. John 
Robertson, manufacturer. Paisley: printed 
by John Neilson, for the author. 1838.” 
“The Wee Steeple’s Ghaist, and other 
Poems and Songs, (208 pp.). Dedicated 
to the late Professor Wilson. Paisley: 
Murray & Stewart. 1840.” “One Hun- 
dred Original Songs, (112 pp.). Dedicated 
to the late Mr. Barr, of Drum. Paisley: 
James Motherwell, 1845.” “My Grey 
Goose-quill, and other Poems and Songs, 
(208 pp.). Dedicated to James Whitelaw, 
Engineer, Glasgow. Paisley: Caldwell & 
Son. 1852.” Besides these substantial 
volumes he published from time to time a 
great many productions in a more fugitive 
form. His muse, indeed, was most pro- 
lific, and could have enabled him to sup- 
ply verse to any extent. Of course, writ- 
ing so much, and with such ease, many of 
his productions are but indifferent. A 
careful selection from his whole works, 
however, might furnish very readable 
matter for a volume of considerable size. 
In the preface to his first volume of poetry, 
he expressed it as the amount of his am- 
bition to occupy a respectable position 
among the minor poets of his country ; 
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and while none will venture to claim for 
him a place among our great bards, few, 
we believe, will deny that he has, to some 
extent, made good his claim to the posi- 
tion to which he aspired. In Blackie’s 
“Book of Scottish Song,” and various 
other collections, numerous specimens of 
his lyrical compositions will be found. 
The most important prose work with 
which his name is associated is one which 
was the joint production of himself and 
Mr. J. N. Dickie. This is the “ Philoso- 
phy of Witchcraft,” a volume of 424 pages, 
published in 1840, by Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh, and which contains a great 
deal of very curious and interesting matter 
on the subject of which it treats. 

Mr. Mitchell was a member of the fra- 
ternity of St. Crispin—a class which has 
had numerous poetical devotees. We be- 
lieve, however, that he has had nothing to 
do with the manufacture of shoe-leather 
for a number of years past. He was well 
known throughout Renfrewshire, and lat- 
terly he obtained a livelihood by hawking 
his own and other literary productions. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 5. At Melbourne, Australia, the Rev. 
W. P. Scott, late of Nottingham, and former] 
pastor of the Baptist church, Spervow-blll, 
Loughborough. 

May 27. Between Kolree and Jeiruck, on his 
way to Kurrachee, Scinde, the Rev. B. M. Hun- 
tingdon, M.A., Chaplain to the Hon. East India 
Company. 

Jey i0. At the Tything, Worcester, aged 
101, the Rev. James Hastings, Rector of Martley 
(1796), Worcestershire. 

Aged 27, the Rev. Wm. Morris Mousley, M.A. 
late of ro. Sussex College, Cambridge, and 
curate of Cold Ashby, Northamptonshire, only 
surviving son of the Rev. William Mousley, 
Vicar of Cold Ashby. 

July 12. At the Vicarage, aged 57, the Rev. 
— Dallin, Vicar of Rudston (1834), York- 
shire. 

At Bangor, aged 55, the Rev. John Lewis 
Hughes. 

—_ 15. Atthe Vicarage, aged 56, the Rev. 
Joseph Maddy, B.A., 1823, Magdalene College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Swaffham Prior (1848), Ca 
bridgeshire. 

July 16. At Ashen emg Essex, aged 65, 
the Kev. Peter Bourchier Wynch, B.A. 1813, 
M.A. 1815, Oriel College, Oxford. 

At Combe Florey House, aged 73, the Rev. 
Henry Heylar, senr., late of Hardington. 

July 19. In Newland, Sherborne, aged 39, 
the Rev. John Tyndale, formerly of Oxford, and 
recently the minister of the Independent Chapel, 
Long-street. 

July 21. At Peterborough, aged 82, the Rev. 
Thomas Mills, M.A., Rector of Northborough, 
and honorary canon of Peterborough Cathedral. 

July 2%. Atthe Parsonage, aged 81, the Rev. 
Thomas Jenner Hogg, B.A. 1800, M.A. 1803, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, P.C. of Clunbury 
(1840), Salop. 

July 27. At sea, on the passage from South 
Australia to England, aged 37, the Rev. Edward 
H. Burnett, M.A., of Merton College, Oxford, 
— son of the Rev. J. B. Burnett, Rector of 

oughton, Hants,) Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Adeluide. 
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July 29. At Kennington, aged 77, the Rev. 
John Bishopp, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1809, St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. 

July 31. In the Regent’s Park, the Rev. 
William Crawley Leach, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1825, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of Little 
Stonham (1842), Suffolk. 

Aug. 4. At king, aged 63, the Rev. Alfred 
Harford, B.A. 1824, M.A. 1830, Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Locking, and Rector of 
Hutton (1825), Somerset. 

At Cheltenham, aged 83, the Rev. George 
Street, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1806, St. John’s College, 
Oxford, Rector of Langton (1800), Lincolnshire. 

Aug. 5. At the Rectory, Caterham, aged 87, 
the Rev. James Legrew, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Cater- 
ham (1831), and Chaldon (1836), Surrey. 

At the Rectory, Wootton-Glanville, aged 82, 
the Rev. John Wickens, B.A. 1797, M.A. 1802, 
Merton College, Oxford, Rector of Swyre (1817), 
and of Wootton-Glanville, Dorset. 

Aug. 6. At the Vicarage, Great Grimsby, 
aged 57, the Rev. Francis Thomas Attwood, B.A. 
1823, M.A. 1826, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Great Grimsby (1831), Lincolnshire, and 
of Hammersmith (1826), Middlesex. 

Aged 55, the Rev. Thomas Sweet Escott, B.A. 
1822, M.A. 1835, Balliol College, Oxford, Vicar of 
Gedney, (1835), Lincolnshire. 

At his residence, 8, Cleveland-road, Islington, 
aged 65, the Rev. William Groser, for 45 years 
minister of the Baptist denomination, editor of 
the “ Baptist Magazine,” and secretary of the 
Baptist Irish Society. 

Aug. 7. At Hackney, aged 67, the Rev. 
William Elisha Law Faulkner, B.A. 1812, M.A. 
1820, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Per- 

-= Curate of St. James’s (1839), Clerkenwell, 

ndon. 

Aug. 8. Suddenly at Garelochhead, the Rev. 
Professor Smith, of Queen’s College, Canada. 
The Rev. gentleman was about to return to 
Canada, the scene of his labours, when he was 
cut off in the prime and vigour of his days. He 
had lately come home to this country for the 
benefit of the health of his wife, who died some 
weeks ago, and whom he has now so soon 
followed. 

Aug. 9. At Brandeston Vicarage, Suffolk, aged 
76, the Rev. Thomas Broadhurst, 41 years Vicar 
of the parish. His loss is most deeply felt by his 
relatives and parishioners. 

Aug. 12. On his passage to England, on board 
the ‘‘Canadian,” aged 34, the Rev. Thomas 
William Marsh, B.A. of Toronto, Canada West. 
Mr. Marsh drank off a glass of disinfecting fluid, 
mistaking it for mineral water. 

Aug. 14. At Withcote-hall, Leicestershire, 
aged 76, the Rev. Henry Palmer. 

At Rushton Rectory, Northamptonshire, aged 
56, deeply regretted, the Rev. John Wetherall, 
M.A., Rector of that parish, hon. canon of Peter- 
borough, and rural dean. 

Aug. At the Rectory, Great Smeaton, near 
Northallerton, aged 36, the Rev. John Barry, 
M.A., rector of that place, and eldest son of 
Robert Barry, Esq., of Park-hill, Fylingdales, 
near Whitby. 

Lately. The Rev. Ralph Stoney, Perpetual 
Curate of Terryglass, dio. Killaloe. 

The Rev. G. S. Rogers, Curate of Omagh. 

At an advanced age, the Right Rev. Dr. Egan, 
for nearly 35 years Roman Catholic Bishop of 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


March 8. At Tarsus, in Syria, J. Clapperton, 
esq., her Majesty’s Vice-Consul there, eldest son 
of the late Rev. John Clapperton, Johnstone. 

March 14. At the British Consulate, Johanna, 
aged 30, George Morgan Patmore, esq. 
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April 25. At Adelaide, South Australia, aged 
29, Henry, fourth son of the late Rev. C. E. Birt, 
of Wantage. 

April 28. At Port Louis, Mauritius, aged 72, 
the Hon. Wm. Wade West, Comm. R.N., and 
member of the Legislative Council in that island. 

In May last. At Blakeston, South Australia, 
aged 49, Elizabeth, wife of Francis Davison, esq., 
J.P., and third dau. of the late John Hawdon, 
en Walkerfield, Durham. 

fay 2. At Sydney, N.S.W., aged 26, William 
Benj. Goodman, esq., Inspector of Schools for the 
Diocese of Sydney, youngest son of T. Goodman, 
esq., of Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 

ay7. At Sydney, N.S.W., aged 22, Esther 
Charlotte, wife of Edw. Maitland, esq., and second 
dau. of William Bradley, esq. 

May 21, At Guanasevi, Mexico, of fever, aged 
32, Wm. Lyster Hay Mackintosh, esq., second 
son of J. Mackintosh, esq., of Totteridge, Herts. 

May 24. At Port Louis, Mauritius, of malignant 
cholera, aged 25, Edmund, second son of the Rev, 
Charles Hume, Rector of St. Michael’s, Wood-st. 

June 6. At Luckie, Sivia, in India, aged 28, 
Walter King, esq., C.E., youngest son of the late 
Rich. King, esq., of Plymouth and Bigadon. 

June 12. At Dolosbagey, Island of Ceylon, aged 
32, John Spottiswoode Robertson, esq., of Hillside, 
eldest surviving son of William Robertson, esq., 
lately one of the Deputy Keepers of the Records 
of Scotland, 

Suddenly, at the British Consulate, Margill, 
near Bussorah, Turkish Arabia, aged 34, Charles 
Rammel, esq., C.E., fourth surviving son of the 
late Gibon Kammel, esq., of Dent-de-Lion, near 
Margate. 

June 16. At Kolapore, Bombay, suddenly, of 
disease of the heart, aged 24, Fred. Langford, 
Lieut. 16th B.N.1., second son of the late Rev. F. 
L. Yonge, Torrington, Devon. 

Junel7. At Delhi, aged 28, Katherine Marg., 
wife of Elliot Voyle Davies, esq., M.D., H.E.I1.C.S., 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. Jas. Maitland, D.D., 
minister of Kells. 

June 25. At Havannah, of yellow fever, aged 
28, Capt. Thos. Northhouse, of the ship ‘“‘ Queen 
Victoria.’’ He was son of Mr. H. ‘I. Northhouse, 
of Hull. The deceased had been twice at the 
Arctic Regions in search of Sir John Franklin, 
where he suffered great privations. Since then 
he has been twice shipwrecked—at Tampico, and 
near Constantinople. 

July 5. At Wigan, Susan, wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Doria, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Wigan, a di Spineto. 

July 9. At Ipswich, aged 55, Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Bull, Rector of Tattingstone. 

At Monkwearmouth, aged 72, Lieut. Newton. 
He was stationed at one of the middle deck guns 
of the *‘ Neptune,” 98, at the battle of Trafalgar, 
and was also strokesman of the barge that bore 
the French Admiral a prisoner on board the 
“Victory.”” Mr. Newton also saw a good deal of 
service on board the ‘Dreadnought’ and 
** Ocean.” 

July 10. At Cocken-hall, aged 49, William 
Standish Standish, esq., of Cocken-hall, and 
Duxbury-park, Lancashire. 

July 12. On board H.M.S. “ Firebrand,” re- 
turning from the Crimea, of Asiatic cholera, Lieut. 
Francis Temple, Royal Artillery, only surviving 
son of Adm. F. Temple, of Truro, Cornwall. 

At Plymouth, Maria, widow of Lieut. Thomas 
Taplen, R.N. 

July 13. At Inagua, Bahamas, West Indies, 
Caroline, wife of the Rev. William Littlewood. 

At Falmouth, aged 56, Mrs. Colonel Kemps. 

At his residence, the Ark, Melksham, Wilts, 
aged 28, Henry Adey Holworthy, esq. 

July 14. At Llandudno, near Carnarvon, aged 
34, Johnson Bourne, esq., Capt. Ist Derby Militia. 
He entered the army at an early age, and served 
in the 17th Foot in the East Indies, and sub- 
sequently with the 4lst Regt. He landed with 
the army in the Crimea in September, 1854, and 
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was present at the battles of the Alma and Inker- 
mann, and the repulse of the great sortie from 
Sebastopol on the 26th of October. He was in- 
valided home in the spring of 1855, when, the 
state of his health being such as not to admit of 
his again returning to the Crimea, he retired from 
the service by the sale of his commission. He 
soon, however, again sought for employment in 
a less active branch of that profession in which 
he had served upwards of 16 years, and to which 
he was so much attached, and he succeeded to the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Capt. Thorold, 
in the lst Derby Militia. 

At Demerara, aged 17, Richard Inglett For- 
tescue Weston Conway Brickdale, eldest son of 
the Rev. Richard Brickdale, of Felthorpe, Nor- 
folk. 

July 15, At Madeira, William Henry Benson, 
esq., M.D., formerly house-surgeon to the In- 
firmary, Newcastle. 

At Kinross Green, aged 84, Mrs. Janet Morison, 
widow of the Rev. James Hay, D.D., Kinross. 

July 16. At his residence in Ferris-town, 
Truro, aged 57, Capt. Thomas Pengelly. 

In St. Giles-st., Norwich, aged 34, Elizabeth 
Hustler, wife of Charles E. Tuck, esq., and dau. 
of the late James Amys, esq., of Botesdale-lodge, 
Essex. 

At Writtle, Essex, aged 84, Mary, widow of 
George Evans, esq. 

July 17. At Evington, near Cheltenham, Lady 
Brook Faulkner. 

At Charmouth, aged 75, Mary, widow of 
Nathaniel Stockdale, esq., of Drimpton. 

July 18. At Londonderry, Ireland, aged 77, 
Lieut -Col. Chetham, late of the 6lst Regt. 

At Edinburgh, aged 69, Mrs.Catharine M’Laren, 
widow of the Rev. Patrick M’Laren, minister of 
the parish of Ruthven. 

At the Nook, Irthington, Cumberland, very 
suddenly, aged 62, Robert Bell, esq. 

At his residence, Glenfield, near Bath, aged 77, 
John Charles Pigott, esq. 

At Calthorpe Fields, Edgbaston, aged 78, Harry 
Hunt, esq. 

At Taverham, Norfolk, aged 51, Nathaniel 
Waldegrave John Brantawayt Micklethwait, 
esq., late Lieut.-Col. of Scotch Fusilier Guards. 

At Bath, aged 89, General Martin White, 
H.E.1.C.S., Bengal Establishment. 

At Wimpole-st., aged 62, Mary, relict of J. 
Green Wilkinson, esq. 

At Ravensbourne, Berwick-on-Tweed, aged 
89, Mrs. Young, relict of Mr. D. Young, and 
formerly widow of Robert Selby, esq., of North 
Earl, Northumberland, 

July 19. At Hackney, aged 90, Mrs. Frances 
Thody Burkitt. 

At Kelso, aged 90, Mrs. Jane Michelson, widow 
of Thomas Barstow, esq. 

At the residence of his mother, Lewes-cresc., 
Kemp-town, Brighton, aged 47, Henry H. Willis, 
esq., of the Knoll, Blackheath, and Crossby-sq., 
London. 

At Gravesend, aged 67, Col. Charles Shee, 
second son of the late Sir George Shee, Bart. 

Aged 59, J. B. Moens, of Upper Clapton, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At the residence of her brother, H. Newington, 
esq., Watlington, Sussex, aged 93, Miss Mary 
Newington, late of the Vineyard, Ticehurst. 

In the Workhouse, St. Mary, Whitechapel, to 
which he was removed from his miserable lodg- 
ing in Charlotte-st., suffering from weakness and 
general debility, Signor Charlton, a professional 
Harlequin. The deceased was last engaged at 
Drury-lane theatre, at Christmas, in the panto- 
mime, and since that time he and his family have 
been reduced to a starving condition. He has left 
& young wife and several children totally unpro- 
vided for. 

July 20. At Hafton-house, Argyleshire, the 
- Hon. Maria Corinna, wife of Capt. C. Monteith 
Hamilton, 92 Highlanders, and third dau. of 
Viscount Gort ; and on the same day, in London, 
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the Hon. Julia Georgina Vereker, youngest dau. 
of Viscount Gore. 

At Nottingham, aged about 60, Dr. John Cal- 
thorpe Williams, of Nottingham, as he was re- 
turning in his carriage from Wollaton-hall 
(Notts), the seat of Lord Middleton, after dining 
with his lordship, and when near the town the 
horse became restive. He was pitched out of 
the carriage, and, falling upon his head, was so 
severely injured that he never recovered. Dr. 
Williams was a man of eminence in his profes- 
sion, and author of a valuable work on the sight. 
He was physician to the Notts Lunatic Asylum, 
and was highly esteemed by his fellow towns- 
men, 

At his residence, Flatbush, Indiana, Mr. Denyse, 
one of the few surviving heroes of the American 
Revolution. He was born in the town of New 
Utrecht on the 18th of October, 1760, and was 
consequently 96 years of age. He participated 
in the battles of Long Island, Trenton, Princeton, 
and was present in several other contests. In the 
war of 1812 he received a captain’s commission, 
and was stationed at Fort Greene. He was also 
present at the evacuation of New York by the 
British. 

At Brussels, aged 63, Robert Tucker Allaway, 
esq., M.D., F.L.S., M.R.C.S.L., R.N., &e. 

Aged 66, Thomas Atkinson, esq., of Castelnau 
Villas, Barnes, late of the General Post-office. 

In the Crescent, be ag ee Cordelia Anne, 
widow of the Rev. Duke Yonge, Vicar of An- 
tony, sister of Lord Seaton. 

Aged 71, Mr. Thomas Hall Bansom, of Bloom- 
field-st., Finsbury-circus. 

At Ladbroke-sq., aged 56, John Hardwick, esq. 

a Sussex, aged 64, Mr. John Foord 

aish. 

At Addison-terr., Kensington, aged 74, Sarah, 
wife of Henry Plinke, esq. 

At the Grange, Hanham, Charles A. Whittuck, 
esq., eldest surviving son of the late Samuel 
Whittuck, esq., Hanham Hall, Gloucestershire. 

At Surbiton, Kingston, Sussex, aged 57, Capt. 
Webster, formerly of Ashwell, county of Rutland. 

At Derby-road, Nottingham, aged 35, wife of 
Thomas Wilson, esq., M.D. 

July 21, At Clifton, Bristol, Thomas Henry 
Winwood, esq., of T'yglyn-Ayron, Cardiganshire, 
High Sheriff of the county. 

At Northbrook-house, Bishop’s Waltham, aged 
38, George Wilder, esq., late of Netley-lodge, 
near Southampton, son of Mrs. Dixon, of Stan- 
sted Park. 

At Millbrook, Child Okeford, Blandford, aged 
78, George Peach, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Rickards, esq., Shali- 
mar Acton, Middlesex, and Piccadilly, London. 

At Old Basing, Hants, aged 61, Audry Ann, 
wife of Comm. Vicary, R.N. 

At Chesterton, near Cambridge, David and Mrs. 
Mary Ann Middleton, aged 81 and 83, parents of 
Mr. D. Middleton, steward to Lord Monson, at 
the old family seat, Burton. The aged pair had 
been married 60 years, and had lived 44 at Ches- 
terton. From the proceeds of a small farm they 
had not only brought up a numerous family re- 
spectably, but were enabled to give scope to that 
kindly feeling which finds pleasure in relieving 
the wants of the distressed. Both expired within 
ten minutes of each other, and both were interred 
in one grave. 

July 22. At Elmer-lodge, Beckenham, aged 79, 
Edward Richard Adams, esq. 

At his residence, Brockley, 
aged 76, William Cox, esq. 

Aged 34, George Bryson Clarke, esq., of Monton- 
house, Greenheys, near Manchester. 

At his residence, Forest-hill, Sydenham, aged 
83, Philip Lawton, esq. 

At his residence, Park-hill, Clapham, John 
Ferguson, esq. M.D., late of Kingston, Jamaica. 

July 23. t Leamington, aged 68, the Hon. 
Georgiana Hornby, widow of the Rey. Geoffrey 
Hornby, Rector of Bury, Lancashire. 
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Aged 87, Catherine, widow of Thomas Rodwell, 
esq., of Highgate, Middlesex. 

At Chiselhurst, aged 93, Frances, widow of 
Gilbert Buchanan, LL.D., of Woodmansterne, 
<4 who was nearly 50 years Rector of that 

sh. 


At Lythwood-hall, Salop, aged 45, Maria Ley- 
land, wife of the Rev. R. Hornby, and youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Wm. Fielden, Bart., of Fenis- 
cowles, Lancashire. 

Mary Keene, wife of Charles Jones, esq., of 
Carlton-hill, St. John's-wood, and of the Audit- 
office, Somerset-house. 

At Tayles-hill, Ewell, Surrey, aged 57, Frederic 
Millet, esq., late Member of the Supreme Council 
of India. 

At his residence, Lower Belgrave-st., Pimlico, 
aged 71, John Polwarth, esq. 

At his residence, Melton-house, Yorkshire, 
Andrew Fitzgerald Reynolds,, esq., barrister-at- 
= = distributor of stamps at Kingston-upon- 

ull. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Frederick Winslow 
Young, esq., of Mortimer-st., Cavendish-sq. 

Near Bangor, North Wales, John Price Hunt, 
a Scripture reader of St. Martin’s Church, Bir- 
mingham, who met his death under very dis- 
tressing circumstances. It appears he left home 
accompanied = a young man of about twenty 
years of age. e took private lodgings at Ban- 
gor, and determined upon a trip to the Great 
Penrhyn slate quarries ; after seeing that place, 
he thought of making an ascent to the summit of 
Carnedd Llewelin, the rival of Snowdon as to 
height and scenery ; they mistook the mountain, 
however, and found themselves on the summit of 
Carnedd David, another very high hill; after re- 
maining there a very short time they decided 
upon going homewari to Bangor, but instead of 
keeping to the same route by which they went 
ups they kept too much to the east; afrer going 
about 100 yards the young man said he would 
turn back, but Hunt determined on going down. 
Nothing more was heard of him until Saturday 
last, when 70 men examined all the cliffs, and 
foun: he ha‘ fallen over a perpendicular rock of 
80 yards. Vercict accordingly. 

uly 24. At Boreham-st., Wartling, aged 73, 
Capt. Edward Blackman, of the Madras Infantry. 
He was in the engagement at Assay in 1803. 

At Ramsgate, Hannah, wife of Septimus Slade, 
esq., of West-end, Hampstead, and youngest dau. 
of the late R Staner, D D., Bp. of Nova Scotia. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Catherine, widow of 
Henry St. John, esq., of Crouch-hill, Middlesex, 
and sister of the late Edmund Wigley, esq., of 
Shakenhurst, near Bewdley, some time M.P. for 
Worcester. 

At Cheltenham, Harriet Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Major-Gen. Clark Kennedy, C.B. and K.H. 

arriet Shillito, widow of George Shillito, esq., 
of Forest-hill, Sydenham. 

July 25. Aged 84, Thos. Chalk, esq., an old and 
much respected inhabitant of Chelmsford, Essex. 

Inthe Pontifical States, aged 65, Mr. Christopher 
Fitzsimon. ‘The deceased was son-in-law of the 
late Daniel O’Connell, with whom he was united 
in political action for a long series of years. 
From 1832 to 1840 he represented his native 
county of Dublin in parliament, when he retired 
on his appointment to the Hanaper-office. In 
private life he was, perhaps, one of the most 
popular of country gentlemen—alike a favourite 
with Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

At Liscard, in the parish of Wallasey, aged 67, 
Frances Lowe Byrth, sister of the late Rev. Dr. 
Byrth, Rector of Wallasey. 

At Cefn-y-fforest, Glamorganshire, aged 100 
years, Mr. Thomas Prichard. 

At his residence, Inverleith-row, Edinburgh, 
aged 79, Alexander Ross, esq., late of the Hon. 
E. I, Company’s Civil Service, Bengal. 

At Red House, Amesbury, Wilts, aged 73, Ann, 
relict of Francis Stephen Long, esq. 
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At Soho House, near Birmingham, 69, 
J. Toy, esq,, formerly of East Acton, Middlesex. 

At Coborn-st., Bow, aged 41, Capt. Malcolm 
M’Intyre, one of the survevors to Lloyd’s. 

July 26. In Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 72, the 
Hon. Lucy Cust, second surviving dau. of the 
first Lord Brownlow. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 65, T. Debenham, 
esq., late of Depden, in the county of Suffolk. 

July 27. At her house, in Southampton, aged 
87, Mrs. J. Purvis, widow of the late Vice-Adm. 
Purvis, and dau. of the late Adm. Sir Archibald 
Dickson, Bart. 

At Fawsley Park, Northamptonshire, aged 75, 
Selina Mary, Lady Knightley, relict of Sir Chas, 
Knightley, Bart., and daughter of Felton Lionel 
Hervey, esq., cousin of the present Marquis of 
Bristol. 

Aged 77, Mr. Edward Baxter. He was a Man- 
chester merchant, who, during the first thirty 
years of the present century, took a prominent 
part in every movement in favour of popular 
rights, and devoted his time, his energies, and 
fortune to advance the progress of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. At the crisis of the Reform Bill 
he brought up the great Manchester address to 
Lord Grey, and on that occasion was admitted by 
the Duke of Wellington to a private interview, in 
which he urged upon the Duke the danger of 
longer resistance to the roused democracy of 
England. He was afterwards offered the first 
seat in Parliament for the new borough of Man- 
chester, but declined the honour, and nominated 
his friend, Mr. Mark Phillips. He soon after re- 
tired from business, and left Lancashire, to travel 
on the continent, and more recently to reside in 
London. Of late years he took no part in public 
affairs, but was known to many by the generous 
charities of his private life. 

At York, aged 62, W. L. Newman, esq., for 32 
years Actuary and Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Fire and Life Assurance Company. 

At Brighton, aged 53, Mary, relict of Lea 
Wilson, esq., Norwood, Surrey. 

Aged 86, Mrs. Ann Page Fitzwilliam, widow of 
Cesar Page Fitzwilliam, esq., of Versailles. 

At Salisbury-st., Strand, Susan Anne Fallon, 
elder dau. of the late Malachi Fallon, esq., for- 
merly assistant barrister for the county Limerick, 
Ireland. R.I.P. 

Aged 75, George Walker, esq., of Killingbeck 
Lodge, near Leeds, co. York. 

At Stirling’s-house, Wantage, Berks, aged 56, 
John Brooks, esq. 

July 28. At Alfriston, aged 74, Thomas King, 
esq., formerly of Lewes, solicitor, and for many 
years of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

At Newport, Isle-of-Wight, aged 61, Wm. Fire- 
brace, esq., late Major H.M.’s 58th Regt. 

At his residence, Dovecot-house, Knotty Ash, 
near Liverpool, aged 59, Marcus Hill Bland, esq., 
late of Gibraltar. 

Aged 65, James Brady, of Staple-inn, and 
Canonbury-sq. Islington, solicitor, 

July 29. At the Grove, Lymington, aged 82, 
Jas. Wm. Lukin, esq., of Sandhill-lodge, Ford- 
ingbridge, Hants, for many years one of the 
Justices of the Peace for the above and neigh- 
bouring county of Dorset. 

At Cowley-house, the residence of her son-in- 
law, Mary, wife of the Rev. F. J. Hilliard, Ree- 
tor of Little Wittenham, Berks, and eldest dau. 
of the late John Duthy, esq., of Ropley, Hants. 

At North End-house, Portsea, aged 80, Sarah, 
relict of the Rev. Thos. Morgan, D.D., Chaplain 
H.M. Dockyard. 

At his residence in Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., 
John Rennie Manderson, esq., late Capt. in the 
maritime service of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 65, Charles Wardell, 
ens of Westbourne-terr., London. 

n West Pallant, Chichester, aged 67, John. 
Attree Fuller, esq., formerly of Newick, Sussex. 
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At Greenstead, Colchester, Mary, the wife of 
J.U. Argent, esq., late Collector of H. M. Customs 
at that port. 

July 30. At Hornby-castle, near Catterick, 
aged 81, the Duchess Dowager of Leeds. The 
remains of her Grace were interred in the family 
vault at Harthill Church, near Worksop, on 
Wednesday last, attended by the Duke and 
Duchess of Leeds, the Misses Lane Fox, C. L. 
Fox, esq., Colonel Hudson, the Rev. Chas. Hud- 
son, Rector of Saundby, &c. 

At Lyme Regis, aged 78, Monique, widow of 
Alan Bellingham, esq., of Castle Bellingham, 
county of Louth. 

At Hunton, Dulcibella, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Moore, Rector of Hunton and Canon of Can- 
terbury. 

At Kensington, of consumption, brought on by 
exposure and over-exertion in the Black Sea 
during the late war, John Macbride Missing, esq., 
R.N., eldest son of the late Rev. John Missing, 

From cancer, aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Honey, esq., of Eton Villa, Haverstock-hill, Hamp- 
stead, and Ironmonger-lane, ~~ 

At Archerstown, Westmeath, Ireland, aged 41, 
Frances Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Arthur Revnell, 
esq., and only dau. of the late Major-General 
Nugent, C.B. 

July 31. In Lockyer-st., aged 71, Elizabeth, 
relict of the late John O’Cock, esq., of Down- 
house, near Taunton. 

At Edward-st., Portman-sq., aged 75, Ann 
Maria, relict of Thomas Ponsonby, of Regent- 
circus, Piccadilly, London. 

At Jacob’s Sedlescomb, aged 69, Ann, wife of 
Robert Mercer, esq. 

At Honnington Grange, Shropshire, aged 34, 
John Rhodes, eldest son of John Rhodes Ralph, 
esq., of Savile-lodge, Halifax. 

At Birmingham, Lieut. A. Keir Lowndes, 2nd 
Regt. Warwickshire Militia, and formerly of the 
29th Bombay N.I. 

At Colh house, Hillingdon, aged 55, George 
Daniell, esq., late of Edward-st., Portman-sq. 

At Horsendon-house, Bucks, the residence of 
his son-in-law, aged 70, Thos. Oliver Anderson, 
esq., one of her Majesty's Counsel, and Bencher 
of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Gordon-st., Gordon-sq., aged 30, Charles 
Mitchell Charles, esq., son of Robert Charles, 
esq., of Taviton-st. 

Aged 30, Capt. G.H. Robeson, late of the 
Turkish Contingent, 

Aged 79, Daniel Gurteen, sen., esq., at his resi- 
dence, Haver-hill, Suffolk. 

Lately. In Belgrave-sq., Mr. James Goding, 
founder of the well-known firm of Goding & Co., 
of the Lion Brewery, Lambeth. He married, in 
1828, Lady Jane Emily, third dau. of the late Earl 
of Coventry, by whom he leaves no issue. 

At St. Petersburg, from the effects of his 
wounds, Admiral Surcow, of the Russian navy. 
It was he who directed, at the siege of Sebastopol, 
with Col. Narew, the construction of the bridge of 
wood, eight hundred metres long, which enabled 
the Russian army to evacuate the place after 
the taking of the Malakoff. 

At the College, St. John’s, Newfoundland, the 
Esquimaux, named Erasmus Kallihirna, who 
joined Capt. Erasmus Ommaney in her Majesty’s 
ship “ Assistance” in 1850, near Walsternholm 
Sound, near Baffin’s Bay, when he was proceed- 
ing in search of Franklin’s expedition. On his 
return from the Arctic Seas, Capt. Ommaney 
placed him at St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 
to be educated for a missionary ; last year he was 
sent to the College at Newfoundland, under the 
auspices of the Bishop, to be prepared for a 
mission to Labrador. His amiable qualities and 
docile demeanour procured him the interest and 
sympathy of many kind friends. His funeral 
was attended by the Bishop of Newfoundland 
and the clergy of the College. 

Another explorer of Central Africa has fallen a 
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victim to the terrible climate—M. Coutourier, a 
young Frenchman. He died at Brezina, an oasis 
in the Sahara, where he was stopping to learn 
some of the native languages. 

Robert Schumann has died in the lunatic 
asylum at Bonn, of which he has long been an 
inmate. His death cannot be regarded as a sub- 
ject of regret ; for it must be a relief, rather than 
a calamity, to his afflicted widow and children, 
But all will lament the untimely fate of a cele- 
brated man, struck, in the prime of his age, and 
the midst of his career, by a blow which reduced 
him to hopeless imbecility. Schumann’s artistic 
character is a guestio verata ; many holding that 
he was misled by delusive theories from the true 
path to greatness. But it will be generally agreed 
that he was a man of original genius and raie in- 
tellectual endowment, that he bas produced works 
of power and beauty, and that his name will live 
in the annals of German art. 

At Glasgow, Alexander Macbeth, who served 
on board the ‘‘ Victory,” under Lord Nelson, at 
the memorable battle of Trafalgar. He joined 
the “Clyde” frigate in Leith Roads, in March, 
1803, and was afterwards drafted on board the 
** Victory.” 

Aug.1. At Ryde, aged 38, Henry P. P. Bour- 
chier, late Capt. of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steam-ship ‘ Bentinck,’ and second 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Bourchier. 

At Carlsruhe, Grand Duchy of Baden, Maria, 
wife of M. Otto Courtin, and eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B., &c. 

At Basedow, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Ade- 
lide, wife of Otto Count Schlippenbach, (Chamber- 
lain to H. M. the King of Prussia,) and dau. of 
Thos. de Grenier de Fonblanque. 

At Buckingham Vale, Clifton, aged 47, W.E. P. 
Goodenough, esq., second son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Goodenough, Rector of Broughton Pogis, 
Oxfordshire. 

At Cheadle Bulkeley, aged 45, Charles Hudson, 
esq., solicitor, one of the county coroners for 
Cheshire, acting for the Stockport and Hyde 
Division. 

At Bonn, aged 60, Sir Robert Innes Grant, 
Bart., of Dalvey. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, St.Matthew’s 
Rectory, Bethnal-green, aged 81, Sarah, relict of 
Mr. Francis Fowler, of Chew Magna, near Bristol. 

Aged 38, Sergt. Wallis, a native of Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. Sergt. Wallis, who was in the 2nd 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade, was in the whole 
of the Crimean campaign, and he arrived at 
Aldershott in the enjoyment of good health. 
On arriving at the camp he took off his knap- 
sack and coat, and said, ‘* Thank God! I have 
arrived safely in old England again: I’ll now 
have a good rest.”” As soon as he had ut- 
tered these words he fell down and died in- 
stantly upon his knapsack. At the battle of the 
Alma he escaped uninjured. He was hotly en- 
gaged in the battle of Inkermann, which he de- 
scribed as one of the bloodiest battles on record, 
and where, after firing away all their ammunition, 
they had to knock out the brains of the enemy 
with the butt-end of their rifles, and run them 
through with their bayonets. He performed 
trench-work for 11 months, and one night a shell 
from the enemy fell at his side, exploded, and 
smashed the stock of his rifle, and cut the scabbard 
of his bayonet in two; but he miraculously escaped 
injury, with the exception of a scratch on the back 
of his ear. In the assault upon the Redan he was 
engaged in carrying scaling-ladders and wool- 
bags, during which time he was exposed to 
showers of grape and canister, which mowed 
down large numbers of his comrades. Through 
all these perils he passed unscathed, to be sum- 
moned just when he promised to himself ‘‘a good 
rest.” 

At Oak-Bank, St. Helena, aged 89, Ann, widow 
of John Melliss, esq., of Hon. E. I. C.’s Service. 

Aug. 2. Charles Thomas Cartwright, esq., late 
Capt. in the H. E. I, Company’s Service, and third 
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son of Samuel Cartwright, esq., of Old Burling- 
ton-st. 

At Bradninch Parsonage, aged 18, Laura Jane, 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. B. Coulcher. 

At Tiverton, aged 45, Mary Ann, wife of George 
Paterson, esq , M.D. 

At Tiverton, Mary Anne, wife of George Par- 
sons, M.D., F.R.C P.E. 

At Hilton, aged 37, Allpress Osborne, esq. 

At Spalding, aged 78, Mrs. Taylor, mother of 
Capt. Taylor, of that place. 

At Bakewell, aged 71, Catherina, wife of George 
R. Barker, esq. 

In the Cathedral Close, Lichfield, aged 66, 
Mary, second dau. of the late Rev. Fairfax Nar- 
celiffe, of Ashbourn, Derbyshire. 

Aug. 3, aged 73, Joseph Attree, esq., of Suther- 
land-sq., Walworth, late of H.M.’s Ordnance. 

At the Grammar-school, Chigwell, Essex, 
Maria Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. S. Crooke, 
late of Bromley, Kent. 

At Barmouth, North Wales, Emily Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Haydon Stephens Aldersey, 
esq., of Puckeridge, Herts. 

At his residence, Chiddingfold, Surrey, aged 
62, Jonathan Barrow, esq., late of Cannon-st., 
city, London. 

At Hackney-wick, aged 86, Sarah, relict of 
Peter Ernst, esq. 

At Prestbury, near Cheltenham, aged 67, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Francis Demainbray, late 
Rector of Barcheston, Warwickshire. 

At Cotherston, aged 72, George Alderson, esq. 

At Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Low, widow of Dr. John Low, of Jersey. 

At Ashcott, aged 91, Catherine, widow of 
George Warry, esq., of Shapwick, Somerset. 

Aug. 4, at Huntsham-court, Devon, aged 44, 
Fanny, the beloved wife of Arthur H. D. Troyte, 
esq., and dau. of the late Robert Williams, esq., 
of Dorchester. 

At her residence, Exeter, Sarah, dau. of the 
late Rev. John Hoblyn, M.A., Vicar of Newton 
St. Cyres. 

At Trull, Mary Elizabeth, wife of the Rev.-C, 
8. Seller, incumbent of that parish. 

At Brighton, aged 66, Thomas Garle, esq., of 
Hamilton-terrace, St. John's-wood, 

At Round Oak, Englefield-green, aged 66, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles John Barnett, formerly of 
the 3rd or Scotch Fusilier Guards, and H.B.M.’s 
Consular-General in Egypt. 

In Union-st., Stonehouse, aged 77, Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Lemon, late of the Royal Marines. 

At Dildawn, Castle Douglas, Mrs. Cowan, 
aged 89. 

At Kensington-park-terrace North, Charlotte 
Augusta, wife of Capt. Purcell, 50th Regt., 
youngest dau. of Charles Ironside, esq. 

At St. George’s-road, aged 3 months, Beatrix 
Emma, dau. of the Hon. Cornwallis Maude. 

Aug. 5. at her residence, in Clarence-terr., the 
Right Hon. Lady Ravensworth, eldest dau. of 
Lord George Seymour, youngest son of the first 
Marquess of Hertford, and sister of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, G.C.H., and the Countess of Shannon. 

At North Brink, Wisbech, aged 69, Robert 
Francis Pate, esq. Mr. Pate had filled the office 
of High-Sheriff of the counties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon. 

At Alnwick, Mr. James Doyle, staff-sergeant 
of the Northumberland Light Infantry Regiment 
of Militia, who served during the Peninsular war 
with the 40th Regiment, and was present at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Orthes, and Toulouse, as also at the 
battle of Waterloo. At the conclusion of the war 
he proceeded to the East Indies with his regiment, 
where he served upwards of 14 years. 

At Violet-cottage, Bothwell, James Johnston, 
esq., engineer, a native of Falkirk, N.B., and late 
of the Colpine Iron-works, Russia. On the out- 
break of the recent war he was offered the chief 
engineership of the navy and works at Cronstadt, 
by the late Emperor Nicholas, but, with the 
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spirit of a true patriot, he rejected the lucrative 
office, rather than appear in opposition to the 
interests of his native country. 

At the house of his father-in-law, Highworth, 
Wilts, aged 49, John Tucker, esq., of Westham 
Abbey, Essex. 

At Redhill, near Wrington, Somersetshire, 
aged 72, John Elton, esq. 

At her residence, in the New Kent-road, aged 
58, Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin Dyer, esq., R.N., 
late of Stonehouse. 

At Llangibby, Monmouthshire, drowned while 
bathing in the river Usk, aged 30, Edward 
Arthur, youngest son of the late Edward Sydney 
Stewart, esq., R.N., of Llanhenock. 

At Brighton, aged 60, Wilhelmina, widow of 
William Newman, esq. 

At Clapham-common, aged 32, Henrietta Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. Edwd. Merriman, late of Lfra- 
combe. 

Aug. 6. At the house of Spencer Perceval, 
esq., Portman-sq., Margaret Elliot, widow of 
James Elliot, esq., of Woolflee. 

At Topsham, aged 67, Charles Lambart, esq., 
Commander R.N. 

At Dover, accidentally drowned while bathing, 
aged 21, J. Whitmore Winslow, esq., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, eldest son of the Rev. Octavius 
Winslow, D.D., of Leamington Spa. 

At Cambridge, Elizabeth, widow of Richard 
Clay, esq. 

At Laputa-lodge, Ballyshannon,' aged 5 days, 
Laura, dau. of Capt. Sir Thos. Gresley, bart. 

At Springfield, aged 58, W. Tyrell Wilson, esq. 

At Widcombe, Bath, Judith Maria, relict of 
Stephen Turner, esq. 

Francis, second son of Wm, Cresswell, esq., of 
Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At his resid , Camden-st., Camden-town, 
aged 73, Robert Johnston, esq., of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Aug. 7. At the Thicket, Southsea, aged 67, 
Jane Charlotte, wife of Maj.-Gen. Whylock, late 
of the Royal Marines. 

In Clarendon-sq., Leamington, aged 82, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. T. C. H. Chamberlain, of War- 
dington, Oxon, and Rector of Churchover, War- 
wickshire. 

At Cawder-house, Glasgow, Robert Baird, esq., 
of Auchmedden, Lord Dean of Guild of Glasgow. 

At her residence, St. James’s-sq., Bath, Mrs. 
S. H. Miles, widow of F. C. Miles, esq., and eldest 
dau. of the late T. C. Hyde, esq., Shirley, South- 
ampton, 

At Camden-town, aged 77, Jane, relict of Tho- 
mas Griffith, esq., solicitor, of Bedford-row, 
London. 

At Taunton, aged 36, Walter Joseph Hithcock, 
esq., solicitor. 

At Raglan, Monmouthshire, aged 57, Frederic 
Broom Grant, esq., of the Pool-house, Astley, 
Worcestershire. 

At Folkestone, Thomas Corynden Fordyce Lux- 
more, Cadet R. M. Academy, Woolwich, son of 
Col. Luxmore, late R. E. 

At Edwardes-sq., Kensington, Miss McDougal, 
only child of Mr. Alexr. McDougal. 

At Ewden, Henley-on-Thames, aged 27, Mina 
Walter, youngest dau. of the late Rev. H. Car- 
negie Knox, Vicar of Lechlade. 

At Dudbridge-house, near Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 83, Sarah, the wife of William Mar- 
ling, esq. 

At Finsbury-circus, aged 65, R. Kelsey, esq. 

At the Cottage, Guernsey, Sophia Caroline, 
dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Sir Octavius Carey, 

-B., K.C.H. 

Aug. 8. At her residence, Anstey Manor-house, 
Hants, aged 81, Elizabeth Mary Miller, dau. 
of the late and sister of the present Sir Thomas 
Miller, Bart., of Froyle, near Alton, Hants. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Mary Ann, relict of 
Chas. W. Gardiner, esq., of Coombe-lodge, Whit- 
church, Oxon. ‘ 

At her house, York, aged 83, Elizabeth, relict 
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es ey Rev. W. 8S. Donnison, late Vicar of Felis- 


At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lucy, widow of Lieut.- 
-Col. Sir Wm. Young, Bart., of Bailieborough 
Castle, co. Cavan, Ireland. 

At Southwell, Notts, aged 32, John Isaac Mar- 
fleet, jun., esq., eldest son of John Isaac Marfleet, 
esq., of Winthorpe-grove, Notts. 

At Woodside, Esher, aged 62, John Walton, esq. 

At his residence, St. Mary’s-sq., Lambeth, 
aged 82, Lieut.-Gen. Philips Hay. 

At Grove-st., Mile-end-road, aged 77, Ann, re- 
lict of John Manwarring, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Susan Baroness Nolcken. 

Aug.9. At Portsea, Mrs. Browne, relict of 
the Rev. W. R. Browne, M.A. 

At Tonbridge-Wells, aged 39, Miss Sarah Ed- 
monds, of Gloucester-place, Brighton. 

At Topsham, aged 67, Charles Lambert, esq., 
Commander R.N. 

At Netherton, Morpeth, aged 60, Andrew Robt. 
Fenwick, esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Northumberland, 
agent to the Earl of Carlisle. Deceased’s father 
and granofather had, like himself, the manage- 
ment of the Earl of Carlisle’s estates in North- 
umberland. 
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At Buxton, Derbyshire, aged 38, Robt. Blayney, 
esq., of the Lodge, Evesham, Capt. in the Wor- 
cestershiro Militia, and a Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Worcester. 

At Warley-hill, Agnes Margaret, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Jos. Clay, of Stapenbill, Derbyshire. 

After a few days’ illness from ei aged 
77, Rear-Adm. Henry Fanshawe, of Tilbuster- 
lodge, Godstone. 

At Rocktort, Buncrana, aged 69, Patrick Gil- 
mour, esq., J.P., of the Grove, Londonderry. 

Aged 43, Henry Philip Cholmeley, esq., of 
Brandsby-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Holbeach, Lincolnshire, aged 80, Henry 
Peareth Burrell, esq., of Littlehoughton, near 
Alnwick. 

Aged 63, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Cooke, of 
Trinity-sq., London. 

Aug. 10. At Bath, Bertha, youngest dau. of 
the late David Ricardo, esq., M.P., of Gatcombe- 
park, Gloucestershire. 

At Montagu-pl., Montagu-sq., London, aged 75, 
ea om Mary, wife of Michael J. Biount, esq., 


‘At Highfield-house, Notts, Alfred Lowe, esq., 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Nottingham. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


20 and 
under 40 


5 
i) 





July 26 
Aug. 2, 
» 9 . 

» 16 

23 








123 
154 
156 


844 
869 
782 
793 
778 


























Average 
of Six 
Weeks 

Week ending 

Aug. 16. 


Barley. 





PRICE OF CORN. 


Oats. 
d 


Wheat. 
s. d. a & s. d. 
57 4 41 7 26 6 


}no | 47 | 68 | 4&3 | 4 4 | 39 0 


Beans. Peas. 
a. @ s. d. 
45 3 42 8 


Rye. 
s. d. 
48 3 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, 41. 10s. to 5/. 15s.—Straw, 11. 8s. to 11. 12s.—Clover, 51. Os. to 61. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. | 


2d. 
. Od. 
. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 18. 
Beasts 4,000 1,088* 
3,343* 
107* 
190* 


Sheep and Lambs 21,150 
400 


* These numbers, included in the preceding, were imported from the Continent. 
COAL-MARKET, Ava. 22. 
Wallsend, &c. 17s. Od. to 19s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 14s. 6d. to 18s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 55s. 9d. Yellow Russia, 54s. Od. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib. 16d. to 17d}. Leicester Fleeces, 13d. to 15d. 
Combings, 10d. to 153d. 
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From July 25 to August 24, 1856, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Tena, 
28] 2 Ex] g sale 3 - 
8 : Weather. || > &\= 3 Weather. 
A = 





—— 





cloudy, fair 
fine, cloudy 5 ||fair 
do. do. rain heavy showers 
fine 
rain do. 
do. 
hvy.rn. th. lig. 
do. 





cloudy, rain 
constant rain 
do. 

heavy showers 
cloudy, do. 

d 




















\ 0. 
cldy. fair, rain 62 slight showers 
heavy rain 























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





5 per New Long India India. Ex. Bills | Ex. Bonds 


Cent. | 3 per | Bonds. 
. IConsols.| Cent. Annuities. | Stock. £1,000. £1,000. A. £1,000, 








SS PRM ese ee eee ar le 


95% | 96% 235 | 25 pm. | 11.24pm. 
952 | 962 21.24pm. 
95% | 96% 235 |————| 20. 23pm. 
95% | 962 20pm. |-—— 
95§ ———-| 236 |——_——__| 20. 23 pm. | 
954 20 pm. 
954 19.22pm.| 18 pm. 
954 ——| 235 | 22 pm. | 14.17pm. 
95$ , 14.18pm. 
957 16 pm. | 15.19pm. 
95% 17.19pm. 
953 16.19pm. 
953 3h ———| 14.17pm. 
95} a ———| 13.16 pm. 
944 33 ———| 8.10pm. 
95} 33 8.12pm. | 1003 
954 33 5 | 10 pm. 
953 _—_— 10 pm. | 8.12pm. |———— 
95} ——— | 234} /11.14pm.} 9.13pm. | 1003 
954 3% 9.13pm. 100} 
9.12pm. 1004 
3%; 10.13pm. | 100} 

10.13 pm. |—————- 
85 |——| 14pm. |11.14pm.} 1004 
3% 233 | 15 pm. |11.13pm.} 100} 
11.14pm. | 1003 
35 234 |12.15pm.|11.14pm.!| 1004 
EDWARD anp ALFRED WHITMORE, 

Stock and Share Brokers, 
17, Change Alley, London. 
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